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Complete Beauty Outfit, 50c 


Street 


P.O. 


Containing Every Beauty Need 


Mail this special offer 
coupon at once to Edna 
Wallace Hopper,536Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago— 
enclosing 50c (stamps 
accepted ) for liberal trial 
sizes of all seven of these 
beauty aids, Miss Hop- 
per’s own beauty book, 
also Free certificate 
good for 50c tube of 


@ Quindent toothpaste. 





cAn Invitation 


By Edna Wallace Hopper 


You’ve heard of this woman who has beena stage beauty 
over forty years, and of the French beauty formulas 
that have kept her beautiful for a lifetime. But you never 
have had so wonderful an offer as she makes you here. 


This is your golden opportunity to have your own 
beauty box of Edna Wallace Hopper’s own beauty 
requisites. Not just a collection of stingy samples of 
commercial cosmetics, but liberal quantities of seven 
scientific aids to beauty culture; the self-same things 
this famous beauty spent years in searching out; the 
secrets once known only in France. 


Look at the photograph of Miss Hopper—taken this 
year. At a grandmother’s age, she still looks like a 
flapper. That’s what the right beauty aids can do; what 
ordinary tallow creams and crude clays and starchy 
powders can never accomplish. Try these seven aids, 
in generous quantities; enough powder for six weeks, 
all in decorative box suitable for travel or home use, 
for coupon and only 50c. 
Full-sized packages would cost you over four dollars! 
FREE: Certificate for full fifty-cent tube 
* of exquisite Quindent toothpaste 
will be included, so this week-end beauty 
case really costs you nothing! 


All toilet counters sell Miss Hopper’s Beauty Aids 





IFE moves quickly. A few hasten- 
i ing years and the young girl is 
on the threshold of maturity. Mar- 
riage soon follows—and with it the 
perplexities of a new and different 
existence. 


It is at this point that many young 
women are faced with doubts— 
sometimes even frightened. All be- 
cause they have not been told the 
straight truth concerning feminine 
hygiene. All because they are con- 
fused by well-meant old-fashioned 
advice and equally well-meant 
““modern’’ advice—both incomplete 
and misleading. 


Every woman should know 
of these dangers 


Feminine hygiene is in fact a sane, 
wholesome practice. Physicians and 
nurses will verify this. They will 
approve of the natural desire of wo- 
men of refinement to attain a com- 
plete, antiseptic cleanliness. But they 
will also be quick to add that in the 
past it has been a dangerous practice, 
owing to the poisonous nature of the 
antiseptics commonly used —anti- 
septics bearing the sign of the skull- 
and-crossbones on every package. 


Grave dangers attend the use of such 
poisonous antiseptics as carbolic 
acid, bichloride nell and their 
various compounds. True, these 
preparations have the germ-killing 
strength necessary for complete, 
surgical cleanliness. But this virtue 
is nullified by their poisonous char- 
acter and their decided tendency to 
injure body tissues. 


Women should know that in many 
cases mercurial poisoning is caused 
by the continued use of bichloride 
of mercury. The effects of carbolic 
acid are no less deadly. Hardening 





of the sensitive membranes, the for- 
mation of areas of scar-tissue, a 
serious disturbance of normal body 
secretions—these are the fearful in- 
juries that can result from the em- 
ployment of carbolic acid compounds 
for purposes of feminine hygiene. 





Sane, safe hygiene possible 
with Zonite 


To what antiseptic, then, can wo- 
men turn for safety? The answer is 
Zonite—the famous discovery of the 
World War. In this remarkable prod- 
uct women have an antiseptic that 
completely solves their most press- 
ing and intimate problem. 


Imagine an antiseptic far stronger 
germicidally than any dilution of 
carbolic acid that can be allowed on 
the body, yet absolutely harmless 
to delicate tissues! That is Zonite. 
No wonder women have welcomed 
it as a godsend. In countless homes 
it has forever supplanted the old 
poisunous germicides that consti- 
tuted a constant menace to every 
member of the family, especially 
the younger children. 


Write today for the special 
women’s booklet 


Zonite is now on sale wherever you 
may be, right in your neighborhood. 
Let its wholesome effectiveness come 
into your home at the earliest mo- 
ment. Butin the meantime, write for 
a copy of ‘‘The Newer Knowledge 
of Feminine Hygiene’’. This dainty 
booklet discusses its vital subject 
clearly, frankly and —. It 
is filled with authentic information. 
And it is free. Simply send the cou- 
pon that is printed below. Zonite 
Products Corporation, 250 Park 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Se es 





ZONITE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or t 
checked | a 
The Newer Knowledge of Feminine Hygiene 


ARR se of Antiseptics in the Home 
Please print name) 
{ Name 
Address 
City State 
ja: 165 Dufferin Street 
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Seven Short Stories 
Cactus Biglow's Cat by Tom GiILL 
The Conjurer by WiLKEsON O'CONNELL 
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Six Articles 


The Story of Your Car by Frazier Hunt 
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You Can Be Educated—But Not in College 
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50 Volumes 


(15,000 Words Each 


Teach Yourself! | 2 
50 VOLUMESIAI § [seem 


A Leather Cover \for 


O YOU ever feel the lack of knowledge you Writtne 
I) really ought to have at your command? all occasions 
Perhaps you missed a high school education. 
Chen again, perhaps you did not get the most out 
of it when you were in school. It is true that many 
young people never realize the value of an educa- 


-_— — | 








A High School 
Education 
now available 








(How to writ 


substantially bound in stiff card covers, cost only 
with samples. ) 


$2.958—first and full payment. 

Remember that $2.98 is absolutely all you pay 
with this first payment you get the books and Outline of 
they are paid for in full. i 
This extraordinary low price is possible because 12 Lives of 
tion until they have been for a time out in the these books are produced in tremendous quanti- portraits) 
world, as the phrase goes, shifting for themselves. ties. If they were bound in the usual expensive 
Then they regret either that they did not finish library form, however, they would cost something 
school or that they did not make the most of their like $25 or $30. By issuing them in this attrac- 
opportunity while they had it tive style, each book containing about 15,000 

Classroom atmosphere has also often been a words of text, we are able to offer all 50 volumes 
handicap. Many cannot learn as well in the strict for $2.98 prepaid, payment in full. There are no 
way of formal education, but often such people strings attached to this offer—$2.98 is positively 
ind you may be one of them—can get an aston- all you pay 
ishing amount of good from books after they Chink of how expensive a high schoo! education 
have left school far in the past. It is to meet the is in comparison. Here you can get 50 books for 
demand of people everywhere who no more than average text- 
want to improve themselves—who 


book in And you 
want, in short, to broaden and ex- 


History 
United States History 
American Revolution 
S. Civil War 
the I S. President 


Economies (Finance) 


Outline of Economics Simple 
Value f 
etc.) 
How Wall 
made ir 


Money (How to save 


Works (How 
s Wall Street 


Street 

N. ¥ 

(General) 
Fact 


Literature 


one 
school. 
the 


costs 
Arts 


dispense with instructor al- 
tend their education along the gen- 
eral lines of the usual high school 
that this of 50 ed- 
weational volumes has been gath- 


ourse series 


Try This QUIZ! 


Do You Know— 
1. Who 


is bliss 


said ‘“‘Where ignorance 
folly to be wi 
meant by aring 
ir 


together you become your own 
teacher, and you get the thrill and 
satisfaction of learning through 
your own efforts. This satisfac- 
tion is truly its own reward. Try 
it and see! 


Painting and Pair 


20. Fact About Sculpture and 
Sculptor 
21. Fact al t 


iat 


Music and M 


Archite 


2 Meaning and 
How It Developed 


ered together 
Simplicity of Style (3% ea ant” 


In om 
aoe . ryler, Polk, Fillmore, Pic 
\\ important feature of these " sae 
books is their simplicity of I 


1. What are the four forms of 
nglish composition 

sty le. They have been specially 5. What is 

written so 

fully and Rodin 


that everything is Who 
understandably eXx- sologna 
plained—in fact that no in- 7. What is the Milky 
structor except yourself is nec- 8. Who was Delilah 
essary You will have to study ¥. What tamous speech begins 
the and contribute vour Mh peer gine countrymen 
endeavor if they you What do the following mean 
iny But if are sin- “Sprechen Sie deutsch 
cere your lesire for self- Parley -vous francais’’; (« 
$ Usted espanol 
you really want 
. How 

application and in the first 

lertness will make books tarting from rest 
a mine of mental wealth to you. 12. What 
Look over the list books in 13. Who 
this series at the right and see how ' 
thev can benefit YOU! 
These i are all self-teach- 

that is the plan that under- 
to make no instruc 
or necessary. But the books are 
of no value unless you read them 
vith the determination to learn 
from them. r no royal 
road to learning by sitting 
diy and letting wander over a page! 
But if you have ambition, then these 
ire the to 1elp ahead these are 
he books which may perhaps be of more bene- 
than all the four years of formal high 
school education 


Astonishing Low Cost 


iy Is quite true that these 50 books, pocket- 
sized making them convenient to carry with 
ou wherever you go to 


50 Volumes—750,000 Words “SEND NO MONEY 


JUST SIGN AND MAIL THIS BLANK 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, 
Dept. S-333, Girard, Kansas. 


Send 
leather slip cove my 
$2 ie y—which is 


men $2 
obligation 


further 


wing 


( reign) 
suren, Fereig 


ght Rule 


Languages 


Comprehensive | 
Educational Course 21. Piench Self Taught 


¥ Taught 
ra think of the scope of these tax, plete.) 

50 books—a total of 750,000 — . me se 
They include all sorts of 
subjects from history and 
nomics and literature to mathe 
matics and foreign languages and 
the arts. Even commercial sub- 
jects, such as geography and 
type-writing, are included. And Science 
then there are the handy refer- 1 : ' Elk 
ence volumes, the alphabetical Elementary 
dictionaries which give you con- 1 omy oo 
information just when you 
need it and exactly you want : ; 
it. Everything vou need is here , shout a 

this series is really complete Mathematics 
in itself, and you can carry the attic 
volumes about in your pocket ’ Self Taugl 
because their convenient size x aoe o., , 

For who desire, In- ! etc.) 
deed, other books on special lines 
ean be secured later, in uniform , atations 
format. Such things as farm- 
ing, woodworking, story writing, 
ete., are available at similar low prices—ful! par- 
ticulars of which are included with all orders for 
this 50-volume Educational Course. 


‘ ° 
Genuine Leather Cover 
NCLUDED in each set of 50 books is a genuine 
sheepskin leather slip cover, holding one book - 
at a time and protecting it while in use. A book fort 
may be slipped in or out in a few moments. Thus eee 
you can enjoy the luxurious ‘‘feel’’ of real leather 50, 600 Questior ve 
while reading or studying these books. Who, wher e, what?) 
All for $2.98 


psychology ? 


Donatello, Cellini, 


were 


Way? . 
(Commercial) 


ine al Ge 


an words Business 


books 
ire to do 
good. you 
In 
improvement, i 
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o learn, honest 


after 


a falling 
second 


far does 


these 
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god of 
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ol was t oman as explaing 


e orders 


books the 
ing 
lies them all, 


ind scores ot 


those sO 
Reference Manuals 

(with 
rere 18 
just 
your 
genuine 


eyes 


books you get 


t to you 


Ger pl | Name 
Quizzes (Tests) 
600 Questions and Answ 
atior 
1 = Que 














Make Your Spare Moments Count! 


Here in these books, you have the essence of a four-year high- 


school course—here is a chance to get the foundations of an educa- 
tion, and you can be your own instructor, learning as you read. It 


takes only an hour to read one of these books 
zs ony utilize your spare moments by carrving one or two 


of these lessons wherever you go. You can make 
every minute count and get the benefit of these handy volumes, 
which have been written especially for easy comprehension and 
compact utility. 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS 
Dept. S-333 Girard, Kansas 


me 50-volume Educational 


sed 
positively all 


che is encl 


Name 


Addres 


City State 
NOTE No C. O. D. orders te These 
advance by International Meney Order or draft bank 


must remit it 


Canada or foreign countries 


on any U.S 
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OUR PRIVATE AFFAIRS 


Where Readers, Authors, Artists and Editors Meet to Become 
Persc nally Acquainted and to Share in the Making of Our Magazine 


rT HI llowing letter from Fis- 
| won ark ) 1 reference to his 
t ‘Bloody this 
rolls up a curtain on inother age. 

The mountaineer folk of our country 

the Aj pal ichian mountaineers, that is 
have been subjected to so much 
opera treatment that one is likely to think 
of them in terms of moonshine and to for- 
get that their roots are sunk deep in the 
sub-soil of Anglo-Saxon tradition. There 
is something magnificent in the thought 
of these mountain folk, who have guarded 
their racial integrity and 
within easy access of Twentieth- 
Century living, are still linked by min- 
strelsy with the age of chivalry. These 
Cumberland tales of Mr. Tarleton’s are 
mportant because they faith- 
fully a phase of American life which has 
been frequently misunderstood and mis- 


Ground,” in 


comic 


so jealously 


who, 


pre sent 


n, who is one of our regular 
his first ippearance 

eve ral me nths ago and 
his other letter 


i Southern ?. | ving 
| 


m iT 
reeea: 


member trom 
very close 


he writes about. 


ita, Georgia. 
is and songs in 
It comes, of 
hill families pos 
lassics which, brought 
lial times, are indica- 
tics of past generations, 
min 


init of song preserved; 


way back during the reign of 
ind ad 


Appa 


song the dramas 


Kings carnmed romance 


and ballads, so the 


van will record in 


lv of his own locality, but, with imagina 


some of the tragedies of the world 
of them seeps slowly into the hinter 
w of the Titanic, Lindbergh's 
o 


ent railroad wreck; all are material 


| 
SINKS 


between e minstrel of 
ng hill-billy 
ickness with which a 
is or the Blue Ridge 

g is equally 
Fiswoope TARLETON 


the sing 


1 son 


RAZIER HUNT is_ internationally 
known as a feature writer and after 
extraordinary € xperienc es on three or four 


continents he is now devoting himself 


chiefly to studies of American life. 

If you want a glimpse of the man, turn 
back to McC.ure’s for January and read 
his account of a little incident that 
occurred in his early youth which has 
influenced his relations with his fellow 


beings. 


Mt. Vernon, New York. 
During the last fifteen years I have covered 
about every type of story in every corner of the 


FRAZIER HUNT 


world. War correspondent and _ traveling 
writer, | saw and wrote of the World War, the 
Russian Revolution, the great upheaval in 
China, India and the whole East. 

But it’s in my own America that my entire 
interest lies now. 

We have great 
romance that are 
story of American 
and thrilling 


vigorous life. 


undiscovered fields of 
absorbing and vital. The 
busfness pioneets is as 
as any phase of our 
Frazier Hunt 


important 


WEVE been getting a number of 
letters about Katharine Haviland 
Taylor’s article in the February issue: 
“What the Public Hasn’t Been Told 
About Ministers.”” Some have endorsed 
it and a few have taken exception to it. 
We published it not as an expression of 
our opinion but simply as one inside view 
of a subject in which there is always 
lively interest. From Miss Taylor's 
standpoint, it was a particular experience, 
from which she has drawn, as most of us 
in her place would have done, some gener- 
al conclusions. 


we 


LEWELLYN HUGHES introduced 

himself to the gathering in Decem- 

ber upon his first appearance in the new 

McCuvure’s. You will be interested to 

hear from him where he got the idea fer 
his story, “Joyland.” 


New York, New York. 

The result of a solitary trip I took to Coney 
Island one evening last summer. I thought it 
would be a tonic for the blues. I hoped the 
spirit of Coney Island would saturate me with a 
sense of joyous irresponsibility, make me feel 
light and happy. I wanted to mingle with 
crowds, rub elbows with people and be one of 
them—hoped to revel in the glances from 
bright eyes. 

It was all a sad mistake. I never felt more 
lonely. There in the midst of so much fun and 
frolic I seemed utterly removed. Participating 
in the various amusements didn’t help one bit. 
I was horribly alone. 

So it suddenly struck me how insufficient 
man is to himself. I realized that Jack would 
not have had any fun at all—going up the hill 
to get that pail of water—had Jill not accom- 
panied him hand in hand. Even Everyman 
expressed much the same thing before he em- 
barked on his greatest adventure: death. He 
wanted someone to go along with him. 

It is, I often think, a rather sad commentary 
on sociological progress that adults remain so 
scary of each other, so hesitant about making 
friends. Children have much the better of us 
there. Any group of youngsters playing some 
general game will willingly include the stranger. 
But as we grow older we seem to choke our im 
pulses under the mantle of convention. It is all 
a stupid silly business, (Continued on page 87 





Lasy to use after 
only one meght’s study 


VERYONE would like to know short- 
hand. Now, you can... without months 
and months of hard study. 
Chere is a quicker, simpler, easier shorthand 
which you can learn at home in a few pleasant 
evenings. 
[his new, modern shorthand is called “Speed- 
writing’’—so easy to learn that you can actu- 
ally begin to use it after one lesson; only 72 
study-hours are necessary to become an expert. 











Men and women are amazed at learning expert | 
shorthand so quickly. Everyone recommends its use 


learned Speedwriting. We will show you let- 
ter after letter attesting to the ease and quick- 
ness with which they learned. We will send 
you a book on Speedwriting 





A shorthand 


from which you will quickly see 


Jor everyone to use 
Speedwriting is the simplest way 
for young men and women to be- 
come expert secretaries... at an 
expert’s salary. In addition, 


Are you any of these? 


Are you a doctor, lawyer, engi- 
neer, or business executive? 
Are you a student? Have you 
had experience in stenography 
or are you just beginning? 
No matter what your posi- 
tion, you can fill it better if 


that you, too, can now learn this 
new shorthand “in no time.”’ 

Pay while you are learning 
Speedwriting is as easy to pay 
You send us 


Speedwriting is of the utmost 
value to executives, professional 
men, and to college students. 


You can make quick, complete as teee. 
notes instead of trusting to your at once. 
memory. After a few days of — 
study, anyone can take down lec- 
tures or conversations in Speed- 
writing rapidly and easily. 





It is a natural short- 
hand, using the ordi- 

nary alphabet — there 

are no difficult signs and symbols 
to memorize. You use Speedwriting 

just like handwriting, only so much faster 

that you can write as rapidly as most people talk. 

Thousands have learned Speedwriting at home 

All over the country are thousands who are bet- 
ter business men and women simply because they 


dpeedwriting 


you know Speedwriting. 


It costs nothing to find out. 
It may mean all the difference 
in the world to you. 
informative 
Just mail the coupon 


for as it is to learn. 
its fair, low price in small in- 
ifferen stallments while you are receiv- 
goon ing the lessons. 

Get complete information with- 
out delay. We will send you a 
free book describing Speedwrit- 
Send no money. 





ing in detail. 
Just clip the cou- 
pon and mail 
it to us imme- 
diately. 

















Ts it 
Woman's Right 


FATEH BALDWIN 


Answers in a Fkearless Novel 


THER contributors to May Cos- 

mopolitan include Emil Ludwig, 
John Erskine, Theodore Dreiser, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Katherine Mayo, Wil- 
liam J. Locke, Robert Hichens, Sir 
Philip Gibbs, Kathleen Norris, Ru- 
pert Hughes, Owen Wister, Royal 
Brown, Peter B. Kyne, Meredith 
Nicholson, Brig.Gen. Henry J. Reilly, 
Dorothy Speare, O. O. Mclntyre, 
Maurice Leblanc, Margaret Culkin 
Banning, Richard V. Culter, Gluyas 
Williams and Charles Dana Gibson 


Allin MAY 


Do you believe in 


ALIMONY P 



















a? —or 
Woman s Curse? 






industry, the ultimate refinement of gold- 

digging, the perfection of blackmail within 
the law — marriage for alimony. Women who do not 
want husbands or children, have found a joker in 
our marriage laws by which they can establish them- 
selves comfortably for life —free, respectable, rich, 
safe —without personal cost or sacrifice. Now Faith 
Baldwin has turned a powerful searchlight on the 
whole cruel, selfish business in a fearless new novel, 
beginning in May Cosmopolitan. 
Naturally, for such an important and timely novel, she would select Cos- 


mopolitan, forshe knowsthat through Cosmopolitan she will reach the 
largest audience of alert, intelligent and thoughtful readersin the world. 


Hearst international 
(smopolitan 


NOW ON SALE 


Pr | MHE rising tide of divorce has brought us a new 
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The Complete Short Stories of 


MAUPASSANT 


All in ONE Volume! 


OU can have every short story Guy de Maupassant ever wrote—more than 
200 of them—in a single beautiful volume, for the sensational bargain price 
of only $2.98. Think of it! Less than a penny and a half for each one of 
these immortal masterpieces. Never before have they all been offered the Ameri- 
can public in any form at a price so amazingly low. 
No other writer, living or dead, has ever pictured life with the fearless au- 
lacity and daring devotion to truth of Guy de Maupassant. In stories that 
may be read in ten minutes, Maupassant, with his characteristic pagan 
rankness, embodies the entire gamut of human passions, the 
full breadth and depth of French life and love. 
Now for the first time you can know and enjoy 
all the superb short stories of Maupassant, 
exactly as they were taken from the orig- 
inal French. Every translation 
absolutely complete, authen- 
tic and unabridged. And All 
in One Volume! 
If youalready know some 
f Maupassant, you have 
wanted to read more. If 
you have not yet en- 
joyed any of his work 
ou could not have 
i. better opportu- 
itv to start. 
\laupassant isthe 
icknowledged 


c * 7 
aster of the short 222 Masterpieces Including 
story he has no A Useful House A Mesalliance A Dead Woman's Secret 
7? Mile. Fifi Magnetism Doubtful Happiness 

ival You will The Inn The Thief The Diamond Necklace 

or The Devil Love The Story of a Farm Girl 
ead and reread , Mademoiselle The Hole The Carter's Wench 

= » Graveyard Sirens Fecundity A Way to Wealth 

ese tales manv Am I Insane? Ghosts A Wife's Confession 
7 A Little Walk Room No. 11 Love's Awakening 
Bed No. 29 ¢ The Wedding Night 
After Death d One Phase of Love 





FREE EXAMINATION 


NO MONEY IN ADVANCE—NO C. O. D. 
You must see this amazing one-volume edition to appreci- 
ite it fully. Fine quality thin paper, large, readable type, 
beautiful maroon silk cloth, richly grained binding, stamped 


with gold. You pay nothing in advance- 
ostman. Clip and mail the coupon now, keep and read the 
book a week, then decide if you want to own it. 

thing; you alone are the judge of the book’s merit. Send 


the coupon today. 





A Passion An Old Maid 

The Mad Woman The Artist’s Wife 

Forbidden Fruit Virtue 

Madame Parisse Countess Satan 

The Rendezvous Words of Love 

Was It a Dream? A Piece of String 

Waiter, a Bock! In the Moonlight 

Boule de Suif The Venus of Braniza 
oman’s Wiles The Sequel of Divorce 

A Poor Giri The Charm Dispelled 


The Diary of a Madman 
In His Sweetheart’s Livery 
Virtue in the Ballet 

The Impolite Sex 

The Farmer's Wife 

A Fashionable Woman 
The Love of Long Ago 

A Queer Night in Paris 
The New Sensation 

And 162 more vivid tales. 





nothing to the 


You risk 


a ll ell 
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Children usually come home 
from school with a case of dan- 
druff that may lead to bald- 
ness. They get it from con- 
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use of combs, brushes and 
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The MILKMAN at the ‘DOOR 


By EDWARD 


L. MCKENNA 


Decoration by George Shellhase 


Gi)\AST Sunday at ten o'clock the bell rang and 
J2 there stood the milkman, stamping the snow 
from his boots. “‘I couldn't get here no sooner,”’ 
he said. “The drifts was all piled up along 

Powell Road.’ 

He left his two bottles, well frozen, and rang the bell 
next door. You could hear him going into his sad story 
there: ‘‘Couldn’t get here no sooner.”’ 

He wasn't saving his job. He's been on this route four 
vears. It was his face he was saving. He could have 
sneaked up and left his order and traveled along. But he 
wasn't doing it just that way. 

It must be a lonesome job! He gets out about twelve 
o'clock at night and drives through the dark streets, he 
— his old horse. Nobody to talk to, almost no one to 

! Taxi drivers to tell him Ae//o and maybe a policeman 
or two, drunken men, night prowlers who give him not a 
glance. “‘Git up!" says the milkman stoutly—he has his 
own contempts. “‘Whoa!’’ And he bends to read a paper 
stuck in an empty bottle which tells him that Mrs. Brown 
wants an extra quart of Grade B or that yesterday's half- 
pint of cream was sour. “‘Gees!"’ says the milkman in 
some disgust and gets on with it. 

The two nervous old ladies who have been hearing 
burglars all night harken to his step and quake. His 
bottles clink and bang. ‘‘It’s the milkman, Amanda,”’ 
one of them says with a thankful sigh and presently they 
are sleeping, their fears forgotten. 

A belated traveler somewhat the worse for wear is peer- 


ing up at his own house. Who's that fumbling about in 
the vestibule? Grasping his courage, he rushes forward 
as straight as he can. 

“Oh! It’s you!’’ he says. 

‘Sure!’ says the milkman and winks at him. ‘‘Gees 
you'll get yours from the old lady, comin’ in at this time 
in the mornin’!’" And he goes up the street, a sturdy 
squat beneficent Kobold darting about in the shadows, 
springing up steps, banging and rattling his bottles in the 
way that must be the mark of the journeyman in the milk- 
man’s union. 


GOOD milkman makes thirty-eight dollars a week 

on the average, out our way. He ought to do 

retty well on that, wouldn't you think, seeing that he 

es to sleep in the daytime and go to work at midnight? 

Of course, sometimes he has a family that's one of his 
best customers. 

Cold nights and misty mornings! Rain and fog and 
sleet and biting wind! In the spring and summer, of 
course, Aurora touches the asphalt with her purple fingers 
—so they say who get up that early. 

When he gets too old to work or the rheumatism crip- 
ples his back or his hands, do you think he'll have a 
misspent life to look back upon and to regret in tears? 
And if the pneumonia gets him, shouldn't every flickering 
lamp-j ost he has passed light his way to glory? 

Milk! It’s milk he’s bringing to your door. He's 
the grub-wagon for the freshest of the shock-troops 
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CHAPTER 


RED WINI 


HEN N 


nan 


Ir. Julius Ricardo spoke of a gentle- 
and the word was perhaps a thought 
too frequent upon his tongue—he meant a 

man who added to other fastidious qualities 

red He could not eliminate 

item No! A gentleman must 
have the great vintage vears and the seven growths tabled 


1 knowledge of wine 


] 


aennition 


na from his 
their order upon his mind as legibly as Calais was tabled 
He must be able to ex- 
plain by a glance at the soil why a vineyard upon this side 
| 


the heart of the Tudor Queen 


yf the road produces a more desirable beverage than the 

eyard fifty yards away upon the other. He must be 
ible to distinguish at a first sip the virility of a Chateau 
Latour from the feminine fragrance of a Chateau Lafite. 
And even then he must reckon that he had only learned a 
Child's First Steps He could not consider himself 

yperly equipped until he was competent to challenge 
pon any particular occasion the justice of the accepted 
classifications. Even a tradesman might contend that a 
Mouton Rothschild was unfairly graded among the second 

owtl But the being Mr. Ricardo had in mind must be 


lined to go much farther than that. It ts probable, 
eed, that if Mr. Ricardo were suddenly called upon to 
‘A gentle- 


s one who has a palate delicate enough and a social 


he would answer 


’ 
we 


ntleman br iefly 


ne 


n 


position sufficiently assured to justify him in declaring 
hat a bottle of a good bourgeois growth may possibly 
transcend a bottle of the first cru."’ 

Now Julius Ricardo was a man of iron conscience. The 
obligations which he imposed upon others in his thoughts 
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he imposed in his life upon himself. He rade it a point 


of honor to keep thoroughly up to date in the matter of 
red wine and he mapped out his summers to that end. 
Thus, on the Saturday of Goodwood week he traveled by 
the train to Aix-les-Bains. There he found his handsome 
motor car which had preceded him and there for five or 
six weeks he took his absurd cure. Absurd, for the only 
malady from which he suffered was that he was a bad shot! 
He shot so deplorably that his presence on a grouse-moor 
invariably provoked ridicule and sometimes, if his host 
wanted a big bag, contumely and indignation. Aix-les- 
Bains was consequently the only place for him during the 
month of August. 

His cure ended, he journeyed with a leisurely magnifi- 
cence across France to Bordeaux, planning his arrival at 
that town for the end of the second week of September. 
At Bordeaux he refitted and reposed and, after a few days, 
on the eve of the vintage he set out on a tour through 
the hospitable country of the Gironde, moving by short 
stages from Chateau to Chateau, enjoying a good deal of 
fresh air and agreeable company, drinking a good deal of 
quite unobtainable claret from the private cuvées of his 


nT 
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hosts and reaching early in October the pleasant town of 
Arcachon with a feeling that he had been superintending 
the viniculture of France. 

This was the curriculum. But as he was once dipped 
among agitations and excitements at Aix, so on another 
occasion he was shaken to the foundations of his being 
during his pilgrimage through the vineyards. He was 
even spurred by the touch of the macabre in these events to 
a rare poetic flight. 

‘The affair gave me quite a new vision of the world,”’ he 
would declare complacently. ‘‘I saw it as a vast opal in- 
side which I stood. An opal luminously opaque, so that I 
was dimly aware of another world outside mine, terrible 
and alarming to the prisoner in the opal. It was what is 
called a fire opal, for every now and then a streak of crim- 
son, bright as the flash of a rifle on a dark night, shot 
through the twilight which enclosed me. And all the 
while I felt that the ground underneath my feet was dan- 
gerously brittle just as an opal is brittle . ‘and so on 
and so on. Mr. Ricardo, indeed, embroidered and de- 
veloped and expounded his image of an opal to a degree of 
tediousness which even in him was phenomenal. How- 
ever, the crime did make a stir far beyond the placid 
country in which it ran its course. The records of the 
trial do stand wherein may be 
read the doings of Mr. Ricardo 
and his friend Hanaud, the big 
French detective, and all the 
other people who skated and 
slip Ba stumbled and shiv- 
ered in as black a business as 
Hanaud could remember. 


CHAPTER II 
JOYCE WHIPPLE 


OR Mr. Ricardo the 

trouble began in a 
London drawing - room 
during the week which 
preceded Goodwood 
races. The men had 
just come up from the 
dining-room and were 
standing, as is their 


._——- 


custom, uncomfortably clustered near to the door. Mr 
Ricardo looked up and caught a distinct smile of invita- 
tion from the prettiest girl in the room. She was seated 
deliberately apart from her companions on a couch made 
for two, and no less deliberately she smiled. 

Mr. Ricardo could not believe his eyes. He certainly 
knew the young lady. She was a girl from California with 
a name as pretty as herself, Joyce Whipple, and from time 
to time in London and in Paris and in Venice he had en- 
joyed the good fortune of being freshly introduced to her 
But what in the world had he, a mere person who would 
never become a personage, the amateur of a hundred arts 

and the practi- 
tioner # | none 
of them, a re- 
tired tea-broker 
from Mincing 
Lane—what 
qualities had he 
that could in- 
terest so radi- 
ant a creature 
duringthehours 
before a dinner- 
party could 


Mr. Ricardo with 
startled eyes fol- 
lowed the line of 
the arm upward 
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decently disperse? For radiant she was from her sleek small 
her slender Her hair was dark 
parted in the middle and curved in the 
Her face was pale without 


he id to brocaded shoes 
brown in color 
catest of ripples over her ears 
being sallow, her forehead low and she had that space be- 
tween her 

s¢ was just a trifle tip-tilted, her upper lip short and her 


mouth if anything on the large side, her lips healthily red. 


large gravy eves which means real beauty, her 


She had a small firm chin and she was dressed in an irides- 


t frock shot with palecolors which blended and separated 
She was so trim and 


( I 


with every movement she made 
hat the first impression which she provoked was 
that was 


the last unnoticeable detail 


>} ruce [ 


much that she was beautiful as she 


misstely finiehed d nt 
CXYq 1isiteiv inisnhed GOw!l CO 
She had apparently been sent straight to the house in a 
bandbox | } 


Mi Ricard 
m He had 
to look round tor the 


voung ladv's face changed \ 


feet bv the most careful hands 


» could not believe that smile was meant for 


in sect on het 


intercepted it and he was beginning 
vouth for whom it was 1n- 


look of 


that he should be so reluc- 


merely 
rortunate 
ignation swept over it first. 
The indignation was succeeded by 
in eager appeal as his hostess bore down upon him. Mr. 
He slipped quickly across the 


tant to approach het 


Ricardo hesitated no longet 
room and Jovce Whipple at once made room for him on the 
couch by her side 

We talk verv earnestly,’’ she said Otherwise 
vou will be snatched away from me, Mr. Ricardo.’’ She 
bent forward urgently and with the air of one speaking of 
life and death babbled about the first thing which came 


must 


into her head 

One of your great ladies, shrewd as vour great ladies 
are, told me when I first came to England that if I ever 
wanted particularly to speak to a man my moment would 
come when he and the other men joined the ladies. She 
said that there were alwavs a few seconds when they stood 
rather self-conscious and embarrassed in a silly group, won- 
dering to whom they'd be welcome and to whom they 
would not. If at such a time a girl directed the least tiny 
beckoning glance to one of them he would be gratefully 
at her feet for the rest of the evening. But the plan almost 
missed fire tonight, although I gave you a plowman’s 
grin. 

[ thought that there must be some Adonis just behind 
my shoulder,” Mr. Ricardo replied; and the hostess, who 
had not quite abandoned her chase, hesitated 

Mr. Ricardo had a certain value of an evening. He had 
no wish to run awav and dance at night clubs. So he could 
be depended upon to play bridge until the party broke up. 
And though, alas, he did occasionally say with a giggle, 

Now, where shall we go for honey?” or perpetrate some 
such devastating jest, he played a sound unenterprising 
But it was evident to his hostess that tonight he 
She turned away and Jovce 


Pane 
was winged for higher flights 
Whipple lrew a little breath of relief 
You a friend of mine, Diana Tasborough?”’ 
/ 


know she 


She is kind 
he remembers who | 


enough to nod to me across a ballroom 


im,’’ Mr. Ricardo answered 


irtle impatience 


h pple bett ived 1 


oing to stav with her, of course, 


at the 
ou go wine-hunting in the autumn.” 


He 


11S 1 


could not have imagined a 


gnified pilgrimage through 
ly ““T shall be staving in 
the Vicomte Cassandre de 


1 if he rolled the name rather 
It belonged undoubtedlv to the 


or of the 


ime 


} 
d had a delicate fine flav 


Crusades. However, Mr. Ricardo was honest and after 
only the slightest possible struggle with his vanity he 
added: 

‘But I have not yet made the acquaintance of the Vi- 
comte, Miss Whipple. There is illness in the house where 
| was to have stayed and I have been passed on in the 
hospitable way people have there.”’ 

“hl see. 

Joyce Whipple was clearly disappointed and almost 
aggriey ed. 

‘“T made certain, since I have met vou at Diana's house, 
that you would be breaking your journey at Suvlac.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo shook his head. 

‘But I shall be no more than a mile away and if I can do 
anything for you I certainly will. As a matter of fact, I 
haven't seen either Miss Tasborough or her aunt for at 
least six months.”’ 

“No. They have been all the summer at Biarritz,”’ 
Joy ce 

‘*T have never staved at the Chateau Suvlac,’’ Mr. Ricar- 
do continued naively, ‘‘though I should have liked to. 
For from the outside it is charming. A rose-pink house of 
one story in the shape of a capital E with two little round 
towers in the main building and a great stone-paved 
terrace at the back overlooking the river Gironde. . .”’ 

But Jovce Whipple was not in the least interested in his 
description of the rose-pink country house and Mr. Ricardo 
broke off. Jovce Whipple was leaning forward, her elbow 
on her knee and her chin propped in the cup of her hand 
and a look of anxiety upon her face. 

“Yes—after all,’’ said Mr. Ricardo on quite a new note 
of interest, ‘it is a little odd.” 

“What's odd?”’ asked Joyce Whipple, turning her face to 
him. 

“That the Tasboroughs should have spent the whole 
summer at Biarritz. For if anywhere was anybody's 
spiritual home, London was Miss Diana’s.”’ 

Rich by the inheritance of the Suvlac vineyards and 
chaperoned by a submissive aunt, Diana Tasborough was 
the heart and pivot of one of those self-contained sets into 
which young London is subdivided. A set of people, 
youthfully middle-aged for the most part, who had al- 
ready reached distinction or were on the way to it. Diana, 
it is true, fished a river in Scotland and hunted in the Mid- 
lands, but London was her home and the headquarters of 
the busy company of her friends. 

‘She has been ill?’’ Mr. Ricardo suggested. 

“No. She writes to me and there's never a word about 
any illness. All the same, I am troubled. Diana was 
terribly kind to me when I first came over to England and 
knew nobody at all. I should hate anything to happen to 
her—anything I mean—evil.”’ 

Jovce pronounced the word slowly, not because she had 
any doubt that it was the right word to use, but so that 
Mr. Ricardo might not make light of it. Mr. Ricardo in- 
deed was startled. He looked about the room. The banks 
of roses, the brightness of the illumination, the smartly 
dressed people were not in accord with so significant a 
word. 

‘Do you really think that something evil is happening 
to her?” he asked. He was thrilled, even a little pleasur- 
ably thrilled. 

‘lL am sure,’ Joyce Whipple declared. 

‘Why are vou sure?’ 


said 


Diana's letters to me,’ said Jovce and, turning toward 
Mr. Ricardo, she fixed her big gray eves upon his face. *‘] 
tell you frankly that I can't find in anv one of them a 
single sentence, even a single phrase, which taken by itself 
ig alarming. I know that for I have analvzed them care- 
fully over and over again. And I want you to believe 
that | am not imaginative, or psychic—no, not the least 
bit in the world. And vet I never read a letter from 
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Diana without going through the most horrible experi- 
ence. I seem to see’’—and she broke off to correct herself 
‘no, there’s no seeming about it. I do see underneath the 
black ink letters, swinging backward and forward some-. | 
how between the written words and the white paper they | 
are written on, a chain of faces, grotesque, unfinished and 
dreadful. And they are always changing. Sometimes 
they—how shall I describe it?—flatten out into featureless 
pink round disks with eyes which are alive. Sometimes 
they quiver up again into distorted human outlines. But 
they are never complete. If they were, I feel sure that 
they would be utterly malignant. And they are never 
still. They float backward and forward, like’’—and she 
clasped her hands over her eyes for a moment and shivered 
so that a big fire-opal on a plain gold bracelet flamed 
against her wrist—' ‘like the faces of drowned people who 
have been swinging to and fro with the tides for months."’ 
Joyce Whipple was no longer concerned with the effect 
of her narrative upon Mr. Ricardo. She had almost for- 
gotten his presence. Her eyes, too, though they moved 
here and there from a bridge table to a group of people 
talking, saw really nothing of the room. She was formu- 
lating her strange experience for the hundredth time to 
herself in the hope that somewhere in her story, by some 
chance word, she would be led to its explanation. 
‘And I am afraid,’ she continued in a low but 
very distinct voice. ‘‘I am afraid that sooner or 
later I shall see all those cruel dead faces complete 
and alive, the faces of living people.” 
‘Living people who are threatening Diana Tas- 
borough,’ said Mr. Ricardo gently, so that he 
might not break the train of Joyce Whipple's 
thoughts. 
“More than threatening her,’’ said Joyce 
Harming her—yes, now already doing her harm 
which already it may be too late to repair. No 
doubt it sounds medieval and—and—ridiculous, 
but I have a horrible dread that utterly evil spirits 
the elementals—are fighting in the darkness for 
her soul, that she herself isn’t aware of it but 
that by some dispensation the truth is al- 
lowed to break through to me.”’ 
Joyce threw up her hands suddenly in a 
little gesture of despair. 
“But you see,’’ she cried, ‘the moment | 
begin to piece my fears together into a pat- 
tern of words they just shred away into little 
wisps tou elusive to mean anything at all to 
inybody except myself.”’ 
‘‘No,’’ Mr. Ricardo objected. It was his 
proud thought that he was a citizen of the 
world with a very open mind. There were 
thousands of strange occurrences, of intui- 
tions, for instance, subsequently justified, 
which science could not explain and only the 
stupid could deride. ‘I would never say that 
the shell of the world mightn’t crack for any 
one of us and let some streak of light come 
through, misleading perhaps, true perhaps 
1 will-o'-the-wisp or a sunbeam.”’ 
It seemed to him that to no one might this 
hint of a revelation be more naturally vouch- 
safed than to this girl with the delicate sensi- 
tive face and the gray eyes to which her long 
silken eyelashes with their upward curve lent ‘ 
so noticeable a look of mystery. And ; ; 
“After all,’’ he continued, “‘who knows eer et een Smee ee ra 
enough to deny that there may come messages 
ind warnings?”’ 
“Yes."’ Joyce Whipple caught at the word. ‘‘Repeated veard a key grate in 
warnings. For if I put the letters away and after a time » baal 
take them out and read them again, I have just the same 
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dreadful vision. I see just the same heave and surge of 
water with the unfinished faces washing to and fro.” 

Mr. Ricardo began to rebuild his recollections of Diana 
Tasborough, fitting one in here and another in there, until 
1¢ had a fairly clear picture of the girl. She was tall with 
hair of the palest gold, very pretty but a trifle affected in 
strange company. She had a way of fluttering her eyelids 

nd pursing her mouth as she spoke, as if each word that 
price. 


1 


he dropped was a pearl of rarest 
There was another quality, too, of Diana Tasborough’s. 
She was always a little 
iloof,”’ he said 


yce t up at 
Joyce ook him pa “My church has 


been re bbed! It 


lege!” 
SacrLlege: 


once 
Yes, but sedately aloof 


as if she was living is a 


Not 
some mysterious secret life 
of her all the time. 
[| know what you mean 
But it really only signified 
little 


own 


that she was just a 


bit more her own mistress 
than were most of her 
friends. She—what shall 


| say?—she romped with- 


And don { 


upon p — yy 


out romping 
vou see that precisely that 
hold had 
herself increases my 
She is the last person for 
whose soul and body the 


extra she 


tears? 


powers of evil should be 
fighting in the shadows.”’ 
\ movement among the 


Mr. Ricardo’s thoughts 


The 
Their talk had drifted into other lines 
One of the bridge 
Mr. Ricardo was a practi- 


ruests diverted evening 
was growing late 
only to come back to tts beginning 
tables had already broken up 

il man 

But what in the world can I do about it?’’ he asked. 

You will be in the neighborhood of the Chateau Suvlac 
in September?’ 

Yes 

And Diana always has a party for the vintage.” 

Mr. Ricardo smiled. Diana's parties were famous in the 
Gironde. For ten nights or so the windows of that old 
rose-pink Chateau of the Sixteenth Century blazed out 
ipon the darkness until dawn. The broad stone terrace 
was gay with groups of young people dancing and the 
nusic of their dances and even their laughter were heard 
out upon the river by the sailors in their gabares wait- 
upon the turn of the tide. The hour at which the 

ests retired precluded early rising But somewhere 
ibout twelve o'clock the next day they might be seen 
picking grapes in attractive costumes and looking rather 
like the chorus of a musical comedy whose action took 

ice in a vineyard of France 
Yes, she certainly has a party for the vintage,’ he said. 
Well then, vou see what I want you terribly to do,’’ 
said Joyce, turning again toward him and plying him—oh 
with all the glamor of a lovely girl's con- 
If you will, of course. It’s 
liccle praver, of course. I have no claim. But I know 
how kind ' Did she see the poor man flinch, 
that she must pile flattery upon prayer and woo him with 
ful plaintive voice? ‘Il want you to spend 
is much time as vou can at the Chateau Suvlac. You will 
be welcome, of course She dismissed the ridiculous idea 
that he could ever be unwelcome with a flicker of her 
You could watch. You can find out what is 
whether there is anybody really 


ral 


rost unfairly! 
| 


nces and appealing eves 


you are 


the most wist 


fingers 
happening to Diana 
j 


langerous to her among her associates and then 












‘And then I shall write to you, of course,’ Mr. Ricardo 
said as cheerfully as these arduous duties so confidently 
laid upon him enabled him to do. He was surprised, 
however, to discover that letters to Joyce Whipple upon 
the subject were not to be included in his duties. 

‘‘No,”’ she answered with a trifle of hesitation. ‘‘Of 
course I should love to hear from you—naturally I should, 
and not only about Diana—but I can't quite tell where 
I shall be toward the end of September. No, what I want 
you to do is, once you have found out what's wrong, to 
jump in and put a stop to 
it 

Mr. Ricardo sat back in 
his chair with a_ very 
worried expression on his 
face. For all his finical 
wavs and methodical hab- 
its he was at heart ro- 
mantic. To olay the god 
for five minutes so that a 
few young people stum- 
bling in the shadows might 
walk with sure feet in a 
serene light—he knew no 
higher pleasure than this. 
But romance must, never- 
theless, be reasonable, even 
if it took the shape of so 
engaging a young lady as 
Joyce Whipple. What she 
was proposing was work 
\ | le for heroes, not for middle- 
aged gentlemen who had 
_ retired from Mincing Lane. 
And as he ran over in his mind the names of more suitable 
champions a tremendous fact leaped into his mind. 

‘But surely,’ he stammered in his eagerness, ‘Diana 
Tasborough ts engaged. Yes, | am sure of it. To a fine 
young fellow too. He was in the Foreign Office and went 
out of it and into the city because he didn't want to be the 
poor husband of a rich wife."’ Mr. Ricardo’s memory was 
working at forced draft, now that he saw the way of 
escape opening in front of him, a passage between the 
Scylla of refusal and the Charybdis of failure. ‘Bryce 
Carter! That's his name! This is 4és business. You must 
describe your experiences to him, Miss Whipple, and 

But Miss Whipple cut him short, very curtly, while the 
blood mounted curiously over her throat and painted her 
cheeks pink. 

“Bryce Carter has crashed.”’ 

Mr. Ricardo was shocked and disappointed. 

‘In an aeroplane? [I hadn't heard of it. I am so sorry 
Crashed? Dear me!"’ 

“I mean,’ said Joyce patiently, ‘that Diana has broken 
off the engagement. That's another reason why I think 
something ought to be done about it. She was very much 
in love with him and it all went in a week or two—she 
gave him no reason. So he’s barred out, isn’t he? 
I feel that I can’t really stand aside not, of course, 
that I have anything to do with it. ." Joyce Whipple 
was rapidly becoming incoherent, while the color now 
flamed in her cheeks. ‘‘So unless you can help. . 

But Mr. Ricardo felt that his position was more delicate 
than ever. He was not at all attracted by his companion 's 
confusion, and since the hoped-for avenue of escape was 
closed for him he cast desperately about for another—and 
found it. 

““T have got it,”’ he said, shaking a finger at her trium- 
phantly. .« 

“What have you got?’’ Joyce asked warily. 

‘The only possible solution of the problem.”’ 

He was most emphatic about it. There was to be no 
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discussion at all. His arrangement must just go through. 

‘You are the one person indicated to put the trouble 
right,’’ he declared. ‘‘You are Diana's friend. You 
know all her other friends. You can propose yourself for 
her party at the Chateau Suvlac. You have influence with 
her. If there is anyone dangerous—wasn't that the 
word you used?—no one is so likely as you to discover who 
it is. Yes.”’ 

He looked her over. There was a vividness about her, 
a suggestion of courage and independence which went 
very well with the straight slim figure and the delicate 
tidiness of her appearance. She seemed purposeful. This 
was the age of young women. By all means let one of 
them, radiant as Joyce Whipple, blow the trumpet and 
have the intense satisfaction of seeing the walls of this 


~ 


Win. wo ce 


= 


S~ SY 


He himself would look on without 
one pang of envy from the house of the nobleman with the 
resonant name, the Vicomte Cassandre de Mirandol. 

“You! Of course, you!’ he exclaimed admiringly. 

Suddenly the positions were reversed. So great a dis- 
comfort was visible in Joyce Whipple's movements and in 
her face that Mr. Ricardo was astonished. He had chanced 
upon a quite unexpected flaw in her armor. It was she 
who now must walk delicately. 

“No doubt,’’ she admitted with a great deal of embar- 
rassment. “‘Yes, and I have been asked to Suvlac ‘ 
and I shall goifIcan. ButI don’t think thatIcan.’’ She 
broke out passionately, ‘I wish with all my heart that I 
could! But I shall probably be out of reach. That's why 
[ said that it was of no use to write to me and why I want- 
ed to unload the whole problem upon you. You see’’— 
she looked at Mr. Ricardo shyly and quickly looked away 
again—'‘you see, Cinderellas must be off the premises by 
midnight’’—and with a hurried glance at the clock— 
‘and it’s almost midnight now.” 


new Jericho col mans. 


She rose quickly as she spoke and with a smile and a 
pleasant word she joined a small cluster of young people 
by the flower-banked grate. These had obviously been 
waiting for her, for they wished their hostess good night 
and immediately went away. 


R. RICARDO certainly had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he had not committed himself to Joyce 
Whipple's purposes. But the satisfaction was not very 
real. The odd story which she had told him was just the 
sort of story which appealed to him, for he had a curious 
passion for the bizarre. And even then he was less in- 
trigued by the narrative than by the narrator 
He tried indeed to fix his mind upon the problem of 
Diana Tasborough. But the problem of Joyce Whipple 


“| am Hevbes- 


thal, the Com- 
missaire of Po- 
lice. | beg ot 


you as yet not 
to distvess your- 


selves 


popped up instead. Almost before he realized his un- 
timely behavior he had got her dressed up like some wilful 
beauty of the Second Empire. There she was sitting in 
front of him as he drove Pack to his house in Grosvenor 
Square, her white shoulders rising entrancingly out of one 
af those round escalloped gowns which kept up heaven 
knows how and spread in voluminous folds hou: her 
feet. 

Yet even so, with her thus attired before his eyes as 
it were, he began to doubt, to wonder whether he was not 
growing a trifle old-fashioned and prejudiced. For after 
all, could Joyce Whipple with her straight slender limbs, 
her wrists and hands and feet and ankles as fragile seem- 
ingly as glass have looked more lovely in any age than she 
had looked in the short shimmering frock which she had 
worn that night? Her voice certainly supported the argu- 
ment that her proper period was the Second Empire. For 
instead of the brisk high notes to which he was accus- 
tomed, it was soft and low and melodious and had a curi- 
ously wistful little drawl which it (Continued on page 101, 
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THE STORY OF 
YOUR GAR 


The Human History of the Nutomobile —the 
Dreams. Visions and Steuggles That Have Gone 
into the Making of the Cars We Ride in 


By FRAZIER HUNT 


No. 1—Your Buick 


[THE story of your car will make you acquainted with it as you have never been before, vut it és 
also the dramatic and colorful story of a brand-new life, a new era in civilization that has 
heen man-created under your very eyes——with such magic speed that even to those engaged in the new 


industry much of its story is unknown. 


Only twenty-five years ago “ horseless carriages’ were contraptions that sane people poked fun 
at and comedians cracked jokes about. Today the motor-car industry is the greatest business in 
{merica—greater than even the railroads. One single corporation, the General Motors, is the largest 
single corporation in the whole world—targer than the United States Steel Corporation. 

But vast, perfected and mechanical though it is, behind it has been, and still are, the dream- 
ing men, the daring romantic pioneers who breathed the breath of life into a mass of iron and steel 


and rubber—and made it run. 


It is the story of these men—and of the cars they built—that Frazier Hunt tells in this series. 
He has chosen representative cars and written into each the warm personal story that has all but 
heen forgotten in the swift, forward-plunging, high-speed progress of this fantastic industry. 


E’LL put up the money if you'll make it 
run the sixty-eight miles from Detroit to 
Flint 
Dave Buick scratched his head and then 
looked over at the pride and hope of his lite—the home- 
made, home-conceived granddaddvy of all the two million 
Buicks that were to roll down the roads of the world 
luring the next quarter century 
All right, Mr. Whiting,’ he agreed. ‘‘If I make it to 
ou'll form a company and build a shop and we'll 
to the horseless carriage business? That'sa go. I'll 
comorrow 
ind early that tber dav of 1903 Dave Buick 
ranked up 1 in and put-putted down 
in ex-overall factorv at 
t, coward the promised 
make it He had squan- 
ion of his ind worse than 
rd lollars In debt 
was his faith in this funny 
in i moment of desperation he 
capital and J]. H. Whiting, Presi- 


t Wagon Works, had made this singularly 


The Editors of McCiure’s. 


sporting proposition to the busted but intrepid inventor 
Mr. Whiting and his far-sighted Flint associates had 
caught a flash of the vision of a horseless America and 
sensed that the wise vehicle concerns must turn to motor- 
car manufacturing or eventually slide out of business. 

‘“What we want to know is this: Will it really run?"’ 
Mr. Whiting announced to Dave Buick. ‘‘If it can make 
Flint in a dav we'll do business.”’ 

‘Look out for me around supper-time tomorrow even- 
ing, Dave Buick promised 

It wasn't a rainy day—but the dirt roads didn't have to 
be muddy in those days to be nothing to brag about. Nor 
did these home-made cars have the big tires or the easy 
springs cars have nowadays 

Anyway, with high hopes and light heart, Dave Buick 
started gaily off to Flint. For the first ten miles he didn't 
have any trouble at all worth speaking about. Here he 
was rattling along in fine shape—when suddenly, just as 
he had almost reached Pontiac, he hit a rut and something 
yery bad happened. 

He got out and got under—as the now forgotten old 
motor song used to have it. He found his rear axle had 
cracked. And here he was less than half-way to Flint. 
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From Pontiac he telephoned back to Detroit and got a 
drayman to come out and haul him back—on credit. He 


‘would pay him as soon as he made his car run to Flint. 


Back at the shop Dave and his son Tom went to work 
and ‘‘whittled’’ out a new axle—made it out of a piece of 
scrap iron. It took them a week to get the thing fitted and 
everything running again. 

This second attempt he swore a little and prayed a little 

and madc it by supper-time. 

It was a Classic run—an historical event. Today Buick 
cars are run on the roads of 104 separate countries over the 
world. The Buick Company is called the heart of the 
General Motors Corporation—and the General Motors ts 
to the motor industry what the U. S. Steel is to the steel 
ndustry or the International Harvester Corporation to the 
farm machinery business. 

Today Dave Buick at seventy-three is forgotten, but his 
soul—the Buick car—goes marching on. Unknown, un- 
sung and all but penniless, he lives in a tiny apartment in 

he magic city of motor-cardom—Detroit. His name isn't 
even in the telephone directory—but it proudly flaunts 
tselt on the name-plates of two million cars in every cor- 


of the earth. 


SHREE dreamers have in turn touched their 
wands to the Buick car and the great General Motors 


great 


| Corporation 


Che first of these is this forgotten little mechanic and 


in- 
who contributed the very first dream and the name 
» the Buick car. His father, a sturdy Scotch carpenter, 
| brought him to America in a sailing vessel when he 
little more than a babe in arms. When he was twelve 
¢ left the public schools of the struggling city ot Detroit 


LOT, 


vas 
| 


1904: The frst 
Buick with 


Buick k, 


unventor, a 


Tom 
of the 


Ss 


son 
pas- 


sengev 


and apprenticed himself to 
the firm of Flowers Bros., 
brass foundry and finishers. 
By the time he was twenty-one he was foreman of the 
foundry and five vears later he and William Sherwood, 
foreman of the finishing end of the business, left Flowers 
Bros. and established Buick & Sherwood Mfg. Co., in a 
small corner building just outside the then city limits of 
Detroit—now East Lafavette and Meldrum Streets. Buick 
and Sherwood invented and manufactured bathroom 
fixtures and were very successful. In 1901, when their 
business had grown to include two plants and six hundred 
employees, they sold out to the Standard Sanitary Mfg 
Co. Buick was given stock in this ‘‘trust’’ but almost im- 
mediately disposed of it for more than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars in cash—which he squandered as fast as he 
could in his wild horseless-carriage dreams. 
UT from way back in 1893 Buick had been bitten by 
the motor-car bug. His factory was located 
from a rail head and it was necessary for him to do all his 
trucking a long distance. If he could fix an 
wagon he could do away with all the bother and expense 
and tyranny of horse-drawn trucks 
ger Car as a commercial proposition « 
until after he had sold his factory 
twenty-four hours a day 
Once rid of his factory, Buick cleaned out the bart 
the rear of his house and fitted up a real machine shop 
Wav back in 1896 he had built a car that would do e 
thing but run. It had a bad case of spark plug trouble 


at 
ith 


miles 


engine in a 


The idea of a passen 


14 | 


nt enter his hea 


1 
I 


and was able to dream 


al 
ery 


the cl 


} 
nea 


Pine 
rt 


nd ' 
Something was very decidedly wrong w 
} 


and Dave Buick saw th 


soul of any 


at the engine was the an 


horseless carriage 
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to carry on his experiments he built marine and 
engines and sold them to the trade. They were 
xd engines—but Buick wasn't satisfied with 
ill had money left from the sale of his bathtub 
iow he sent out letters to all the purchasers 
rines asking them to return the motors at his ex- 
| he would refund them in full. One man refused, 
his engine was good enough for him—but the 
greed to let Dave have them back 
hey were in his barnyard he told his son Tom to 
ledge and break every one of them to pieces—and 
same time destroy every die and plan of this old en- 
He would start all over again 
fall of 1g02 he leased an old building that had 
an overall factory and went after this engine 
hammer and tongs He spent money by the 
lreaming only of developing a motor that 
strong, efficient and cheap 
yo3 he hit onto the valve-in-head idea, built 
id put it in a Car [The car would run—some 
me his monev was entirely gone and he owed 
ly around town that he could owe. He had 


but he didn't have the money to develop 


Flint the Flint Wagon Works had the money and 
but no car. So it was that Dave Buick drove 
he money, combined the ideas—and on January 
the Buick Mfg. Co. was born 
That first year they made twenty-eight cars—but some- 
thing was the matter with them. They called in outside 
help and made some minor changes in design and con- 
struction—and soon they had a whale of a car 
In the meantime the Buick Mfg. Co. had involved itself 
and the Flint Wagon Works and three of the four local 
banks so deeply that something had to be done about it 
At that time the biggest man in Flint was W. C. Durant, 
President of the Durant-Dort Carriage Company, the 
Henry Ford of the carriage-makers of that early day. 


H’ [S Dreamer Number Two—keen, imaginative, rest- 
less, energetic and at this time forty-two years old. 
They begged him to take over the tottering Buick com- 
pany Almost overnight he reorganized it into a five-hun- 
dred-thousand-dollar company, selling the stock on the 
streets of Flint. Widows, school-teachers, bankers, re- 
tired farmers and business men bought the stock. Today 
in Flint there are probably two hundred of the original 
investors of this company who have held on to their stock, 
taken their stock dividends—and find that their holdings 
today are worth sixty-five dollars for every 
single dollar they invested in 1904. 

This Dreamer Durant refused to build many 
cars until he could build good cars. In 1905 he 
sold 627 Buicks; in 1906, 2,295 Buicks and in the 
panic year of 1907 he built and sold more than 
three thousand Buicks 

‘It will not be many years before Buick alone 
will build more than fifty thousand cars an- 
nually,”’ he declared publicly 
during the panic Friends 
looked at one another and 
pityingly shook their heads 

A vear or two later he an- 
nounced that the day was 
coming when America alone 
would absorb one million cars 
each vear. They all but led 
him off when he said that 


fi First Dreamer, Dave 
Buick, had dropped out 
now—dropped out as the 





dreamers, faced with the problem of making their dreams 
come true commercially, so often do—and the Second 
Dreamer, Durant, gave birth to a new and even greater 
dream. 

All the great American industries were being consoli- 
dated at this time—steel, oil, railroads, mines and a thou- 
sand and one others. Why not bring together a number 
of the powerful motor-car companies? 

Durant went to Ford, Reo and Maxwell and Buick. 
Sure, they would sell—only at the last moment Henry 
Ford demanded two of his three million selling price in 
cash. When the other companies heard about this they 
wanted cash too. And since there was no cash money in 
sight the deal was off. 

But Dreamer Durant went right on ahead. On Septem- 
ber 16, 1908, he incorporated the General Motors Com- 
pany under the laws of New Jersey with a capital stock of 
$7,000,000 preferred and $5,500,000 common. 

On October 1, 1908, the General Motors acquired the 
stock of the Buick Motor Company, for $1,249,250 in 
General Motors common and $2,498,500 in General 
Motors preferred. 

On November 12, 1908, Durant took over the Oldsmo- 
bile for $1,195,880 in General Motors common, $1,827,693 
in General Motors preferred and $17,279.39 cash. 

On January 20, 1909, he bought in the dying Oakland 
for $305,523 cash. And on July 28, 1909, the Cadillac at 
a total price of $4,400,000. 

That vear of 1909 the General Motors did a gross busi- 
ness of $34,000,000, with a net profit of $10,500,000. The 
following year they exceeded $50,000,000 in business, with 
a profit of $11,500,000. 

But the dreamer stretched his arms a little too far. New 
buildings, new companies, new expansion on all sides in- 
volved the company, in 1910, in a situation that bordered 
on an absolute crash. Fifteen million dollars were needed 
to hold off a panic—and the fifteen million dollars could 
only come from the bankers. 

They would put up the money only if an absolute con- 
trol of the business, through a voting trust, was put in 
their hands for five 
years. This was 
done and Dreamer 
Durant stepped 
out. Within a year 
a youn £ man 
named Nash was 


in his place—and the 
Buick name and fame 
reached new and dizzy 


heights. 


HEN on a Sep- 

tember day in 
1915 the General Mo- 
tors Corporation held 
their preliminary di- 
rectors’ meeting in 
New York when the 
bank control would 
end. Durant in the 
meantime had estab- 
lished the Chevrolet 
car and had been dab- 
bling in General Mo- 
tors stock. 
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be 
a 


Dreamer No. 2: 
W. C. Durant 





Into this meet- 
ing now strode 
the exiled Du- 
rant. On the 
great flat-top 
desk he threw 
down a bale of 
written proxies. 

““Gentlemen,”’ 
he pronounced 
with a fine sweep 
of his hand, ‘I 
hold more 
than fifty-one per 
cent of the Gen- 
Motors 
| believe 
take 


this 


h ere 


eral 
stock 

a | will 
; charge of 
meeting.” 
Shrewd, hard- 
fisted bankers 
gasped and made 
funny 
after all 


Dream t N 


Alfved P. Slox 


noises in 


veir throats. He had done it done the in- 

redible, the impossible 

Before anyone could rise to protest he had secured the 
er’s seat in the band-wagon and was blowing the 

orn to start. 

Carefully he gathered the proxies and shoved them in 

No one had bothered to count them. It 

had not, because he had /ess than fifty per 


Probably in the whole 


is brief-case. 
Vas well they 
ent, but he made his bluff stick 
istory of great American industries there has never been 

h a colossal and superb bluff made against our keen- 
vitted, man-wise money-lenders. 

\ month later when the official meeting 
Durant did have sufficient voting stock to make good his 
He had talked himself back into control of this 
He could again be the dreamer—he 


was held 


gesture. 
ast corporation. 


Dveamev No. 1: 
David Buick 


- 


, . 


could again swing his magic wand. He swung it high, 
wide and handsome New subsidiary companies were 
absorbed, new buildings started and great schemes of 
expansion put under way. But in the war-boom 
bubble burst and business dropped to earth with a dull 
bang. Durant, the dreamer, dropped along with it 

But the little old Buick car kept running just the same 
running bigger and stronger every year. 

Pierre S. DuPont pinch hit as President of the General 
Motors for the first vear following Durant’s second and 
final retirement. Then the Third Dreamer came along. 


192 


IS name is Alfred P 
Buick car 


just as he dreams of the other General Motors cars as the 


Sloan, Jr. He dreams of 
as the absolute standard of its cla 


set and accepted standards for each of their respective 


types. He dreams.of more and more efficiency in the mak- 
ing of cars and sounder and sturdier methods in selling cars 
He dreams of making the General Motors Corporation a 
great lasting, eternal monument of this mechanical age of 
America. He dreams of sending the roots of his great 
business deep into the soil of the world. 

The other dav I stood in a great modern Dante’s Inferno 
and saw glowing, spluttering, fascinating molten met 
turned before my eves into the castings of Buick engin 
Then slowly, step by step, I followed these castings 
they grew as if by magic into an engine. Then I starte 
down the long moving assembly line and saw this engin 
gain a Chassis, wheels, brakes and then a beautiful bod 
all while I walked along by 

I had seen almost all of it—vyet more than one hundre 

men had had a part in the 
It was a magician’s trick done slowly before me 


1tS side 


{ 


thousand building of this 
Buick. 
while I watched 
it was done. 

It is American magic; the most complicated machine 
that time has ever constructed for man, vet built almost 
without the touch of man’s hands. A machine built by 
machines—a marvel made by marvels. It was well past the 


two million one hundred thousandth (Continued on page 97 


and yet I could not begin to guess how 
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THE CONJURER 


x Strong Man S Magic Makes Hap- 


piness out of Wea 


¢ away the last notes of the little 
bugles floated back to 
i¢ in the One minute after an- 
ther added itself to the irretrievable past until 
Then in the hot breathless- 
little prairte behind the officers’ quarters the 
woman, lovelier than she had 


ROM half a mil 
ird-throated artillery 


infantry post 


i. dozen were lost 
suddenly as a 
first youth, stepped from the sheltering aisles 
her shoulder into their 


! 1 
ert rlance DaCK OVECT 


from the shadow cast by 
I've waited a 


whispered the boy 


W here have vou been? 


¢ irs! 
juickly into the darkness beside him. 
t get away she answered softly “Captain 
n and didn’t leave until after taps.” 
And last night? When you didn't come at all?”’ 

His itch slipped and clattered against the wooden 
wall as he reached forth to grasp her shoulders with both 
nervous hands. The resounding noise caused her to start 
and she answered in still more furtive tones 

Same reason, except that he stayed till twelve. Butch 
got sleepy ind annoved.”’ 

And he was there the night before and the night before 
that!"’ cried Charley excitedly. “‘Denise!”’ 

“Vee dear? 

I don't like it!’ 

“Neither do I,”’ she replied, sighing 

‘You're mine!"’ he asserted violently 
of you Aren't vou, Denise?”’ 

She half turned from him to gaze silently into the hot 


“Every little bit 


te night 
woua”” i ; } 
vou re insisted 
length and sadly 


said at “though God 


[ were—or saw some hope of being so 

at him and went on with quick concern 

x so long, dear. Come in and 

ed the crutch and helped him to cross the 

As they moved through the 

stv-smelling darkness Charley continued queru- 
is crutch thumping out the impatient phrases 

call has he coming four nights a week, anvhow? 


into the barn 


after? How come he's so suddenly discovered 
ise sighed again as she sank down beside him in the 

hav that moldered in a low mow at the right end 
icture 


be silly, 


of the str 
Don't Charley; he hasn’t—nort, at least, in the 
wav vou mean. When he comes he asks for Butch and 
I » Hallie much more than he does to me What 


CaAlKS T 
ning to be afraid of is that he has discovered 


loor opposite the one they had entered by 
fell in a slanted square on the rough and 
n the dim radiance cast up from the silvered 
was knotted 
ouble. She idlv traced the out- 


brow and her eves 


‘ness and l ragedy 


‘By ‘WILKESON O’GONNELL 


line on the boarding, then raised her eyes to gaze across the 
small prairie that stretched to a thin dark line of woodland 
on the horizon’s rim. 

‘Because,’ she answered at last, ‘‘I think he’s watching 
me. Whenever I try to leave the porch, when he is there, 
he calls me back and holds me talking till I sit down 
again. And Charley, I'd rather die than have him 
guess about us!’ 

‘Has he ever said anything to make you think he has?”’ 
asked Charley thoughtfully. 

“No,” she admitted. ‘“‘But if it ever gets out he'll be 
the one to let it.”’ 

‘*How so?”’ 

‘Because he’s always prowling around in odd places, 
hunting—"’ 

For that damned Airdale cur of his,"’ interjected Charley. 
‘That's true enough, but I don’t believe it would matter 
if he should stumble on us out here. He's a pretty good 
hombre when all is said and not the talking kind.” 

‘But Charley,’’ whispered Denise, suddenly shrinking 
against him, ‘‘1t would be horrible to have anyone know! 
It would spoil it all.” 

‘Never mind, sweetheart,’ murmured the boy com- 
fortingly. ‘‘It’s probably just imagination. Most likely 
he really comes to talk over the things that he and Butch 
haven't time for between drinks at the club at noon.”’ 

‘But it isn’t at home alone, Charley, that he’s watch- 
ing,’ said Denise. ‘“‘It’s in all sorts of places. The other 
morning at guard-mount, for instance, when | was looking 
after the children for Hallie and yesterday when Mrs. 
Lomax and I were going down to the cavalry post. As 
we went past the band-house I heard footsteps. I turned 
around and there was Captain Spearman—absorbed in a 
letter. But a minute later, when I raised my vanity case 
and caught his reflection in the mirror, he was eyeing me 
in the oddest way. Speculatively—sort of.” 

‘But why should he suspect #s?"’ asked Charley reason- 
ably. ‘‘We've been so careful and no one can possibly see 
us coming out here, thanks to the Colonel's corn.”’ 

‘““No,"’ she mused, “‘there doesn't seem to be any real 
reason." 

“And we're never together on the post any more—not 
since the day that Marie Turner—"’ 

He stopped short and Denise finished the sentence, 
wincing openly as she spoke. 

Addressed a few pointed remarks on old maids 
with young lovers.”’ 

“Little beast!"’ snarled Charley. ‘‘Lucky happy cruel 
little beast! If she can’t break a heart one way she'll find 
some other.” 

“No,” said Denise, 
young—and unhurt—"’ 
f “Well, a'd like to change that last for her!’’ 
Charley sharply. ‘‘God, how I'd like to torment her as 
she has tormented us!"’ 


‘“‘vou're too severe. She's just 


said 
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‘It would be im- 
possible, Charlev, 
said Denise. ‘That 
sort of girl is invul- 
For every 
criticizes 


nerable. 
one who 
her there are ten bach- 
elors to rise up in 
contradiction; and 
naturally she go- 
ing to accept their 
verdict in favor of her 
innocent mischief and 
general. adorableness 
nstead of a harsher 
nd truer judgment. 
And shereally doesn't 
mean to hurt 
loes sometimes. 
is merely 
norance and lack 
imagination.’’ 

He bent forward to 
laugh at her. 

“You irritatingly 
charitable darling! 
Well, I can forgive 
Marie, since her taunt 
made us what she 
said. Denise,”’ 
his voice grew husky 
as the dust-laden si- 
lence, ‘“do you know 

can you guess—~ 
what you mean to 
me?”’ 

“Dear boy,’’ she 
whispered and drew 
his head tc the hol- 
low of her shoulder, 
cradling him in her 
arms like a_ child. 
“Just about what 
vou mean—to me.” 

He lay there quietly for a moment, then straightened to 
speak with vigor 

‘‘No, no, a thousand times no! For vou are life itself to 
me. When the Colonel and Mother shut me up with that 
everlasting, ‘Well, you can’t understand, Charley; you've 
had no experience’—as if I hadn't had a damned sight 
bitterer experience than they had had at my age!—then I 
have you to think of and, though I can't say so, | know 
I've had one of the greatest human experiences. And it 
no longer irritates me to hear Bob and Vin talking about 
their ‘skirts’ in the way they alwavs do before me, as if | 
were a Cross between a piece of furniture and an agent for 
God, how much 

a tender warm 


is 


as she 
Her 
ig- 


of 


cruelty 


he Society for the Prevention of Vice 
better it is to have been loved by a woman 
slow-breathing woman—than to spend your time chasing 

couple of flappers who'll give just as many pecky kisses 
o the next man as they let vou take! Now, can | 
mean half as much as that to you, Denise?”’ 


‘More!”’ ‘*For vou i 


are the only one I 


she answered. 


“Quite right. Charley, to shield the 


] 


lady. drawled a vesonant voice 


have to love. ... I’m thirty years old. I've had a 
father and loved him—and he is dead. That was all my 
life until one day in June when Marie Turner laughed be- 
cause I brought you a book and a plate of fudge.” 

‘*But Butch and Hallie and the kids?’’ 

Denise shrugged the shoulder under his head. 

‘Butch isn’t so bad as a brother,”’ she said, ‘though he 
at me till I cry sometimes. But he wouldn't stand 
the mildest affection, 
As 


sistel 


jeers 
for anything more than sisterly 


ror 


which he prefers to have expressed in words 


Hallie, I do care for her. More than most do for a 
But there's a limit to such affection that ts 
in it 


very 
And | 


| 
! 


in-law 
quickly reached anc no pa 
can't even show how much I love the babies for fear they 


She doesn't half like 


enderness has 
reciprocate and she will be jealous 
the wav that Tommy 
‘*And vou have no intimate friends,’’ finished Charley 
‘**No,.”’ she said, ‘not anv longer. They're all married 
“What I'll never comprehend is why you aren’ 
‘ ] ] 


adoring 


trails around after me now 


said Did no one ever see the blood ebbi 
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“When 


reflec tion in 


[ caught 
ind flowing under that his rid 
skin of yours 
and the way your eves 
burn and pale from 

red-brown to silvery topaz? Has no one ever guessed 
what you are really like? Are you truly, wholly, all my 
own? 

Denise laughed a little 

““Charlev! No one ever did 
you have either.’ 

Oh, [ have!’’ he averred vehemently. “Love isn’t 
blind the contrary, it opens the eyes to hidden 
things Though some of these aren't hidden, but 
plain for all to see. And I'll wager other men did see 
them, too, but were scared off by that sweet cold imper- 
sonal little manner with which you meet the world. I 
was braver than they. I crashed through the icy barrier 
and found you on the other side.”’ 

Denise laughed again, tender and amused. 

“Yes, boys rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

‘I don’t care what you call me!’ he cried passionately. 
“IT was no fool in this. Was I?’’ He waited vainly 
for her answer. ‘‘Was I, Denise? . Was I”’ 

She still said nothing; and in the pause the silver square 
on the splintery floor melted and disappeared as a cloud 
slid itself over the face of the moon 

“Oh, I don't know! I don't know!"’ Her answer 
wailed suddenly and bitterly into the darkness. ‘‘That’s 
Fools! An old fool and a young 
one. Silly Charley, Charley, I don’t see 
where this is leading us! It’s all so dark and hopeless.”’ 

The boy sat upright in the hay 

“Denise! You don't regret—but of course 
What could a crippled boy mean to a woman—"’ 


Of thirty!" cried Denise. “‘That's what you were 
a 


golden vanity he was eyeing 
4 AlLil 


me speculatively” 


and I doubt whether 


Ves, 


On 


what they would call us 


fools! 


you do! 


going to say 


He caught his breath sharply, stiffened all but the 
flaccid limb and then spoke in a gentle tone. 

“Denise, we're each all the other has. Don't let’s waste 
the little time we have together in quarreling.”’ 

Instantly she was softened. 

“T didn't mean to. . Forgive me, dearest. 

But we've got to face some change soon, for this morning I 
heard your father saying again that he was going to cut 
the corn down. When it’s gone we won't be able to meet 
here any more, with the barn in plain sight of every cook 
on the Officers’ Line.”’ 

Charley stirred noisily in the hay. 

“If we could marry!"’ he muttered. 
marry and get away!” 

‘““We can't, dear,’ said Denise sadly. “‘My income 
amounts to just twerty-five dollars a month and I can't 
increase it. I've tried.’’ 

‘So have I,’” he added in utter discouragement. ‘“‘And 
now I know I'll always be hopelessly dependent on the 
Colonel.’’ He paused to stare at the vague gray block of 
the doorway and then turned to her passionately, fearfully. 
‘Denise, it hasn't come to an end, has it? It mustn't come 
toanend! It can’t come to anend . can it? Can 
vee 

“Darling, darling!’ she replied miserably. ‘‘It was 
bound to come to an end sometime, and when I think of 
the one Captain Spearman is likely to bring it to I feel I'll 
go insane! To be jeered at through the whole post! To be 
talked over by the mess! To have Butch making fun of us 
at every meal and Marie Turner cracking nasty jokes with 
every bachelor in the garrison! To have your infirmity 
and my age talked about and talked about and talked about! 
Oh, I couldn't face it! I couldn't! I couldn't! . . . Oh 

my . God!” 

For an ovai of yellow light some two feet broad sud- 
denly fell on the floor before them and after wheeling 
uncertainly slowly traveled toward the haymow. As 
the glare slid upon them Charley threw himself before 
Denise, who leaned still farther into his protecting 
shadow. 

“Quite right, Charley, to shield the lady,’’ drawled a 
resonant voice from behind the light, ‘‘but. . .”’ 

‘‘Spearman!'’ gasped the two in the mow. 

‘ Rather unnecessary, as I already know it is De- 

I'll turn off this torch, as it seems to distress 
For I intend to remain some 


“If only we could 


nise. 
her, as soon as I find a seat. 
time.’ 

The light turned from them to dance over a clutter of 
unwanted things such as usually collect in ancient barns. 
From a pile of cast-off tools, harness, oil-cans, stovepipe 
and other junk the captain dragged forth a broken-kneed 
wheelbarrow, propped it securely against a mildewed 
saddle and sat j ne 

‘This will do,”’ he considered, ‘‘nicely.”’ 

The light vanished. 

‘‘T’ve come,”’ he explained, “‘to join in the conversation 

if you've no objection?” 

He spoke with insistent courtesy and waited for a re- 
joinder, but the silence was filled only by the labored 
breathing of the two in the haymow. 

‘Though it is hardly a conversation if I do all the talk- 
ing,"’ he pointed out, ‘‘and I always have hated mono- 
logues, either in myself or others. . . . Good Lord, you 
two!’ in an exasperation. ‘“‘Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

“‘How. . . how did you discover? 
his voice returning to his throat. 

“Come, that’s something more like,"’ said Spearman 
with satisfaction. “Even as you have surmised, by means 
oll that damned—the term is yours, Charley—Airdale cur 
of mine. Early one afternoon last week she retired to this 
place to escape a well-deserved licking and crawled under 


.’ said Charley, 
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the deceased lawn-mower that is bedded in the harness- 
room behind me. Just as I had gotten hold of her collar, 
preparatory to dragging her into the light of day, you two 
came wandering into this part of the barn—and stayed 
three blasted hours, while I missed two formations!’’ 

‘Then you ave been watching me?”’ asked Denise. 

“Quite so,’ admitted Spearman. 

“But why?” She spoke in less alarm as her bepuzzle- 
ment grew. ‘You must have found out everything there 
is to know that afternoon.” 

“Not by one long, long shot!"’ denied Spearman em- 
phatically. “That merely revealed you as something 
other than the lovely breathing tinted statue, the hand- 
some automaton that we've all been taking you for ever 
since I can remember. It made me wonder how on earth 
you ever got that way. So I trailed you to find out. 

And, my lord—I found! What I found!’’ 

He paused to light a cigaret. The match flared high, 
showing his bronzed and bony face with the thick brows 
meeting above the large but slender beak of his nose. It 
struck quick flames from the hooks of his Sam Brown 
belt, gleamed dully from the insignia and went out. 

‘“What—what did you find?’’ hesitated Denise—and 
shrank into Charley's arm as she asked it. 

“T found out,”’ said Spearman slowly, *‘all or much—or 
at least a little—of what has been going on behind that 
frozen face of yours in the last fourteen years. I recalled 
the days when you were eighteen and I was a sec- 
ond lieutenant and we 
both used to play around 
with Marjory Holland, 
who was an early edi- 


tion of Marie Turner, 
with enough sex ap- 
peal to outfit a chorus 
in the Follies. It must 
have been then that 
vou began to weave 
vour reserve out of 
hurt vanity, for you 
had no attention, in 
spite of your loveli- 
Gees 6 2 

“Obr* Denise sat 
up in the hay with a 


gasp. 


Marie 


maids 


And for the life of me,’’ went on Spearman un- 
noticing, “‘I can’t remember taking you out more than 
twice, even though you were the Colonel's daughter. 
Then, of course, you were more and more shut in on your- 


self as your girl friends married and ceased to talk to 
As you made no new friends, it left you pretty lonely 


vou 


tew pointed remarks on « ld 


but nothing to what it was when the old Colonel died 
and you had no one left to actively love. This showed me 
it is pure cold infernal pride that makes you let the post 
reiterate cach fresh Decoration Day, ‘Denise never appre- 
ciated her father; it was Hallie, you notice, who carried 
the flowers to the cemetery while his daughter stayed at 
home—as usual.’"’ 

“He knew how much I loved him,’ interrupted Denise 
woodenly. ‘‘Why should I care what a lot of garrison 
Cats are saying about us?” 

“Quite so,’ nodded Spearman, “‘though you do care 

on some subjects. Meanwhile, as I gassed with 
Butch on tactics and top sergeants, I watched your sup- 
pressed affection for his kids and guessed your inward 
withering under the lash of his clumsy satire. And sud- 
denly I knew that your abstractions were not really empty- 
mindedness but a withdrawal into a dream world of your 
own, where—"’ 

“Don't oh, don't!"’ gasped Denise again. ‘‘Please, 
please stop!’ But he pursued the theme relentlessly. 

“It was then that it occurred to me just why the old 
Colonel used to be everlastingly harping on a platitude 
that all our world accepts, as a rule, without conscious 
consideration: that a coward always catches it quickest, 
hottest and heaviest. I suppose he was trying to harden 
you enough to get along without him. But yow refused 
to be hardened. You just built up a defense shell on 
the outside while remaining, yourself, soft as butter and 


° by 7 

lurner addressed a 

water within it 
this is terrible 
‘y ou ve 


! 
mec 


weak as 
“Oh. 
moaned Denise. 
noright—no right—to know much about 
“By jove,’’ returned Spearman reflectively, ‘I dot 
why the whole garrison doesn’t know about this aff: 
with Charley! Except that most people are too taker 
up with their own business or Marie Turner's to notice 
anything. But two innocents have certainly m 
managed wonderfully.”’ 
‘“‘H—how?”’  stammered 
**Well, in the first place . 


with vounqd lovers | 
SO 
{ See 


ili 


iS- 


vou 


in renewed fright. 
Continued on page 111 
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The Inside Story of Steve Hartigan 
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Million-Dollar Gitt 


OANARY ‘BIRD 


By 


father 
After 
an- 


HARTIGAN’S 


lamp-maker 


TEVI 
Ww 
working many 

) other man he opened a little 
shop ot his own in a basement in Gold Street, not far from 
the Brooklyn he made daily trips 
n little home near the 


morning and 


as t 


ve for 


ars 


Bridge, over which 


night to his modest 
rliest memory was of his father’s hands—stubby 
ls crisscrossed with deep white scars, strong 
and gentle little afraid of the dark 
1 which he was so new. 


kind, too, but she was always in a 


to a boy 


was 
three sisters older than he was and one 
his mother gave piano lessons and played 
the church, besides keeping the house like 


s what the neighbors were always saying: “‘Mrs. 
see you ever manage all 
children and your music and keeping 
like wax And his mother would smile, but 
as if she expected them to say it. 

He always tell when there was company in the 
house—or a pupil. He could tell by the way his mother 
laughed or by the tone of her voice. Pretty soon she'd be 
picking up one of those odd-looking white-and-black 
sheets from the cabinet and putting it on the piano and 
plaving for them. It was an upright piano; there was a 
lictle burton in the front of it and when you pressed it the 
stand for the music came out like a cuckoo out of a cuckoo- 
clock had tried it himself when he was four vears 
old rade a fascinating noise blomp! Only 
came in and slapped him for touching it and 
when he cried she stood there, biting her lip. 

f a sudden she sat him down on the revolving 

1 opened the piano and gave him his first lesson. 
s weren't fun at all At first it was pleasant 
wed to go into the parlor and touch the piano 
Tey tiresome. All the same, he learned his 
phabet, or the more important parts of it, from Freitag’s 

isv Lessons for the Pianoforte’’ long before he went to 
id when he was nine he could read music much 


Hart don't how 
those 
the house« 
she d look 
ild 


Cort 


STEVE 


nocney4? 


SSO! 


got 


schor 
than he could do the new lessons in Ward's 
second Book 

His piano-playing didn’t help his standing with the 
in the neighborhood either. Of course the violin 
would have been worse because everybody could see you 
carrying it around and you'd get into all kinds of fights 
with This way, only the people who lived 
near-by knew anything about it, and there was only one 
way lle them. If anybody tried to kid him for being 
a sissy, he'd poke them one—that was all! If they thought 
there was anything the matter with him just because he 


ry ' 
lore ¢ 


bovs 


Strangers 


to hance 


played the piano, he'd show them. 

He was getting along very nicely, Mrs. Hartigan said. 
When there were visitors in the evening he'd have to play 
Minute Valse’’ or Levbach’'s ‘‘Noc- 
Friuhlingsrauschen.’’ And his sister 
and Anna would have to play 


them Chopin's 
Sindig’s 
Id 


ror 
Or 


to play 


have 


wou 


EDWARD L. MCKE 


/llustrations by 
Corinne Dillon 


NNA 


and Josephine would have to sing and 
the visitor would have to listen and 
say how nice it was. 

His mother’s own repertoire con- 
sisted of things called variations, fantasias and potpourris. 
Two of her special favorites were Chopin's *‘Polonaise’’ 
and an arrangement of “Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms."’ She was fond of those selections which 
had an elaborate bass, entailing much self-evident crossing 
of the hands, and a great many trills in the treble. 

Steve's taste was Sbnie. Many times when he should 
have been practising he'd be sitting there banging out one 
chord after another and evolving many a strange disso- 
nance. 

“You sound like a piano-tuner,”’ 
cuttingly more than once. 

What his father thought of his piano-playing he never 
found out. There were many things concerning which 
his father could be silent. Patrick Hartigan was an un- 
educated man, slow of speech and sparing of it. At that, 
he talked to Steve more than he did to anyone else. There 
had been the three daughters first and he never lost his 
delight in his son. 

Once when he was engaged in battle Steve saw his father 
standing a little way off down the street. As he looked 
his adversary gave him a telling blow and he stopped his 
fighting to cry, as children will, and ran to his father. 
“He, he .’ he began. “‘Don’t be a tattle-tale,”’ said 
Mr. Hartigan, but his own hands were clenching and un- 
clenching. ‘‘He was too big for you entirely, anyhow. 
Come on, Steve. I'll buy you an ice-cream soda. What do 
you say to that?” 

He was always doing things like that for Steve. Every 
time the boy brought home a good report card from school 
—good for him, that is, for he was no student—Hartigan 
would give him ten cents. Once when it wasn't so good 
he'd looked at it sadly and slipped the dime back in his 
Half an hour after that Mrs. Hartigan had found 
. He had 


his mother said 


pocket 
Steve clutching the coin in his pudgy fist. 
hands like his father’s. She'd been very indignant and 
made him give it back. Hartigan said nothing, but 
when her back was turned he gave Steve a shame-faced 
wink and Steve chuckled. 

Every Sunday Steve went out somewhere with his father 
and pretty nearly every Saturday. As he grew older there 
were occasional trips in the evening too. They never 
gave a detailed account of their travels to Mrs. Hartigan. 
Both of them were fond of the water—the Hartigans had 
been herring fishermen at Strath Lough ever since there 
were any Hartigans—and sometimes they'd go to Coney 
Island or to Glen Island or Clason Point, and then again 
maybe they'd only go for a walk down to the Wallabout 
Market or over to the Battery, with a visit to the Aqua- 
rium to see the wonderful fishes or along South Street. 
They were great walkers and they'd plod along silently, 
perfectly contented, or sit on a string-piece and watch the 
thack green barbor-water by the hour. Once Mrs. Harti- 
gan found a race-track badge, a ticket for the field stand 
at Gravesend, in Steve's pocket; and perhaps she didn’t 
find a few things to say about it. Bad enough for himself 
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to have his low tastes without bringing the boy into it. 
Low tastes are no doubt what Hartigan had. He'd been 
fond of the bottle as a young man, but marriage had 
changed all that. Certainly he and Steve would sneak out 
nearly every week to the Pelican A. C. or to the Pioneer 
to see a prize-fight. When the Giants or the Brooklyns 
were at home they could be seen seated a long way behind 
the pitcher, in the twenty-five-cent bleachers, uttering 
grave monosyllables at intervals and enjoying a com- 
panionship unmaired by the exchange of ideas. 


HEN Steve was fourteen years old his father died. 

A good deal of the time just before the end Hartigan 
was out of his head and he was displaying himself as a 
very different sort of person from the quiet dour man his 
family knew. Mrs. Hartigan sent the girls down-stairs 
ind tried to send Steve, but he wouldn't go. “‘You go 
yut,”’ he said to her, and their eyes flickered at each other 
ike darting knives. 

About the last coherent thing Patrick Hartigan said 
was this: ‘‘Come on, Steve, Sharkey’s fightin’ the boiler- 
maker tonight and he's gonna knock his block off.’ 
And he groped out with his hand and Steve held it and 
Hartigan smiled—and he went to Heaven smiling. 

They had a hard time with Steve for a long while after 
that. He moped and he didn’t want to go to school—he 
wanted to get a job. Hardly a week after the funeral Mrs. 
Hartigan was scandalized to hear him at the piano, strik- 
ng chord after chord as if he were groping for something. 
In she flounced and slammed the cover down, almost on 
his fingers. ‘‘Your father only a week dead . no re- 
spect for his memory . . . keeping that piano shut for a 
vear, a year. . Do you understand?”’ 

But when they took inventory, they found that it 
| couldn't be kept shut. Every penny was going to count. 
Chere were a couple of insurance policies in the Royal 























By and by he began to run in a nasty, tricky, sneering bass 


Arcanum and the Benevolent Legion and four or five 
thousand in the business and the house they lived in 
and that was all. Difficulties, however, were only a bugle- 
call to Mrs. Hartigan. Happily she began to plan a 
martyr’s career. None of the children should leave school. 
The oldest girl would soon be teaching. Anna‘d go to the 
training school too. Anna had a yearning to be a toe- 
dancer. No matter! As for Steve, he could be a 
lawyer or an engineer or a doctor. 


O HE stayed in high school and he didn't find it so bad. 
The studying was a nuisance but he had ambitions 
to be a quarter-miler—and it was a coeducational school 
and soon. There were various opportunities for a pianist 
also: a school orchestra and various semi-affiliated dance- 
trios. And he was resolved to learn ragtime. 
Words couldn't express Mrs. Hartigan’s contempt for 
ragtime. Certainly it was very different from the rococo 
art which she practised. It was a trick, she said, all a 
trick; anybody could pick it up. 
Perhaps Steve agreed with her. 
ragtime—nor, later on, for jazz. Three-four time was 
his pet musical form, or something even slower. His 
ragtime was self-conscious, deliberate, analytical even. 
He experimented with it. 


He had no passion for 


I got to go, I got to go, a soldier man I got to be; 
Rings on my fingers, bells on my toes; 


Oh, oh, that railroad rag, 
Just hear that ingine hum, 
That train is goin’ some! 


First there was the rhythm and then the overtones and 
the slurring. Now there was something in it besides the 
tune and the beat. What was it? The man who 
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wrote it was trying to say something. Maybe he didn’t 
it. Steve'd say it for him with his left 


wily, insidious, sinister hand. 


quite d 


are tO Say 
Is ¢ lever 

He found that while piano-playing is not of much use 
socially to a boy of ten, it has its advantages, if that’s the 
word, when the boy grows older. He had little opportu- 
nity to dance for he was always playing for others and 
getting fair sums of money for it. He was always meeting 
new girls and it cost him very little to entertain them. 
And if he were slow enough in his speech he could talk to 
them through the music. There were the Victor Herbert 
dainty and nice and a little sentimental. Shouldn't 
of Victor Herbert somewhere—just a 


' ’ 
hand, | 


girls 


there be a statue 


bones, any bottles today? There's a big fat ragman comin’ 
this way. A-ha-ny Rags? 


OMEHOW he got through high school. He was al- 
most nineteen. Fordham Law would admit him in 
the fall. ' 

Only, that summer something happened. It is not rele- 
vant to probe into it, to peep and botanize upon its de- 
tails. Steve had a love affair, as George Moore had a love 
affair and Dante had a love affair and as millions of men 
have a love affair to brighten their lives forever and to fill 
them with glory and with tears. George Moore brought 
back *‘The Lovers of Orelay’’—and perhaps you would 
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Hartigan gave Steve a shame -taced wink 
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— have passed the lady by in 
the street without a second 
glance. Yes, and George 
Moore too! Dante wrote 
an epic—and do you sup- 
pose Beatrice was lovelier 
than the usual fourteen- 
vear-old in Forsyth Street? 
Or that the passion of that 
Italian in the ditch for his 
love than Dante's 
was? 


is less 


ELL, Steve Hartigan 
brought back from 

his excursion into love a 

precocious taste for bitter 

whisky—and a song. 
The song was ‘‘Rose of 

My Heart.”’ He sold it in 

October of that year, to 

Wirttgeist, for fifty dollars. 

There was no royalty ar- 

rangement. The song has 

sold a million copies and 
it’s still selling. 
It’s not hard to see why. 

In the first place, it’s full 

of...common 

chords. It has two minor 
modulations and there are 
two separate and distinct 
first-tenor parts. It has 
ordinary words that any- 
body can understand—a 
voung Jew named Wein- 
gold wrote them in thirty 
minutes. But the idea ts 
there: Rose of my heart, 

I'll love vou forever. Wher- 

ever I go and I expect to 

go, I'll never forget you or 
Nothing can take away what 
we have now. Nothing—not old age nor death nor part- 
ing nor grief nor jealousy nor casualness! White bread is 
what you'll never be to me, Rose; you'll be roses and wine 
always. Everything else in the world is small and negli- 
gible compared to what you have given me. Not even 
you can ever take it back again! That's what it says, 
with its pitiful rhymes and its lyrics as cheap as tears and 
heartbreak are. 

It wasn't the words that put the number over, Wittgeist 
says, it was the barber-shop and the two wows. Got 
better chords than ‘“‘The Rosary’ and a better wow 
than ‘Sweet Adeline,”’ he says. 

That song altered Steve's plans considerably. There 
weren't enough evenings in the week for his social engage- 
ments. He made friends along Tin-Pan Alley—vaudeville 
people, song pluggers, tawdry girls with theatrical mania. 








what we are to each other. 
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{t every party he'd have to play ‘‘Rose of My Heart’’ at 
east once, and the more intoxicated the singers were the 
| better it sounded to them. By and by he began to run in 
a nasty, tricky, sneering bass to it and his good friends 
stopped asking him to play it. But somebody else would 

| oblige generally. 
Valerie Vere put him in her act and even gave him 
1 line in the billing, in suitably small print: “‘Steve 
Hartigan, the composer of ‘Rose of My Heart.’ "’ They 
played two weeks at Hammerstein's. But she didn't 
like his accompaniments 
said he was trying to 


And then he'd say: **Fifty dollars! All I got was fifty dol- 

lars. Well, they can take their fifty dollars and—and 

You think I care, huh? You think I care? Everybody, 

every body in the world's singing my song, my song, sec? 
‘*Rose of My Heart, I'll love vou forever And he’ d 

sing it in his thin pinched Tin-Pan-Alley song-writer'’s 


tenor till they piped him down. 


a theory that he was forced out of vaudeville 

r perhaps he may have be- 
come disgusted with him- 
self or hungry for the Big 


HERE’ 


‘eo al of his drinking; o 





10g the act with trick stuff 
that he was ‘‘unsym- 
pathetic.” 

{ct took her two weeks 
to find that out. 

Then he picked up a 
partner named ‘‘Priscilla 
Glover,’’ an old war-horse 
from the original chorus in 
Weber and Fields, and they 
toured the sticks together. 
Priscilla Glover managed 
him pretty well. She knew 

ery trick in the game 
ind she liked Steve and she 
ried to straighten him out. 
[Ic wasn’t much of an act 
had—one of those 
acts which is billed as 

Number Four,’’ aspires to 
be “‘Number Six’’ and 
winds up as ‘‘Number 
Three.’" When they got a 
New York try-out at the 
Alhambra they followed 
McCarthy's Monks and fin- 
ished the week in the 
Same Spot. 

After Priscilla Glover 
there were five other new 
members of the team and 
three different circuits in 
turn. It was common talk 
that Steve was drinking 
pretty heavily and becom- 
ing unreliable. He must 
have written a couple of 
hundred songs in the six 
vears that followed his 





they 





Town. 

Anvhow, he’s back there 
and he’s not in vaudeville 
anv more. Tommy Le 
Claire, of West and Le 
Claire, was up in the Sala- 
mander Insurance Com 
pany's offices on William 
Street the other day, trying 
to collect a check due him 
on a tourist-baggage policy 
claim. He'd lost some 
duffle between Madison, 
Wisconsin, and Eau Claire 
and figured he'd get paid 
for it or else get some pub- 
licity. 

All of a sudden whom 
did he see sitting behind a 
desk marked *“‘ Mortgage 
Department”’ but his old 
pal Steve Hartigan? 

Over he went on the 
double and threw his arms 
around Steve's neck. Half 
an hour later they were 
having lunch at An- 
gelo’s. 

Steve was doing o.k. he 
said. Been with the Sala- 
mander people three years. 
Seventy-five a week, he 
said. 

Le Claire privately de- 
ducted a third from this 
figure, that being the cus- 
tomary professional dis- 
count. Fifty bucks a week. 
Half-a-yard, he said to 





débuc. Lots of them were 
plugged pretty hard at 
first. Priscilla tried plenty 
of them. Valeska Surratt 
tried a couple. Blanche 
Ring sang one. Without 
exception they were flops. 


of the street carnivals? 


The closest he ever came to 
a real hit was an Oriental—‘*Khandjar"’ the name of 
it was. Ever hear of it? There now! You see? 
He tried everything—ballads, tangoes, fox-trots, comics, 
nut-songs. Nothing was any good except ‘Rose of 
My Heart. 
Pe»ple who went on parties with him in those days say 
hat when he got enough drinks in him he'd tell you what 
cat song it was; that you'd hear it on trolley cars, 

om ~~ home from the Island, from Rockaway, from 
Revere Beach, from Ravinia Park; from ice-wagons and 
moving-vans and from the top of the blinds where the 
blanket-stiffs rattle through the wheat country; at the 
Camp-Fire Girls’ Outings and from the marine barracks 
t Quantico and floating out of battle-wagons in Shanghai. 





j 
| 
| 
i 


EE 


out in the civcuit wheve you've one jump ahead 


himself, and steady billing 

in the deuce spot. 
“Like it, Steve?’’ 
“I’m married,’ 

said. 

“Uh, huh—got = any 
Look at him!"’ A nice 

‘“Hagh!"’ said Steve and 


The gilly- shows, huh?” Steve 


kids?’’asked Le Claire. ‘Yeah. 
picture of a nice little boy. 
put it back in his pocket. 

“Written anything lately, Steve?"’ 

““‘No. That is...’ He looked 
ly. 

Here, Ted. 

tune. 

“What's that, Steve?”’ 

‘That's one I made for Pat. 
it’s ‘Billiken.’”’ 

‘*How’s the lyric go?” 

‘*Ain’t no lvric. Matter of fact, I couldn't call it that 
because there was an old number called ‘Billiken.’ What 
I care? I'm not (Continued on page 74) 


around cautious- 


Catch this one!"’ And he hummed a little 


For my kid. The name of 
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By ALLAN L. BENSON 


y ) . 
/ ugene Briggs 


performed all of the relatively 
sks of which we can think 
perl | \ h il] be lisposed to devote al 
consideration of the 

he world. That is education 

We do not vet n know what education is. We do not 
pended upon educators to tell us 
They think they do 
sometimes find out 
Thev will never find out because they 

ire members of a superior caste that knows 
Surrounded on all sides by proofs of their ignor- 

ince They will go on until they are stopped. 
They will be stopped only by a widespread sadenteniing 
of what ed 
That understanding is on the way. It is coming slowly 
iscoming. It is proceeding, as most such things do, 
along a trail of disappointment and suffering. Even while 
we are plunging upon education there is a doubt as to 
what it is worth. We are building educational institu- 
tions as no people ever before built them, filling them as 
no people ever before filled them—and wondering whether 
We have to wonder when so many 
and so 


HEN we 


' ort 


rew moment co he 


most important subject in t 


know 
may 


[he 1 t of us 
| 


rhe 


} 
t 


tnev goon 


ucation 15S 


suTt If 


we are monkeys or not 
of our biggest men were never inside of a college 
many of our smallest ones are in colleges yet 
Thirty from most of those who are now 
students will be wondering no longer. They will know 
that college never gave them what thev expected it to 
give. The most intelligent among them will know that 
some of these things should not have been sought at 
college at all Nor will their knowledge stop at that. 
They will see that very little of what their colleges gave 
justly be classified as education. They will 
realize that, if they had known how to do it, they could 
have obtained a better education without going to college 
II They could have educated themselves better at 
nome 
That is 


nvway 


vears now 


them might 


what evervbodv who is educated has to do 
Nobody can be educated in college. The most 
is to give students a point of view and a 
learning and turn them loose. It is quite possible 
will come when colleges as we now know 

) Exist They are really great wasters of 
hang-over from an age that had few 

ng. One might suspect that they 

were so few books it was neces 

o make a showing. Now every 

1 college and the larger book- 
es Nobody need be ignorant who 
yk 1 is worth reading, but 
fifty worth listening 


be done 


S ( 


n hfe 
K Wty 


ywrotessor 1n 


One must 


One must pick 
re t book in a 


re tO read every 


What we veally need is not muc h money but 


much leisure leisure that we have been 


taught to utilize profitably 
J | : 


second-hand shop he would have missed a real education 
by no more miles than if he had gone to college. 

After one has been reading a good many years, either he 
learns how to choose or he reads fifty poor books to one 
good one and doesn't know what to do with the good 
one when he gets it. One of the best things colleges could 
do would be to help the young wisely to choose what they 
should read. Youth needs suggestion and direction. But 
how can college professors wisely suggest and direct when 
they themselves do not know? They are not totally 
ignorant, it is true, but what they know is just enough to 
bring into bold relief what they don’t know. They are 
strong on the classics, ancient and modern. It is astonish- 
ing to what lengths a certain type of mind will go in 
pursuit of the classics. 


LD Samuel Butler, who left all the world his debtor 

by writing ‘The Way Of All Flesh,"’ got a push at 
Oxford that caused him to devote a good part of his life to 
an attempt to prove that a young woman wrote Homer's 
stuff for him and he stole it from her—proof of which he 
believed he had discovered. What of it whether Homer 
was a crook or he wasn't? It will perhaps do as a subject 
for an old man to play with, but what does it matter to 
Particularly to young men and women in 
college? Homer is dead! Almost any other subject 1s 
more closely related to life. Some of the classics are 
great examples of beauty, eloquence and wit, but youth 
is not prepared to appreciate literary beauty or eloquence, 
and so far as wit, or what passes for it, is concerned, the 
voung prefer ‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose’’ to the best that the 
Greek playwrights ever did. Quarrel with the fact if you 
want to. After your quarrel is ended the fact will remain 
Youth must be taken as it is or not at all. If the classics 
were what the young wanted they would cry for them 


anvbody else? 
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Instead, they cry at them. They take them in college for 
the same reason that an infant takes castor oil, which is 
that they are not big enough to lick the man who is 
dosing them. 


AS to the classics and all other good reading that 

dl young persons do not like, there is but this to say: 

When and if the time comes for them they are all right. 

If their time never comes they are never right. There is no 

use in trying to force anything into anybody's brain, even 

if it is good. College professors believe this can be done, 

but it can’t. But there is so much good that should be 

taught that something can be found to suit every taste. 

The problem is to feel around and discover what each 

student would relish if he knew of its existence. 
Gentlemen who write text-books for 

high schools and colleges have,. it would 

seem, a particular capacity for presenting 

an intrinsically interesting subject in 

such a way that students will either hate 

it or regard it with mixed feelings. They 

have, to all intents and purposes, killed 

geology and seem likely, in another gene- 

ration or two, to kill astronomy. Geol- 

ogy is everywhere regarded as the deadest 

and hardest of all dead subjects. Men- 

tion it anywhere and your audience will 

soon begin to walk out on you. Students 

who pass other subjects either flunk it 

or get through by an eyelash. Yetl am 

here to testify that, in a wide range of 

reading extending over a lifetime, it is 

one of the most fascinating thrilling 

subjects that I ever tackled. I 

had occasion last year to write a 

book on geology in an effort to 

popularize it. I went at the task 

with a strong liking for it. I 


Astronomy is still alive only becaus« 


the men who write about it for colled 


students have not yet be en able to din 


the wonder of the stars 


gathered about me more than a hundred books, including 
those in use in colleges. I brought to those books not only 
a liking for the subject but a man's mind, yet I can never 
forget the horror with which I read the text-books pre- 
pared for the young. If I had been a boy again and at 
college I would have side-stepped those books, even at 
the risk of my life. They contained the facts, but that 
was all. They seemed to have been written by gentlemen 
who had competed for and won prizes for dulness. Facts, 
facts, facts, dumped from a wheelbarrow with an abun- 
dance of dust for the eyes! Whenever there was an oppor- 
tunity to press a point and send the student's imagination 
soaring that point was Continued on page 93 
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OTUNT MENACE 


7 . | 
—and it happ 


that Lin y 


RUCE DONOVAN climbed from his battered 
roadster and lounged up the walk toward the 
His big body moved with 
j but now there was real 
fatigue in the loose slowness of his walk. He was tired, 
even fort man 

\s he entered the cozy living-room a recumbent figure 


vineclad bungalow 
deliberation always, 


a motion picture stunt 


davenport 
eh?"’ 


him from the 
Another reel in 
( ampbell 
Uh and a 
[ hadn't made a date with Lucy for tonight 
The soft drawl of the Texan was obvious in his 
speech. He dropped into a chair, utterly relaxed, throw- 
ing his flying helmet and goggles on the floor 
Where's Blackie?’’ he enquired, referring to the ab- 
‘I'm hungry too.”’ 
He'll be along any minute, I guess,’’ returned Camp- 
ing his flanneled legs in the air as he drew in on 
His face was keen-looking despite a broken 
accurately attitude 
The former lightweight champion of 
he marine corps, ex-all-around gymnastic champion of 


the can, suggested Mr. Frank 


tough 


huh one!’ returned Bruce. ‘“‘Wish 


born 


sent member of the household. 


bell, way 
it Cigaretl 


lose, ind it reflected his general 
oward the world 


California and present motion-picture stunt man had seen 


al rood leal since his boy hood on the streets of San Fran- 


Cisco 
lay huh?”’ 


Uh huh! 
j 


he enquired 

Did that airplane change this morning and 
then turned over a had it braced—on the 
Culver City track,’ drawled Bruce This afternoon I did 
stuff —jumping from one car to the other 
roing down the big di Couldn't seem to suit 
Had to do it eight times and I got tired. 
} 


racing-Car 


that roller coaster 

pat Venice 
immy Loose ) 
| 


Was S ppose 


tl The last time we 
tried it the operator of my car got going too fast just as 
I was to make the jump and I damn near missed the other 
car altogether. Just {1 mvself on the front seat. 
Knocked me cockeyed, but I was able to do the fight all 
they had Bell and Howell's 
cameras set on the cars and Akely’s for the panoramic 
shots way up above the big dip. 

‘They can figure out more ways to save a broad’s virtue 


1¢ Villain in the other car, you know 


SAVCC 


right. Should bea good shot 


1 to save the gal from the base advances of 


x Story of Hollywood and the 
Stunt Men and Women to 
Whom Danger Is Daily Food 


By [THOMSON BURTIS 
[llustvations by ( seorge G. Smith 


in this business than they can for spending money,’’ re- 
marked Frank, his speech touched with the argot of the 
streets. “Did you see ‘Stormy Hearts’? In that one the 
San Francisco earthquake was staged by God just to save 
this Hanson dame from a fate worse than death."’ 

Bruce sank even lower in the chair. His face was square 
and strong-looking and tranquil gray eyes gazed levelly 
at the world. His blond hair was always falling over his 
eyes and periodically he brushed it back. He gave the im- 
pression of being thoroughly relaxed. It was as though 
he was saving energy for emergencies—and possibly that 
faculty of avoiding tension was responsible for his being 
Hollywood's star stunt man. 

“If Blackie doesn't come soon I'm not going to wait to 
eat,’ he announced. 

Frank glanced at his friend briefly. 

‘‘Mary Underwood came by and got him,”’ he stated 
with elaborate ease. “I think they're both after some 
mysterious jobs in the same picture.’ 

Bruce said nothing. It began to look like a real case be- 
tween Mary and Blackie Burns and he wondered why his 
heart had seemed to skip a beat at Frank's words. 

Campbell sat up on the davenport and crushed his 
cigaret In a receiver. 

‘I’m damned if I'm not ready to ask Blackie Burns to 
get the hell out of here,’’ he said harshly. ‘‘l ain't got any 
right to say it because I ain't working and his money is 
welcome to run the house. But he's getting on my 
nerves.”’ 

‘He's all right,’’ Bruce said gently. ‘“‘Just a fool kid 
that hit Hollywood as the boy wonder of the cadet flying 
school and thought he was going to crack the movies 
wide open. When he once gets a start he won't talk so 
much or think so much of himself.”’ 

‘The hell he won't! He believes he can be the best 
stunt man in the galloping tintypes any old time, but what 
he really wants is to be an actor. Got his hair marcelled 
this morning.” 

‘He hasn't done anything out here, so he has to talk 
about how good he is,’ suggested Bruce. 

‘And how!"’ agreed Campbell. ‘The month he’s lived 
here he’s been within a quarter of an inch of a smack in 
the jaw from me so many times that I've got tired clench- 
ing my fist. Lord, what a simp! Just because he’s got a 
little money and can put out gin to them, that mob of 
parasites he runs around with has got him to thinking he’s 
the most popular guy in town too. Furthermore—' 

He hesitated for a minute as though in doubt. Then, 

‘‘Furthermore,’’ he went on, ‘“‘this business of his com- 
ing in here and making a big play for your girl—"’ 

, Forget that,’’ drawled Donovan. ‘“‘If Mary likes him 
better.”’ 

“Speaking of angels,’ interrupted Frank, peering out 
the window, “‘here they are. She's coming in with him.” 
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The quiet Texan suddenly felt 
slightly breathless and he automati- 
cally pushed his hair back from his 
eyes as he got to his feet. As Blackie 
and the girl walked in his eyes were 
on her small vivid face. She seemed to vitalize the room. 
She always did. She was so eager and boyish, atingle 
with life, that nearness to her was always a physical and 
mental stimulus for him. 

She shook out her bobbed red hair and her flashing 
smile was divided between the two stunt men. 

‘I'm a leading woman!”’ she said exultantly. 
gratulate me!’ 

“No kidding!"’ Bruce said, gladness in his voice. *‘Con- 
gratulations, Mary!”’ 

‘The Don Gaston stunt series—six five reelers!’’ she 
went on, sitting on the arm of a chair. ‘“‘And maybe I’m 
not going to throw a party to celebrate that!"’ 

Donovan just stood and grinned at her. Life had been 
hard for Mary Underwood. She had starved almost, sub- 
sisting on a few dollars a week gleaned from extra work, 
during the three years that she had been knocking at the 
doors of pictures. She was a beauty prize-winner from a 
small town—and Los Angeles restaurants had eventually 
provided careers for enloete of prize beauties. 

He glanced at Blackie Burns. For some reason or other 
the short stocky youngster seemed ill at ease. Mary's 
eyes followed Bruce's, coming to rest on Blackie’s back. 
He was lighting a cigaret. 

‘And by the way,” she said suddenly, “‘congratulate 
Blackie.”’ 

Her hazel eyes were staring straight into Bruce’s and it 
seemed that there was triumph in them. “‘Blackie’s got 
a contract as stunt man for the first picture with an option 
for the rest, to double Don Gaston and play a part besides.”’ 

“What?” 

Frank and Bruce said that together, and as their eyes 
met Blackie whirled to confront them. It was as though 


““Con- 


7 can’t hang on 
that ladder all 
day!’ Blackie 
shouted—and 
ther 


of hysteria in his 


was a note 


youice 


that explosive ques- 
tion was a bullet which 
had stung him. 

“Well, what about 
it?’ he snapped de- 
fiantly. 

He was very small but 
sturdily built and his 
face was a commin- 
gling of boyishness 
and sullenness. It was 
round and = slightly 
fleshy, garnished with 
a tiny black mustache, 
and from it a pair of 
black eyes looked forth 
at the world with 
jaunty defiance. There was no doubt that Blackie Burns 
thought well of himself. His sleek black hair had been 
marcelled—he must have been figuring on this job since 
morning, Bruce reflected. 

“‘Nothing,’” Bruce answered his question. ‘Wide 
World are putting out that series, aren’t they—Brad 
Munson directing?’ 

a 

Frank shrugged his shoulders as though disclaiming 
any responsibility for what had happened or might hap- 
pen. Mary looked from one man to the other in amaze- 
ment. 
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with vou boys?" she asked, be- 


Bruce assured her gently ‘Can I see vou 
ut of earshot ot the others. 
\ id some way It had taken the 
~ Blackie Burns, he reckoned, to turn a two- 
ompanionship into a romance, as far as he was con- 
1. Hecould hear Blackie saving something heated to 
nk, in the living-room, as he turned and gazed down 
of the girl. 
d, | haven't been seeing you much 
ible, if any?”’ 
Nothing he said, but her lips were tight. 
How about dinner tomorrow night at the Plantation 


Ss 
| 
I 


nywhere else vou 
| can't, thanks,”’ she said, her eyes very bright and 
I'm going to the Coconut Grove with Blackie. 
Why don't vou t Lucy Knight and join us?’ 


Bruce » vce cn | 
You're not jealous of Lucy Knight 
: Je ilous! [ should Sav not W hve 
i 


“It’s so silly,”’ Bruce told her quietly You're too 
rirl tor that stuff, Mary Lucy's a fine kid with 
and a baby to support and no looks for pictures. 
starving to death | gave her a start on stunt 

they wanted a girl to make a double parachute jump 
me on that Hicks picture. She did it without a 
juiver, and since then I’ve been putting stuff in her way 
because I fee! sorry for her. [—’ 
Why explain to me? I don’t care. Well, I must be 
roing 
Her legs twinkled up the hall and Bruce followed her 
slowly. Despite himself, there was a sort of stunned feel- 
ing within him, even if his mouth did widen in a repressed 
smile 
She is jealous!"’ he told himself 
That was unusual for Marvy, he reflected. She was differ- 
ent from other girls—particularly the Hollywood brand. 

She didn't become infatuated with the first actor who 

noticed her and there was something very real and admir- 

ible in her self-reliance and ability to take care of herself 
under any circumstances. She had hoed a hard row in 

Hollywood without belittling herself or asking for sym- 

pathy or paying a price for help. It was queer, the way he 

felt He was convinced that she was just putting him 
over the jumps, and vet there was a fierce qualm of jealousy 
is he watched Blackie hand her into her car. She patted 
his hand and waved as she drove off in her cheap little car. 

If | were you I'd wallop that little snip just on general 
principles,’ growled Frank It's bad enough to chisel 
iround on a friend's girl, without throwing it in his face! 

What makes it worse is that he thinks she’s fallen for 

him! He thinks his whole gang, hanging around to drink 

his liquor and spend his money, are nuts about the great 

Blackie Burns!’ 

That woul to Marv,” Bruce said quietly. 
“Who can tell?’ enquired Frank with the license of 
I ls] You never can igure dames. She 
to that Ambassador stuff and all that he’s 
. 


11c¢ Nis ougn holds out 
l ! 
took that job 


as Blac kie 


ooked at his two housemates with a 


lefiance in his face. He had 


when we told you not to, 
Blackie as anything but a 


14 


me?”’ Burns exploded. 
riding—get that? Just 


because I’m new out here I'm no baby and I've been taking 
care of myself a long time—understand that?"’ 

‘You're going to the ‘phone and turn that job down!’ 
Bruce told him gently. ‘How much you getting?” 

“What's the difference what I'm getting? It’s a chance 
to break in and I'm one baby that can do it!"’ 

“You're getting just about one hundred dollars a week,”’ 
Bruce told him. ‘And for that, day after day, you'll 
be blown up with dynamite, thrown off of cliffs, do about 
one parachute jump a day and one plane change or fight 
on a wing 

“What of it? What business is it of yours? Nothing 
the matter with my nerve—"’ 

“It's not a matter of your nerve, I tell you—it’s your 
nerves, Bruce slid in quietly. ‘I'll bet every stunt 
man in Hollywood turned that down—"’ 

“Including the great and only Lonestar Donovan!”’ 

‘They wouldn't even offer it to me,"’ Bruce said simply. 
“Get to that ‘phone and keep from ruining yourself, 
you sap! You, an amateur, who couldn't stand up under 
it even if the dough was there—"’ 

Maybe even the great Donovan would have taken it if 
he'd known Mary Underwood was to be the leading 
woman!”’ 

For a second the air was electric and the silence was 
ominous. Frank Campbell stood by the phonograph, his 
eyes mirroring vast contempt as they rested on Burns’ 
back. Blackie glanced quickly from one to the other and 
something seemed to drive him on. His black eyes were 
snapping as he went on! 

*‘Furthermore, Bigshot, I heard something today. I 
heard that Colossal asked you yesterday whether I'd do 
that airplane wreck for their flying picture for twenty- 
five hundred bucks, and you told ‘em no. Is that right?”’ 

Bruce nodded. 

Sure!" 

“What right have you got to interfere in my business?” 
Burns shouted furiously. ‘‘By God 

‘The same right I'd have to pull a man back who'd 
jumped in front of a railroad train,’’ Bruce drawled very 
slowly. ‘‘You know that Harry Courtney broke his back 
doing it this morning, don't you, and will be lucky if he 
lives?’ 

“That's got nothing to do with it. And, by God, I'm 
telling you once and for all that I don’t want your damn 
advice. I don’t want you butting into my business and 
I'm serving notice that I can and will take care of myself!" 

‘“‘What makes you think you can?” enquired Bruce. 

For a second Blackie fought for words. His nerves 
were frayed from too much drinking, too little sleep and 
the strain of waiting for the first opportunity to achieve 
his fondest ambition. Finally the words came, choked 
with wrath. 

‘Well, I'm telling you and if you don't lay off me I’Il—"’ 

“You'll do what?”’ 

Again it was Bruce forcing the younger man to the 
wall. 

“T'll knock your damn block off—that's what I'll do!”’ 

He flung himself at the man who could have worn him 
for a watch-charm. Bruce's right arm went out so swiftly 
that it did not seem as if he had moved. His fingers 
gripped the neck of the younger man and a second later 
Burns was spinning back toward the mantel. 

‘Shut up!’ commanded Campbell and upset him neatly 
on the couch. 

Bruce walked over to him slowly. 

‘Pipe down, squirt!"’ he said evenly. ‘“Whether you 
like it or not, vou're being saved from killing yourself 
within two weeks. Get that? Since you've been out 
here you've learned that vou aren't God's gift to pictures- 
and it has hurt your damn conceit. You ve turned into a 
combination of a skunk and a lunatic. Gone haywire. 
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Twenty feet ahead 
was the denny. He 
would just touch the 


wing with his feet— 





“All right—I've done all I can. Go ahead and kill 
vourself. But keep that mouth of yours shut, see?”’ 

‘And if you don’t like it around here, get the hell out!" 
Frank told him. 

As he released him Blackie bounded to his feet, his face 
working. 

“All right, I will—as soon as the month is out,” he 
told them. He had a hold on himself now. Being treated 
with superior tolerance was the one thing in all the world 
he could not abide. 

“I can’t fight the two of you,’ he stated as he started 
for the hall. ‘But I'm not afraid of you and you heard 
me!’ 

He stopped and turned around. Bruce wondered why 
mn earth he couldn't dislike the little shrimp with utter 
finality. Because he was such a kid, probably. He needed 
| to get wise to himself. A big head was really what ruined 
; him, plus a temper. 















““T won't be home 
/ to dinner,’’ he said, 
his eyes resting on 
Donovan's with sat- 
isfaction. “I've got a 


‘ay date with Mary.”’ 
44 ™ " ’ 
Vf j Frank threw his 
al cigaret into the fire- 
a! place and went to the 
P kitchen door. 


“Dinner’s ready,”’ he stated 

a second later, and as Blackie 

went out the two friends were 

eating silently, served by a beady- 

eyed Filipino boy who never spoke 
a word. 


= ELL, that’s arelief,’’ 
Frank stated finally, glanc- 

ing up from the evening paper. 
Too bad, though,”’ Bruce said 
as though talking to himself. 
‘He's got no business out here. 
You and I've seen too many of his 
kind come and go. But he won't 
learn. He's got as much business 
trving to be a stunt man as 
I have to be an actor. That 
hombre could no more sit 

down and figure out a job 
“Hell, no! He'd go over 
Niagara Falls in a peanut 
shell if there was one close- 


up promised him,” agreed 
Frank “Stunts are just a 


*method of getting publicity 
as far as he's concerned 
He's cuckoo. He'll be dead in a month 
if he sticks. Like Jim Blake. Hear 
about his latest?”’ 
“No. Hurt himself?”’ 
“Uh huh. This afternoon. Jack 
Small, over at Colossal, told me about 
it. He was supposed to ride a motorcycle off 
a cliff with a parachute on his back and 
come down in it. Something went wrong 
with his carbureter when he was going 
hellbent for the cliff The damn _ fool 
started to fiddle with it, pulled his chute 
too late—and he’s in the hospital for 
three months. He was going to get 
twenty-five bucks for it, from a newsreel 
And now he’s figuring already on doing it 
again in a roadster!"’ 

‘“Just the type! Two weeks with that stunt series'lI be 
enough for Blackie,”’ said Bruce. “‘Let’s hope he don't get 
killed and is cured forever. A hundred a week! But they 
have to pay low on those quickies. Brad Munson is a hell 
of a good fellow, but he gets about an eighteen-thousand- 
dollar appropriation and a two-week shooting schedule on 
each picture. What they'll do to Blackie'll be a shame!”’ 

“Tl say it will! Say, big boy, listen to this. The press 
agent's busy already!” 

He read aloud from the paper: 

‘The climactic thrill of Wide World's forthcoming pro- 
duction, ‘The Flving Maniac,’ starring Don Gaston, will 
be a transfer, for the first time in history, from a fast 
modern airplane to a much slower one. Bernard Burns, 
stunt man, will change in midair from a Bryan monoplane 
to a ‘Jenny.’ The Bryan will be going at one hundred 
miles per hour and the Jenny at less than seventy. There 
will be no jockeving for position, as is customary in 
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stunts of this kind. The Bryan, according to the story, 
overtakes the slower ship and in a split-second Burns will 
drop from one ship to the other.’’ 

I thought so, Bruce said, his wide eyes staring into 
Frank's face as though seeing visions. He was figuring 
out the stunt. “‘It'il be impossible to throttle the Bryan 
to less than ninety. There won't be any fiddling for posi- 
tion—the Jenny's too slow. It’s got to be done as the 
Bryan passes the other ship.” 

‘And Blackie'll be trying it, probably, after two weeks’ 
work has-worn him down,’ Frank remarked. ‘That'll 
teach him something—or put him where he won't need 
teaching. ”’ 

[hat press story may not be on the level,’ Bruce said, 
but he was afraid that it Somehow he could not 
banish the thought of it from his mind as he finished the 
meal. The kid—how little he knew about 
what pictures demanded! 

He was still thinking of it as he arose from the table. 

[‘m going to run over and see Lucy,” he explained. 
I'll be back early—if anybody calls.”’ 


was 


pe sOTr Crazy 


YNOMEHOW he felt depressed as he drove through 
.J Hollywood toward Lucy's apartment house. Between 
Mary and Blackie the immediate future was not precisely 
delightful to contemplate. Perhaps Lucy would divert 
his mind 

She lived in the cheapest one-room-bath-and-kitchen- 
ette apartment in the cheapest build- 
ing she had been able to find 

Hello, Lonestar!’ she greeted 
him smilingly as she opened the door 
and there was a note of gladness in 
her voice which Bruce found healing 
to the spirit that Mary had bruised 

“Work asked her as 
they shook hands 

Sure did!’ she smiled happily 

On the Breaking 
Hearts of had to 
roll Stairs 
Twenty-ti 


and ten dollars for each 


lid it 


today? he 


Colossal lot 
set. | 
down a long flight of 
e dollars for the first one 


retake 


Broadway’ 


and 
they tive times! 
Subcons he compared her 
with the Mary 
short and too stocky for her height 
From ankles to neck she was built 
sturdily Her and 
pleasant to look upon, made comely 
by large dark eves which had maturity and sweetness in 
their depths. They had seen much of the tragic side of 
life and now looked out at the world level and unafraid. 
Her dark hair was unbobbed and framed her placid face 
attractively. When she stretched her wide lips in a smile 
her eves smiled, too, and Bruce always felt as though some- 
thing warm and genuine shone forth for him alone. 

‘Help me with the dishes,’" she commanded and he 
obediently started to wield a wicked dish-towel. 

‘‘How was the work?”’ he asked 

‘‘Not bad,’ she told him. “‘I relaxed as you told me on 
that ‘Down East’ set, and I've only got one real bruise 


1ously 


vivid Lucy was 


face was broad 


on my leg 
How 

picture? Too tired? 
Not a bit! 


[Thev chatted about her tiny daughter whom, with her 


about catching the preview of the new Howes 
There's a stunt man.” 

l d love co = 

mother, Lucy supported. Dishes done, she said: 

Sit over in that chair and don’t turn around while { 


my lress 


| 


chang 


his they went to the preview and before eleven 


once 


» clock Bruce was saving good-bv to her at the door 


“I'll see whether there isn’t something at Major-Good- 
win on that air comedy I'm working in,” he told her. 
‘Thanks for a wild Hollywood evening!”’ 

She laughed up into his face and patted his hand. 

“You're sweet, Bruce,"’ she said quickly, ‘‘Good- 
night.” 


RIVING back to the bungalow he decided that he 

had had a pleasant evening. There was something 
comfortable and quietly satisfactory about Lucy. Mary, 
now—damn that sinking feeling that seemed to come when 
he thought of her! She was so young and so afire with 
life, like an eager little thoroughbred! 

Had she been a man, he often thought, she'd have been 
an adventurer of the first water. She was infinitely de- 
sirable. 

Suddenly the sense of foreboding and the black depres- 
sion which had been almost forgotten in the soothing 
content of Lucy's company swept over him anew. For 
some reason he denied the future. Probably because he 
was mooning about Mary. He had a feeling that a dark 
cloud of tragedy was drifting just above, somewhere, and 
that at any moment it would settle and engulf his little 
world. 

Blackie Burns could not stand up under the ordeal ahead 
of him and with that change from a Bryan to a Jenny 
as the climax of two weeks of nervous tension Bruce 
felt almost sure, at the moment, that the boy was doomed. 

‘I'd like to quit this rotten game!" 
he told himself with sudden savagery 
as he drove into the garage. 

Sometimes he wondered why he 
was a stunt man. He had always 
been the same Bruce Donovan though. 
Before he was twenty years old he 
had been a star motorcycle and auto- 
mobile driver. Then he had dis- 
covered a genius for flying during the 
War and a vast love for it. Somehow 
those pregnant seconds when he was 
gambling his life seemed to hold 
within them the whole essence ot 
living. They satisfied some ferocious 
hunger in him and supplied the most 
profoundly satisfying moments he 
derived from existence. 

When he and Mary got married 
he'd have to quit it, though. He'd 
get a stake and do something good 
A long pioneering flight, perhaps, 
he thought, in that ship which he was going to design 

He fell asleep to dream turbulent disturbing dreams 
and awakened to find himself still depressed in body and 
mind. 


“ma leading 


woman. (oon- 


gratulate me! 


ND as the days passed that sense of foreboding grew 

in strength. He saw little or nothing of Mary. 
Now that she was working, no director was going to 
catch her with red eyes and tired lines in her face. She 
was in bed by nine-thirty each night. Her refusal to 
moderate her attitude was bad enough, but it was Blackie 
who was the biggest fly in the ointment. Frank, whose 
specialty was ‘human fly’’ stuff and gymnastics of any 
description high in the air, was on location, so Bruce and 
Blackie were alone in the house. Night after night the 
quiet Donovan appraised the youngster understanding] 
as he came back from work. With every passing day he 
was showing more and more weariness and increasing 
nervous tension. His eyes grew sunken and hollow; that 
round, cocky young face haggard and drawn. He was s 
overwrought finally that it was almost impossible to 
mention his work to him. He Continued on page 98 
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DDIE FLITCHER is back with us again 
this month in response to the demand of 
our readers who have chosen him from 
among the various contributors to this page. 
“These Here Folks” will be the regular 
feature, with perhaps occasional contri- 
butions by other humorists for the sake of 
ariety.—The Editors. 


A FRIEND 
‘\ ELL, sir,” Ike says to me. (I 


was a-standin’ a-lookin’ outen the 
shop.) Ike’s a good 
blacksmith, but he 
lon’t work at it. 
“Say, Flitcher, do you 
recollect w’en folks 
driv buggies? Well, 
this was then, an’ a 
feller was  a-drivin’ 
lown the road a-com- 
n’ along into a buggie, 
an’ th’ buggie was all 
bogged down onto 
one side, like. 

“This here was into 
them days w’en some of our prominent 
citizens was like as not a-drivin’ a-hoss an’ 
i cow an’ callin’ it a team; not in these 
here days w’en these same folks ride 
iround into these here big coats of paint 
with no injine inside ‘em to speak of 
these here whale-shaped limma-zeen 
i\ut-toes, they calls “em. 

“Well, as I was a-sayin’, this here feller 
ome a-drivin’ a hoss an’ buggy dewn th’ 
road, slow like, an I seen he was from 
iway, an’ he drove up to th’ shop an’ he 
saVS, 


“6 


Newt 


a-walkin’ 


Mister, be you a blacksmith?’ 

“An I says, ‘Why, they’s some says so. 
\nyhow,’ I says, ‘I been a-hammerin’ iron 
hot and cold for forty years, an’ since Abe 
Pool was took down an’ his woomun sold 
out to me—not that ’twas any bargain,’ 
[ Ss LVS. : 2 

““Well,’ he says, ‘my spring is busted.’ 

““T see it is,’ I says. 

““*Mister,’ he says, ‘kin you weld a 
spring?’ ; : 

“An’ I says, ‘Mister,’ I says, ‘I kin weld 
a spring, no man better,’ I says. ‘BUT,’ 
[ says, ‘I nor no other man kin weld a 
spring and make it take-a-holt an’ guar- 
intee it,’ I says, ‘to hold fer time e-ternal. 
It mought hold, an’ then again—it mought- 
‘n't, but ’tain’t like it will,’ I says. ‘You 
mought git a-goin’ to ware youm goin’, 
n’ it mought gin out onto you,’ I says, 
before you could say Jack Robinson,’ I 
Says. i vii 

“An’ he says, ‘Mister wat be I a-goin’ 
to do?’ 

““T dun-no,’ I says, ‘wat yer a-goin’ to 
lo,’ | says. ‘ ; 7 

“An’ he says, ‘Hev you got a new 
spring?’ he says. F 
“An’ I says, ‘No, I hain’t.’ 

““Well’, he says, ‘kin you fix me up in 


iny way, so I kin git ware !’m a-goin?’ he 
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behind his nose” 


By IDDIE FLITCHER 


Says. ‘Back to Poo-keepsie,’ he SaVs, ‘in 
due and seasonable time,’ he says. 

“ “Why, yes,’ I says, ‘I kin.’ 

“An’ he says, ‘Do so,’ he says. 

“‘An’ I sot to work an’ I taked a board 
an’ sawed out a e-lipse for to fit into the 
spring like, an’ as I wuz a-doin’ it I says, 
“Mister, youm a-goin’ to ride hard,’ I 
says, ‘but you will git ware youm a-goin’,’ 
I says. . ; 

“An’ | was jist a-borin’ holes into this 
here new e-lipse so’s to wire it into th’ 
spring, an’ in come Newt, a-walkin’ back 
ot his nose—smootchin’ round. 

““An’ this here man with th’ 
busted spring, he says to 
Newt. 

“*Mister, kin your friend 
here fix that spring?’ he says. 

“An’ Newt says, ‘Him? 
Why, Mister, hecan’t fix hisown 
troubles, let alone anyone else’s. 
An’ as fer a-fixin’ that spring, 
well,’ Newt says, ‘I’d a done it 
different,’ Newt says. 

“ “Ike,” he says, ‘is knowed 
fer a dum poor tinker around 
here,’ he Says. 

‘An’ th’ man turns to me an’ he says, 
‘Mister, yer friend here says you can’t 
ic.*.” nga yh 

“An’ | turns to him an’ I says, ‘Mister,’ 
I says, ‘that hain’s a friend, 2. 
that’s a relative.’ ” 

GRANDPAPPY 
NE day last fall I went 
down to Newt’s shop 
an’ sot down into the door. 
It was one of these here nice 
warm easy days (Injun sum- 
mer, some calls it) an’ now 
an’ agin you could hear 
hound dogs yappin’ an’ guns 
a-bangin’, over agin the hill 
rabbits mostly. 

“Hear them guns a-goin’?”’ Newt says. 

An’ I says, ““Why, yass, I hain’t deet,” 

Says. , . 

“Well,” Newt s.ys, “my grandpappy 
wuz the greatest hunter ever sighted 
gun around here.” 

“That so?” I says. “How come?” 

“Well, now,”” Newt says, ““do you rec-o- 
lect Grandpappy Pool?” 

“No,” I says. “He de-parted before I 
come.” 

“That’s so,” Newt says. “An’ that’s 
too bad. Well, sir, Grandpappy Pool 
was the greatest hunter an’ the best shot 
into these here parts.” 

“Yeh?” I says. “Yeh, you said that 
before.” 

“Shet yer trap,” 
wiser minds is speakin’. 

An’ so I sot still so long Newt couldn’t 
stand it no longer an’ pretty soon Newt 
says: “Why, one Sunday Grandmammy 
Pool washed all over an’ set out to go to 
church. But Grandpappy Pool, he 
wouldn't go—said he smelled rabbits. 


Newt says, “when 


” 


THESE HERE FOLKS 


Grand pappy 
i i 


But Grandmammy Pool she says that 
hain’t what she smells an’ then she went 
out an’ banged th’ door an’ peace de 
scended onto the house. 

“So when she had got gone good Grand 
pappy takes his gun an’ some cat-ridges 
an’ the old hound dog, Jupe, an’ Grand 
pappy sot out across th’ pasture, up agin’ 
the hill, headin’ ter the brush patch. 
Well, sir, Jupe starts up a rabbit an’ goes 
after it down-hill, two-forty. 

“Now Jupe warn’t so young as he was 
once, neither was eeseere an’ Jupe 
runs smack into a willow saplin’ an’ 
cuts hi rey clean in two. 

“When Grandpappy ketched up 
with him there he layed, in two 
parts, a-lookin’ up real pitiful at 
Grandpappy, an’ Grandpappy felt 
feartul bad. 

“Now Grandpappy was a tinker, 
same as what I be,” Newt says, 
“only not so good as I. But he al 
ways carried string an’ nails an’ glue 
an’ sich like trinkets into his pocket.” 

(Newt’s a kind of town tinker, 
plumbin’ an’ sich, fix-it-or-bust-it 


Grandmammy work.) 


“Well,” Newt says, “Grandpap 
py's sight was dang poor, but he sot nah 
down an’ glued Jupe together an’ then 
takes a nail an’ some string an’ sews Jupe 
up, Jupe lookin’ real grateful and lickin’ 
Grandpappy’s hand all the time. Grand 
pappy sews Jupe together, dut gits th’ 
hind part on upside down.” 

“What?” I says to Newt. “What?” 

“Yes, sir,” Newt Says, “he done so. 
No sooner an’ Grandpappy was done, but 
Jupe jumps up an’ off after a rabbit agin, 
taster an’ a streak of greased lightnin’. ’ 

“Spoze it made any difference to him? 
No, sir! Why, when his front part got 
tired he jist flops over on his hind part an’ 
runs faster ’n’ever you wouldn't 
believe.” 

“Dang!” I says. 
home to supper. 

Saturday night I saw Ike down to the 
store, an’ Ike says to me, “A bad penny 
always returns.” An’ I says to him, “Yes 

I see you're back.”” And the laugh was 
on him for once. Tain’t often I get the 
best of him. Tother way round mostly. 


“Dang!” an’ went 
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HI 
man walked 
his beat one 
Se i 
He 


restaurant 


watch 


Ywint 
night trying doors 
to a 

which 


came 
was a 
with 


above 
rooming-house 
sixty or seventy people 
He found the 
Going 
he 


asleep 
door unlocked 
in to 
found no less than ten 
cans of 
about all attached 
a lighted time-fuse 
nearly ready to go off 
He had to work fast 
A little later 
the 
he 


investigate, 
gasoline set 


to 


he ar 
rested proprietors 
whom had 
leaving the place ten 

minutes before. The next morning the judge released 
them for lack of evidence 

Arson cannot be proved in the majority of fires which 
appear to be of illegitimate origin. For 1926 the total fire 
loss in the United States was $560,000,000; that means at 
the rate of $1,064 a minute. How many of these fires 
were dishonest it is impossible to determine for the reason 
that many fraud fires defy detection. That incendiary 
losses run into millions of dollars and this every vear is 
indisputable, and when to known arson losses are added 
the of “‘mysterious origin’’ the 
national figure for a single year runs into tens of mil- 
lions 

It is no exaggeration to say that rates on fire insurance 
would be reduced fifty per cent if the hazard of illegitimate 
fires could be eliminated 

Why is arson so prevalent? 

First, public opinion. In America there is still that 
strong prejudice of the public in favor of the individual 
when it is a case of corporation versus individual. Many 
people still persist in winking at the most usual form of 
arson, the burning of property to obtain insurance, be- 
cause we do not seem to understand that arson losses are 
defrayed out of the pockets of honest policy-holders: 
directly, since insurance companies collect from the many 
in order to reimburse the few who suffer loss; indirectly, 
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“You got your money, but you haven't paid me my shave 


since the higher the burning ratio the higher the rate that 
must be paid for insurance protection. 

Second, because, although America is the best insured 
nation in the world, we are prone to overinsure. Elimi- 
nate overinsurance and the motive for the dishonest fire 
is in large part automatically removed and the United 
States can still be insured to the limit. 

Third, there is a need for uniform arson laws. No body 
of statutes governs arson with national application. There 
is not even any unanimity among the States in detining the 
crime and determining what constitutes arson. 

During the last ten years nearly 8,000 fraudulent or sus- 
picious fires have been investigated through the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Of this number 3,011 in- 
dividuals were arrested, of whom 1,445 were convicted 
That means an average of about 150 arson convictions a 
year. In view of the legal and technical difficulties of 
conviction it is probable that the actual cases of arson 
were ten times the total number of yearly convictions. 


ONVICTION by arson in 999 cases out of a thousand 
depends upon circumstantial evidence and it is easier 

to obtain conviction on circumstantial evidence in murdet 
than in arson. That is because the chain of evidence 1s 
not so strong. So unless it has a sure case the fire insurance 
company stays out of court. The minute a company goes 
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into court it lays itself open to a damage suit if it loses. 
One of the convictions in the thirty years of my experi- 
ence came a year after the loss, which the company con- 
sidered an honest one. The adjustment had been made. 
Conscience-stricken, the son then came and confessed. 
The agent thought he had gone crazy and did not believe 
uim. But he insisted that he and his mother had started 
the fire. The company then tried to get a confession from 
the woman. When she would not admit the least point 
, trap was laid. The son drew his mother to a certain 
window of her house. Underneath this window detec- 
tives crouched. 
‘Now look here. 
paid me my share.” 
“| gave you that coat. I'll pay you some other time.” 
“You know I set it for you and I want to get my pay.”’ 
‘Well—I'll pay you sometime. 
Even when taken to jail she would not confess. Con- 
fronted by her son, however, she had to give in. 


You got your money but you haven't 


HE best a company hopes to do in any case where it 

is convinced of incendiarism is to get the policy back. 
Many will capitulate but will not confess. Capitulation 
is admission of guilt but there is no visible proof. Usually 
there is compromise, handled for the insured in most in- 
stances by that type of lawyer who will take any kind of 
case. He works on a fifty-fifty basis and stands an excel- 
lent chance of getting his money for reasons stated above. 
Our phrase for it all is “‘get out from under.” 

A case in point: Two men wanted insurance on a sum- 
mer resort. “I don't like to write insurance without 
looking at the property,’ the agent said. ‘But I can't 
go right now. I will have to write the policy subject to 
inspection. How much are the buildings worth?” 

They said one was worth $4,500 and the other $2,500. 
[he first was insured for $2,500, the second for $1,000, 
with an additional $1,500 on furniture. That was on the 
eighteenth of August. It was agreed that the agent would 
nake a week-end trip beginning the thirty-first of August, 
aspect the buildings and do some fishing. Friday night, 
\ugust thirtieth, the buildings burned. 

The adjuster was convinced that the fire was crooked 
ut it was hard to prove. The timeliness of the fire and 
the reputation of the insured strengthened this belief. 
Both were of the “‘hard-boiled"’ type and threatened to 
shoot the adjuster if he showed up. Nevertheless, he 
went up with money in his pocket to pay back the pre- 
nium, which is the preferable first step in cases of the 
sort. This must be paid in cash and in the presence of 
witnesses. The insured refused it. Their lawyer then 
tiled proof of loss on the company. 

The matter dragged along. Suit was started. A con- 
tractor, the company's witness, swore that he could re- 
place the larger building for a thousand dollars. The 
company was ordered to pay the thousand and $1,500 
idditional on the furniture. The thousand was paid, but 
the company refused the furniture judgment. 


N THIS particular state there are two ways to appeal 
a case. The short way takes a year for action but the 
suit must be filed within sixty days. The long way takes 
three years, with ninety days’ time for filing. Whenever 
inything of this nature comes up an insurance company 
will always let the matter drag as long as possible for 
the reason that the insured are usually in a hurry for their 
money and, rather than wait, will compromise. In this 
ise the company declared it would appeal on the furni- 
ture decision the three-vear route and was able to settle 
en and there for seven hundred dollars. 
There is a mistaken idea on the part of the public that 
he adjuster is trying to beat the poor insured out of his 
mey. If honest, the company wants the insured to have 


the full amount. That is logical. It wants the customer 
to be satisfied because it has an eye to future business. 
Every adjuster approaches a fire loss with an open mind 
and with a sufficient number of years on his head to in- 
sure understanding of human nature and discretion. Or- 
dinarily he has spent his entire wage-earning existence 
with a fire-insurance company and does not become an 
adjuster until he is past thirty. 

When a loss occurs the adjuster who has been assigned 
to investigate first looks into the title of the property to 
ascertain mortgages or other encumbrances. He looks to 
the financial standing of the insured. He scrutinizes the 
statement of how the fire occurred, also the value of the 
property claimed to have been destroyed. When he learns 
of heavy encumbrances, that the insured is pressed for 
money, that the fire occurred soon after insurance was 
taken out, that the insured is in a hurry for settlement, 
that the property was non-productive or overinsured 
natural suspicion arises. Incendiarism is rare when 
property is productive and the financial condition is 
good 

Look for the motive. That is the thing. If the adjuster 
knows the circumstances under which a man is living he 
can then produce the motive that prompted the burning 
of his property. He finds out whether the insured had pre- 
vious fires, his reputation about town, his behavior im- 
mediately preceding and immediately after the fire, his 
domestic relations. Frequently a man and his wife about 
to separate will argue over how they are going to divide 
up the property. To settle the matter they agree to burn 
up the property and split the insurance money. 

An adjuster lays down two laws for himself. 


NE is: Get the other fellow talking. If he has enough 

rope he will hang himself. There is all the time in 
the world for him to talk. An adjuster is probably one of 
the busiest men in existence but he is never in a hurry to 
make a settlement on a suspicious fire. He can come back 
five or six times for more talk. 

Two is: Never lose his temper. The minute he does he 
is lost. Get the other fellow angry; that is all right. It 
is always best to get a woman mad. Right away she will 
tell all she knows. This is done by being too curious 
she calls it impertinence 

I was called to 
adjust a loss claimed 
by a woman. The 
most valuable item, 
she said, was a beaver 
coat. I asked where 
the coat had burned 
and she showed me the 
room, which was not 
badly harmed. I sus- 

cted fraud. The fol- 
sorrel dialogue took 
place: 

““Where are the re- 
mains of the coat? It 
couldn't have burned 
up.” 
“T threw it out of 
the window and a dog 
carried it off.”’ 

‘““Whose dog?”’ 

“I don't know.”’ 

“Did the dog have 
a license?”’ 

““T don't know.”’ 

“Well, what was his 
license number?”’ 

“T tell you, I don't 


She said she saved the barn 
(uninsured) by « arvying 


water from the windmill 
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Why do you ask?” 
He can't go 
How 


know anything about the dog. 
‘I'm going to have that dog arrested. 
around stealing beaver coats without a license. 
many skins were there in that coat?”’ 
“About eight.”’ 
‘Where did you get the skins?”’ 
“My brother caught them.”’ 
*“Where?”’ 
“Up north a ways.” 
“Has he a government permit?” 
‘“‘T don't know.”’ 
‘What was the number of his permit?’’ 
How should I know?"’ 
Don't you know he can be arrested for trapping beaver 
without a permit?’ 
‘No = 
What is your brother's name and address?”’ 
What do you want to know for?’’ 
I'm going to have him arrested along with the dog.”’ 
“Well, if it’s going to make all that trouble I'm not 
going to make any claim.”’ 
As a matter of fact, did you have a beaver coat?” 


‘No. And you get right out of here!"’ 

AN ADJUSTER has to know a little bit of everything. 
. One day he runs up against contraband pelts and 
the next day it is physical ability. A woman suspected 
of arson told me about the desperate time she had had 
saving furniture in her house. She told me how she had 
carried out a morris-chair, the victrola, the milk machine, 
all of which, incidentally, were uninsured. A world of 
small invaluable stuff was burned. She had had a previous 
fire the date of which I knew, and that, of course, con- 
tributed to my suspicion. She told how she had had an 
even harder time trying to save the furniture at that fire. 
I was sparring for time. On her lap sat achild. I changed 
the subject and asked her how old the child was. Her 
birthday coincided with the date of the previous fire. I 
expressed surprise at the insured’s physical superiority 
over other women at the time of childbirth, upon which 
the subject was closed in the company’s favor. 

More than once I have been saved by children from 
making an adjustment in the case of a dishonest fire. A 
Steinway piano had been burned. I went to the house 
to make the adjustment, having no reason to think that 
the claim was not a just The woman was not at 
home but her little daughter was. I asked the usual 
“How did your piano catch fire?’’ She an- 
swered: ‘Oh, my mother gave me some gasoline and 
lifted me up while I poured it into the piano. Then she 
gave me a lighted match and I dropped it in and she ran 
outside with me.”’ 

Another time I picked up a ragged schoolboy on my way 
to adjust a lightning loss on a team of mules. There is 
nothing much easier to collect on than lightning losses on 
live-stock, particularly in out-of-the-way places. By the 
time the adjuster can get there the stock is usually too far 
decomposed to prove possible fraud. As we went along I 
talked to the boy about the mules. I said, “‘They got 
struck by lightning, you know.”’ 

‘“Naw,'” he answered. “Olid Steve was drunk again. 
He got mad at the mules and twisted the ropes around 
their necks until they choked to death.’’ 

When I saw the farmer I told him I was a wholesale 
dealer in rope 

Where the farm situation is bad the percentage of incen- 
diary fires is extremely large. Fire losses have become so 
great in the last few years that it is difficult for a farmer 
to get fire insurance. They used to be easy to collect gn, 
chiefly because the farmer was a good sport. If he got 
stuck he did not try to make the fire-insurance company 
But have been hard times lately and, more- 


one. 


question 


pay there 


over, the run of farms has cheapened. Today a great 
many farms are managed by tenants. A man will come 
in with a wagon-load of bum furniture, his wife and 
children and take up a tenancy with the intention of 
staying only if crops are good. Soon after he takes 
possession he insures the furniture for more than it 
is worth. Then if the crops are not good he sets fire to the 
house and collects on his eaten, 

Sometimes the owners want to see the bright lights and 
the only way they can figure expenses is to bill the in- 
surance company. There was a case of unproductive 
farm property owned by a woman. She was sick of her 
job and wanted to move to the city but lacked funds. So 
she insured the house, the garage and one car. The barn 
and another car were uninsured. A month later there was 
a fire. A fire occurring so soon after insuring is always 
suspicious and the woman was called for examination 
aie oath as provided in standard contracts. She testi- 
fied that she had been sick all night, had got up to build 
a fire about four o'clock and then gone back to bed. When 
she awoke at five she discovered the ceiling ablaze. She 
said she had got practically all of the household goods 
(uninsured) out. She saved the barn, she said, by carry- 
ing water from the windmill two hundred feet away 
The windmill was within fifteen feet of the house but 
showed no sign of being badly burned. The fire from the 
dwelling set fire to the garage, however, which was 
fifty feet away. She told how she carried water around 
the burning building to the garage. The barn was only 
fifteen feet from the garage, but she said that the wind was 
from the west, which kept the flames from spreading from 
the garage to the barn. The inconsistency was that if 
the wind was from the west, the flames could not have 
spread from the house to the garage. Furthermore, from 
the nature of the construction of the dwelling, she could 
not have had time to save the furniture—to say nothing 
of the physical impossibility of rising from a sick-bed 
to carry water. Confronted with these discrepancies, she 
waived the three-thousand-dollar claim. 

Arson is like any other form of crime. If one has the 
patience to look far enough—as in this case—there are 
always some tracks that have not been well covered 
Sometimes photographs turn detective. Not long ago 
there was a bad hotel fire. An interested spectator took 
a picture. I suspected arson but knew that I would have 
difficulty in proving it; that is, until I saw that picture 
The thick black smoke could have come only from crude 
oil. 

Removal of goods before a fire to destroy all evidence is 
one of the hardest facts to prove, for there is nothing in the 
débris to identify them. There is only one way to catch 
the insured and that is if other circumstances are strong 
enough against him. When he says, for example, that it 
was a defective flue, and the adjuster cannot even find 
the stovepipe in the ruins, there is something wrong 
Again a sewing-machine is burned up, it is claimed, but 
poke as the adjuster will in the ashes, there are no pieces 
of metal to be found. Again there is a sob-story about 
wedding-china. But china does not burn up. 


OST fires in the last three years have been on small 
merchandise stocks. A great deal of this kind of 
incendiarism is due to the chain stores. Many independent 
merchants cannot stand the competition and take this 
way out. Often they remove much of the stock by night, 
before setting afire. There are many losses, too, where 
merchants are overloaded and their sales are not sufficient 
to meet their wholesale accounts. Sometimes the stock 1s 
heavy mortgaged and the insured figures he might | 
as well pay the mortgage off by way of a match. Now a: 
then the man holding the mortgage joins in the fun. 
Sometimes children get greedy. 1 remember a pathetic 
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ise of this sort. These were two old people who owned 

general store. They had six grown sons. Going to 
idjust their loss, | found evidence of a very small stock 
n ruins. The old couple, gentle and bewildered, invited 
me to their house to talk the matter over. In the corner 
if the room was a very large chest. All the other furni- 
cure was makeshift. 

‘That is a fine big chest,”’ I said. 

“Yes,’’ said the old woman. “‘Isn’t it funny? When 
we came back here after the fire we found that box.”’ 

I became suspicious. “‘Yes,’’ I answered, “‘isn’t it? 
With all your stock in it too!’ 

I told the old man to meet me in the office of the presi- 
dent of the local bank that night, together with one of his 
sons. During the day I found that the old storekeeper 
and his wife wanted to move to California. More sig- 
nificant still, I learned that for a week or two previously 
they had been dismantling the shelves of their store and 
their house of its furniture, dividing these things among 
their sons. 

‘The boys wanted the old folks to settle up before they 
went,’’ one man told me. 

That night the old gentleman seemed very nervous, 
the son defiant. 

‘‘T have just written the release for this claim,’’ I said. 

The son said that if that was the way we settled losses 
he would see that we got no more business in that section. 
The old gentleman, however, gave in without any to-do. 

‘Now don't make a fuss, 

William,”” he said. ‘Do as 
he says. We didn’t do 
right.”’ 

One time I frightened a 
man to death, though heaven 
knows I didn’t mean to. He 
was guilty and he knew I 
knew it. I kept closing in 
on him and suddenly I 
shouted: “‘Where is your 
policy?” 

He shivered: ‘Out in the 
woodshed.”’ 

“Go and get it!” 
him 

He went but he didn’t 
come back. After a while I 
investigated. He had cut 
his throat. 


I told 


A N ADJUSTER has some 
comic relief, however. 
One time I received a tele- 
gram saying that a house, 
barn and granary had burned 
with a loss of $6,500. The 
place was seventv miles from 
a railroad. When I got 
there the house was still 
smoldering, the barn was in 
flames and the granary had 
not been set fire to yet. I 
arrived sooner than they 
expected. 
Usually the comedy is fur- 
ished in honest fires where 
the insured makes an un- 
reasonable demand. A wo- 
nan had a sick parrot. She 
went out one evening, leav- 
ing an oil stove burning to 
Keep the parrot warm. The 
Parrot investigated, tipped 


Se 





That was an unusual cat—she got through 


the window with the evidence still tied to 
her tail! 


over the stove and was destroyed along with the house. In 
her claim the woman wanted seven hundred dollars for her 
parrot. I refused to allow the claim, stating that the par- 
rot was not household furniture, neither useful nor orna- 
mental. ‘‘He should have had life insurance,’’ I said. She 
complained to the company, among other things, that | 
had called her parrot ‘a damned old screech-owl."’ 

Another time I was called to settle a loss where a man 
was living with his fourth wife. He made a claim of fifty 
dollars for a chromo of one of his former wives. I thought 
it too much and appealed to the present wife to put a value 
on the picture. “‘It’s not worth more than fifty cents!"’ 
she said, thus saving the company $49.50. 

A clergyman contended that the furniture in his house 
was as good as new before the fire damaged it. The ad- 
juster picked up a Bible. ‘‘You may be right,"’ he said. 
‘Here is this Bible looking as good as new."’ That was 
the start of a satisfactory adjustment. 


NSTALMENT selling, especially on musical instru- 

ments, contributes to incendiary fires. Picture shows 
and automobile riding give a good excuse for the ever- 
increasing number of ‘ ‘nobody-home-when-it-started"’ 
fires. Road-houses and dance-halls located outside of the 
city limits have been the sources of many questionable 
cases. They are generally regarded as public nuisances 
and are sooner or later padlocked. When raided too often 
they become unprofitable to the owners and are burned. 
Since the tourist has come to 
prefer camping out summer 
resort hotels are also be- 
coming white elephants. 
Schools experience some diffi- 
culty in getting fire insur- 
ance. Can't you remember 
how mad you used to get at 
your teacher and wished 
that the old building would 
burn down? Not infre- 
quently it is Johnny who 
sets it afire, but the insur- 
ance company has to stand 
the loss just the same. It is 
interesting to note that fires 
resulting from the explosion 
of liquor-stills have become 
frequent enough to attract 
the attention of fire com- 
panies to the hazard, al- 
though this sort of fire can- 
not be called incendiary. 

Largecities have organized 
arson gangs. Theyare apt to 
start a store with inferior 
merchandise, overinsure it, 
remove the goods by night 
and set the fire. They are 
hard to catch but they slip 
once in awhile. I was called 
to adjust a furniture loss in 
a suburb of a large city. The 
family had moved out the 
dav before I got there and I 
was given an address in the 
city. The woman was in- 
dignant when I asked her 
where she came from and for 
a bill-of-lading on her goods. 
The same pr Sec there 
was a similar fire in another 
suburb and I was told to 
see a (Continued on page 96) 
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“Do you mind if I sit here?” he asked nervously 


HEN a man becomes too absorbed in his work 
he is in danger of losing his health—and his 
wite. 

SOW WS) Atwell Mansfield was considering this as 
he absent-mindedly dressed for dinner. Earlier that after- 
noon he had paid a visit to his doctor. 

‘Nothing the matter with you physically. But you're 
an automaton—reacting to nothing but briefs, verdicts 
and appeals. The pallor of your face is the result of a too- 
desperate application to the affairs of Warrington, Mans- 
field and Warrington. Now | want you to follow out this 
[wo theaters a week; join in your wife's 
social activities—cut out the other fellow and dance with 
her—and one immediate trip to Coney Island, the place 
where a guy feels young again. You're old, Mansfield. 
Old—at thirty-eight. Why, it’s ridiculous!"’ 

Mansfield glanced at himself in the mirror. He really 
did look a little frayed, solemn. Behind his spectacles hig 
eyes were dull and devoid of humor. Yes, he was a bit 
overworked; needed a vacation 

Still the mere thought of a trip to Coney Island made 


presc rl pt 10n 


Whatill You Find at 
Coney Island? Excite. 
ment? Heartbreak? 
Love? Maybe! 
Me. Atwell Mansheld 
Went to Find Out . 


By LLEWELLYN HUGHES 


Illusteations by August Henkel 


him wince. And joining in his wife's ceaseless frivolities 
had no appeal for him. He and Adrienne, anyway, were 
apart as the poles. They hadn't made a hit of it; the effect 
of an arranged affair, an entirely loveless disinterested 
marriage. From the first they had each gone their own 
way; she to her dinner-parties and sophisticated gaiety, 
he to his work. But old! Old at thirty-eight! Some- 
thing had to be done about that. 


HE house was silent, the dressing-room insufferabl) 
hot. Mansfield strode into his bedroom, threw up a 
window, left the door wide open to get a circulation of 
air. Returning, he saw Haughton. The man held a silver 
tray on which was a solitary Martini. 
“Dinner is served, sir.” 
Mansfield reached for the glass. 
alone, Haughton—as usual?”’ 
“Madame has not returned, sir; so I thought 
“Yes, of course.’" He looked at the man. ‘‘Haughton, 
I'll have to depend on you for information. When 
did I last have the pleasure of dining with my wife?” 


—_— 


‘Am I I dining 


am 
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“It was last Monday evening, sir. Madame has been 
away since then.”’ 

“Since Monday?” 

“Tuesday morning, sir.”’ 

Mansfield lifted the glass to his lips. ‘‘Have you—I 
apologize for the question, Haughton—have you any idea 
where Mrs. Mansfield might be?"’ 

The butler preserved an inscrutable calm. ‘‘Possibly at 
the Ormistons, sir—or the Melton-Taylors—the Gardiners 
—or with Mrs. Fenwick-Towerton.”’ 

‘Friends of hers?”’ 

**Yes, sir.’ 

“You might, Haughton, try and find out for me. If you 
can do so—discreetly.”’ 

“Yes, sir. I'll ask Littlefield to wait on you at dinner, 
sir."’ 

Atwell Mansfield didn't finish his cocktail. Leaving it, 
he descended the stairs, went ingloriously to his place at 
the head of the table. Littlefield pushed in his chair, 
brought and removed plates, sound Sallie wine. Mans- 
field ate listlessly. 

Suddenly he realized that Littlefield had gone and that 
Haughton was standing by his elbow. He glanced up in- 
terrogatively into the man’s face. 

‘Madame is not visiting any of the people I mentioned, 
sir. 

Mansfield nodded. ‘*What did you say to them?”’ 

“I took it upon myself to say it was a cable, sir.”’ 

“A cable?” 

“Yes, sir. A cable that had arrived for madame—and 
required bringing to her immediate attention.”’ 

There was a long silence. ‘‘It’s—it’s an odd busi- 
ness, isn't it, Haughton—not knowing where one’s 
wife is?”’ 

“If you'll pardon me, sir—you haven't been noticing 
things lately.’ 

**Eh?’’ Mansfield considered the words a moment, then 
he said: “‘So it seems. What d’you think I ought to do, 
Haughton?’ 

“Step out a bit, sir.”’ 

“What the devil d’you mean?”’ 

‘“*All work and no play. You know how the old saying 
goes, sir. You ought to go out with Madame a little more, 
sir—to the theaters and dances and such like. A little 
amusement is necessary, sir. Keeps one from getting old.”’ 

There it was again. Old! 

“You'll take your coffee in the library, sir?”’ 

Atwell Mansfield pushed back his chair. ‘‘To hell with 
the coffee,"’ he exploded. ‘*Tell Saunders I want the car. 
I'm going to step out.’ He was speaking at random. 
“Tell him I want him to drive me to—to the Battery. Yes, 
I'm damned if I won't take one of those boats and go to 
Coney Island."’ 

“Splendid, sir!’’ said Haughton. 


. 


WENTY minutes later he was in the midst of a lively 
and promiscuous commonalty that threatened to 
bulge out the sides of a fussy little boat steaming for 
Coney. Deck-chairs were at a premium but he had man- 
aged to find an odd one that served as a footstool for a 
dozen young couples whose chatter—to right and left, in 
front and in ack of him—drowned out the noise of the 
ship's engines. 
he dusk of a summer evening. Soft laughter and the 
flash of enchanted eyes around a forest of eas, blown 
dresses, silken knees. For Atwell Mansfield it was a novel 
and strangely exhilarating experience. 

And there was a girl whose eyes he seemed unable to 
avoid. She was some little distance away, slightly to his 
right. The usual swain was with her, and so far as Mans- 
field could judge, another girl. 

Once he thought she bowed to him. Of course he must 


- be mistaken. Possibly she was smiling at someone behind 


him. Feeling a trifle foolish, he turned his head. To his 
horror he discovered two shameless young people 
in the throes of what he vaguely believed was a soul 
kiss. 

If this sort of thing was representative of the life outside 
court and lawyer's office he was glad he had no part in it, 
glad he had outgrown it. Interesting perhaps from the 
point of view of sociological study but certainly not his 
element. Gingerly threading his way between couples 
who paid not the slightest attention to him, he went be- 
low. The saloon was deserted—and stuffy. He sought the 
lower deck but the moment he went outside he was again 
entangled in a plethora of lovers. His confusion brought a 
grin to the face of a deck-hand. 

“T see,’” whispered Mansfield, “‘you've lots of prospec- 
tive marriages on board.”’ 

“Lousy with ‘em,"’ roared the man. 


ONEY ISLAND! The doctor couldn't have given him 

a more bitter dose of medicine. Pyrotechnic, fraudu- 

lent, gaudy with brilliants—all paste. A hocus fairyland. 

Shabby streets and lanes, wofully littered with rubbish 

and scraps of food for which European children would 

fight like beasts. Dark mysterious areas, abandoned and 

noisome, under and back of glittering facades that incited 

one to a bunkum paradise. That was how Atwell Mans- 
field saw it. 

Posters depicting full-blown women bulkier than mam- 
moths; heads of Ziegfeld girls attached to the bodies of 

ink fish; Rose Smith, half society girl, half he-man, 
Senatnalionibe divided; the pig-faced boy; the four-legged 
girl; the giant with two heads and the dwarf with none. 
Frauds—every one of them. 

Coney Island! With its forced frenzy, its brazen laugh- 
ter, song and corybantic music; its medley of shouting, 
screaming, bellowing, screeching; its seething multitude. 
The place where a guy feels young. 

But suddenly, in the glare and flare and blare of it all 
Mansfield realized how terribly far behind him was his 
boyhood, how staid and solemn he had become. What 
was the cause of it? His work? His marriage? The com- 

lete absence of understanding and companionship in his 
ife? Was he dead to all and every form of simple amuse- 
ment, play? 

He determined to find out. Desperately he planked 
down his dimes and quarters and became part of the herd 
flowing into and out of freak-shows, roller-coasters, 
whips, witching-waves, water-shoots and what-nots. A 
giant racer shook up his liver, sent the blood roaring to his 
head. Behind him people were shrieking and shouting 
and laughing. But no such manifestation of excitement 
came from Mansfield’s throat. He took everything silent- 
ly, gravely. He couldn't, it seemed, take anything other- 
wise. 

A black-bottom contest, futile pots at some tin ducks in 
a shooting-range, a hot dog and a glass of beer—and he 
was ready to call the whole evening a dismal failure. His 
return boat-tic’. t he found was useless. The last boat had 
departed. He was advised to take the subway or a 
motor-bus. He chose the latter and was proceeding in 
search of one when he passed a most astonishing 
concession. 

It was called Tunnels of Love and was painted to look like 
the mountain home of a cave-man. The barker, a thin 
wizened little chap, possessed such a devastating voice 
that it skewered Mansfield in his tracks. 

“Here it is, brother! Take your goil for a ride in the ole 
tunnel. A million-dollar sail for two bits!"’ 

Mansfield blinked. 

“Where's your goil, brother?’’ cracked the human 
howitzer. ‘Gone and lost her?”’ 
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The pertinent question caused Mansfield a vast amount 
He tried to smile it away. 
can't keep up that power of voice all 
evening, can you?’ he inquired politely. 
You bet!”’ fired the little howitzer. 


pipes in the business.” 


of confusion 
You 


surel \ 


““Got the best 


. all at once Atwell Mansfield found he was still 
young. Up the steps leading to the esoteric mysteries 
of Tunnels of Love went the same young man and the two 
girls he had seen earlier in the evening. Laughing and 
joking, they kept looking back as though inviting him to 
follow. One—the girl who had bowed to him on the 
boat—was deliberately smiling. She was amazingly 
pretty and Mansfield had a vague notion that her face was 
familiar to him 

The little barker fetched a conspicuous wink. 
that impulse, brother!"’ he cracked 

Mansfield found himself doing so. Buying a ticket, he 
Two small boats looking like sawed- 
In the leading one was the 
In the other, alf alone, 
him. She 


“Obey 


went up the Steps 
off dories were drawn up 
voung man, his arm around a girl 
reposed the lady who had smiled at 
glanced up, then laughed 

‘‘Do you mind if I sit here?’’ he asked nervously. 

Red lips, white even teeth and a cultured tone of voice 
rippling with laughter. ‘Not at all.”’ 

Instantly they were plumged into an intense gloom, a 
profound and thickening silence, the murk of the grave. 
Mansfield sat rigid, feeling utterly foolish 

Somewhere ahead of them a girl's laughing voice cut 
the dark Do vou owe me that quarter vet, Elinor?’’ it 


| 
Salad 


young 


Not vet [he girl beside him was also laughing, a 
wholly delightful and musical sound 
Mansfield couldn't thing. The blackness, the 
silence made him feel ridiculous, positively stupid. “‘What's 
to happen?’ he ‘‘Do we shoot some 
or what?’ 


see a 
roing managed 
rapids 
I really don't know,’’ came the chuckle 
More silence. A hideously slow forward motion of the 
boat. Again the girl's voice from out of the pitch dark: 
Now, do that quarter?’’ was the 
inquiry 
Not yet 
Elinor appeared convulsed with suppressed laughter. 
Qut of 


you owe me 


sheer 


light penetrated the gloom. The journey through the 
Tunnels of Love had come to an end. 

He helped the girl alight. 
after all,’’ he smiled. 

She was hurrying to join her friends. ‘‘Rather mild, in 
fact,"’ she said over her shoulder. ‘‘Charlie,"’ she de- 
manded of the young man, “hand me that quarter! Yours 
too, Muriel."’ 

“Honestly Elinor?’ 

“Of course.’" She spoke with emphasis as though con- 
firming a foregone conclusion. 

They paid up their liabilitics—whatever they were 
and started down the steps. Mansfield touched his tunnel- 
companion’s arm. ‘Won't you present me to your 
friends?”’ he said. ‘‘I've been tramping round all alone 
and it would be rather a relief to—to—"’ 

Again she laughed. “‘Oh, Muriel!"’ she called. ‘‘This 

this is Mr. Mansfield."’ She completed the introduc- 
tion: ‘‘Miss Kennedy—Mr. Murdock.”’ 

She made no mention of her own name and Mansfield 
hadn't the courage to ask her. His addition to the party 
seemed to provide them with additional amusement. 
He wondered whether it were his walking-cane, his 
spectacles, his hat. 

“It’s still early,’ he enthused forcibly. “‘Let’s try 
that giant racer. And there’s a wonderful thing called 
the Whip.’’ —_ Elinor, he observed, had dark-red hair— 
bronze he would have called it. And he forgave her laugh- 
ing red mouth. It was the loveliest mouth he'd 
ever seen. 

Both Charlie and Muriel, however, thought it was get- 
ting late. It would take them hours to get home—by sub- 
way. ‘But you stay, Elinor, if you want to,’’ laughed 
Muriel. 

Charlie's attitude had been entirely deferential; difficult 
to account for in the midst of the two girls’ whisperings 
and half-concealed laughter. Possibly the difference in 
age had something to do with it. Mansfield urged him to 
stay a while longer. So for the next hour the four of 
them were swung around, violently pitched about, flung 
backward, forward and sideways until they were almost 
breathless. Then Charlie and Muriel disappeared com- 
pletely. 


“Nothing so terrible 


et HEY'VE given us the slip,”’ said Elinor, ‘‘and just 
gone home. You see, they're engaged to be married. 





lesperation to 
proclaim his pres- 
ence in the world 
Mansfield said 
May I introduce 
mvself? My name 
is Mansfield 

Her reply was a 
lelicious little 
chuckle. He sa 
here in frozenim 
his arms 


Finally 


iis immense re 
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I really didn’t want 
to come with them 
and spoil their even- 
ing. Only Muriel in- 
sisted.”’ 

“IT see,’’ he mur- 
mured. ‘“‘Have they 
far to go?" 

‘“Washington 
Heights.”’ 

‘*Oh! 
where—?”’ 

“Don't get nervous,” 
she laughed. ‘“‘You 
haven't far to take me. 
Quite near where you 

-Fifty-Second Street 
just west of Fifth 
Avenue.”’ 

He looked at her. 
She had violet eves 
he could have taken 
an oath on it—violet 
eyes that danced under 
bronze lashes and she 
was young and supple 
and entirely compan- 
ionable. 

“You know,’ he 
said, “I can’t help 
feeling I've met you 
before.’”’ 

Her smile was mis- 
chievous. ‘“‘All men 
say that sort of thing,” 
she retaliated. ‘‘I 
wonder why? It’s so 
trite.’' 

“But I really 
She laughed. “‘On 
the boat—perhaps?’’ 

‘“‘No—not there. Be- 
fore. Somewhere in 
New York.”’ 


‘Are you quitesure?”’ 


And—and 





mean 
it 


( wraham 


‘Almost posi- 
tive 

“Sure you're 
not confusing me 
with the office 
furniture?”’ 

“With the what?”’ 

“Of course you've seen 
me,’ she suddenly re- 
lented. “‘I couldn't very 
well walk through your 
office a dozen times a day 
without your seeimg me. 

But, as I say, you probably thought I was part of the 
furniture or a pattern on the carpet—or something.’ 

He stood stock-still. ‘“‘Now, I know,’ he exclaimed. 
“You are Mr. Warrington’ s new secretary, Miss Graham.”’ 

“Counsel for the defense scores a point,’ she congratu- 
lated. 

“Great heavens!"" Mansfield couldn't understand why 
he had forgotten anyone so lovely. 

“Of course,’’ she admitted, “‘I’ve only been there four 
weeks. And I must admit I seldom wear a hat and a fox 


Much to his surprise he found Miss 


scarf in the office. 
From a lawyer's 
point of view small 
things like that 
make a lot of differ- 
ence—don't they?2”’ 

""Ye-es,’’ he 
stammered. “‘I sup- 
pose they do. Stiil, 
by every law in the 
universe I should 
have recognized 
you.”’ 

‘““Why2’’ Miss 
Graham questioned 
in all 

“For one thing, 
you re the prettiest 
girl I’ve 
seen.”’ 

tT Quite 
evidently Miss 
Graham hadn't ex- 
pected that. She 
colored. ‘‘I didn’t 
know you ever 
thought about such 
things,’ she said. 
‘“You seem so terri- 
bly occupied with 
your work. You 
bury yourself in 
those musty old law- 
books—or whatever 
they are—and give 
the impression of 
not seeing anything 
That's what amused 
me much,’’ she 
laughed. You 
at Coney Island! 
The office staff will 
never over it 
Do you know what 
they call you?”’ 

““No.”’ 

‘The Mole.”’ 

Mansfield red- 
dened. a3 

‘‘A mole doesn't see,’ she reminded him. ‘‘It 
underground—buried—hasn't any interest in what's 
going on in the world. That's why I nearly died when | 
saw you on a Coney Island boat. I couldn't stop laughing 

the way you kept staring at me.”’ 

“Staring?” 

“Charlie and Muriel were certain you knew who I was 
I insisted you didn’t. So when Charlie offered to bet me 
a quarter on it I coaxed you to take that tunnel ride with 
me—just to prove it. 

“Oh, it was to win a bet?”’ 

“Of course.”’ 

‘‘And what,” he swallowed, 
Kennedy's bet?”’ 
She laughed. 
““Why not?” 

“It might shock you.” 

“The Mole,’’ he said, “‘is beginning to see.”’ 

‘*Anywayvy, the bet with Muriel was a certaint 

Mansfield straightened himself. ‘I don’t know 
that,’ he retorted. ‘‘If it’s what I think it is'’—he 
looking at her red laughing mouth—‘‘I certainly wouldn't 
advise you to risk another 113) 
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Everybody but Illustrations by Alfred Simpkin 


the Valentines . = yy 
left the yr \ jd + og BY 


fy 


FISWOODE 
TARLETON 


| ‘What Happened on One 
lense Dramatic Election 


Day in the Southern 


Mountains 


dav in Leeston and folks trickling 

to town from the hills to vote and shop 
rons, mules and gaunt mountain men and Some hillmen and hillwomen sit under the big elms in the 
women dot the five roads. Wagons creak down court-house yard. Men lie flat and women lean their 
reet and dry-land sleds crunch the mud. Mules backs against tree-trunks Men whittle or whisper 
plod silently. Mules and lean horses carrying Women nurse their least-ones. Boys and girls wander 
e families dump them in front of the business stores. around the grove wide-eyed: timid-eyed children play 
les the street ts lined with beasts tied to hitch- mechanically. Games stop while the players watch other 

Hogs wallow in their holes and cows roam with children slide off mules in front of the porticos. 

oses turning over rubbish heaps. Some bellow for Hillmen gather on the board walk in front of the restau- 
rant and move from mule to mule, from horse to horse 
the business stores men, women Ox to ox. Hill traders with more cunning than a gipsy 
ips. Some stare silently at new- feel pver the live-stock, look into beasts’ mouths. Un- 
s who hitch their mules to the racks. Some whisper hurried men with expressionless faces make terms in low 
| Legs swing over portico floors and voices, trade or buy without animation. Traders mount 
+r bonnets and wide-brimmed hats. horses and mules, race them, whip them to a gallop up 
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and down Main Street. Mud flies and hoofs pound. 

Trade in the business stores is brisk. In the general 
store old man Steele hustles from counter to counter. 
Hillmen sit on counters, eat canned peaches and crackers 
or drink pink soda-water from bottles. Women stand 
still in one place until old man Steele or his clerk notices 
them. Children poke around in boxes. Some of the hill- 
men who sit on the counters talk politics in low voices; 
some are silent but watch all newcomers entering the 
general store. 

Steve Dodie, the town marshal, leans against the case- 
ment of the general store. The star on his shirt glitters 
and the butt of his forty-five gun taps the wall as he shifts 
his body. His eyes systematically jook over hill folks as 
they ride or walk into town. Systematically his eyes 
sweep the loungers under the porticos and the forms in the 
picnic grove below the business stores. Pretty soon he 
grows restless. For several hundred people in town, it's 
too quiet. Too quiet for election day. Men and women 
seem to be getting restless. They shift their bodies. 
Some stretch. Some wander from store to store. 

Down in the picnic grove under the canopy of spreading 
elms hill folks are heating fotched-in victuals over wood 
fires. Beyond the picnic grove, where Meddlesome Creek 
bends into town, hillmen are shooting rats. Hog rifles 
roar and Mausers crack. Men and boys sit on the banks 
of Meddlesome, hit rats square and watch them pass with 
the waters, kicking. 

Men linger in the dark hallway of the court-house after 
voting. Throw suspicious eyes around. New voters enter 
slowly and scrutinize those who loaf in the hallway as 
they pass into the county clerk's office to cast their ballots. 
In the voting place the judges and clerks sit at long pine 
tables, fix their eyes on those who enter. Alert eyes fly 
to the door. Hard eyes scrutinize. Sometimes hands 
creep nearer the butts of pistol-guns on the table. A 
deputy sheriff sits in the corner holding a carbine. He 
rises leisurely, steps over to a voter and searches him. 
Finds a gun, mancine his prisoner to a cell at the end of 

Tension everywhere. Because everybody's concerned in 


the long hallway. 
some way. Everybody's related in some way to somebody 


in at him. Some speak. Some nod. Some scowl. 

Tad Daniels, the six-foot-and-a-half mountain woods- 
man from Pennyroyal settlement swings through the door- 
way into the sheriff's office and sits down. He spits into 
a box of sand and moves his chair up close to Jett’s. The 
sheriff bites the end off a stogie and lights it. Glances out 
the window down Main Street, out the doorway once, 
then back at the hillman. 

“Quiet e—lection, Floyd,’’ says the Daniels man. 

“Huh. Too quiet!" 

“Reckon yuh air a-goin’ tuh beat-win, Floyd. Cain't 
see ‘at ol’ moonshinin’ Mark Valentine a-gettin’ hit, 
a-gettin’ power I mean. Hit shore air funny business ef 
we-uns git a high-sheriff ‘at's a moonshiner. County'l] be 
a shore hot abidin’ place I’m a-sayin’. Mark he air tha 
gunningdest man I ever seed. Kilt a heapo’ men. Be no 
peace fer decent folks ef Mark beat-wins. Reckon he 
cain't though. Nope, Mark he hain’t a-goin’ tuh git hit.” 

“Can't tell. Can't tell!’’ says the sheriff. “‘Strange 
things happen sometimes."’ Floyd Jett rises, looks out the 
walious He takes Tab Daniels by the elbow. They go 
out together. Pass down the hallway. Pause on the 
steps leading to the court-house yard. Both men look up 
pos ae Main Street. 

“Mark Valentine air a-doin’ some right-smart strut- 
tin’,’” says Tab Daniels. ‘‘Mus’ reckon he air high- 
sheriff a-ready. Seed him while ago with Steve Dodie tha 
Marshal. They shore war confabbin. Mark a-paradin’ 
‘roun’, talkin’ big talk. Huh!’’ 

Faintly the sheriff catches the drift of an argument 
Two hillmen squatting on the ground near the steps differ 
about a killing way back. 

“Bud Cherrie kilt pro’bition man ‘at time. Reckon | 
know,”’ says one. 

“‘Hain't so. War Ned Cherrie kilt Gov’ment man in 
cave.” 

“Wal, I air a-tellin’ yuh I back-fotched Bud Cherrie tuh 
his woman. Afore he kicked in hesay hekilt Federal man.’ 

HERIFF JETT moves down the steps alone, crosses the 

court-house yard. When he posse the edge of the 
board walk he pauses to look up and down Main Street 
The talk of two women lean- 





up for election. Men and wo- 
men shut their mouths tight 
and watch—watch for moves, 
watch for firearms tucked away 
in jean-pants, calico shirts or 
wagons. 

Women sit on the stairway 
that leads to the court-room 
up-stairs. Some chew snuff. 
Some smoke pipes; spit into 
boxes of sand. New arrivals 
look in the big double door- 
way and enter timidly. Some 
carry saddle-bags stuffed with 
groceries. Some look in the 
tax collector's office a long 
time before they enter. When 





they stand before the table of 
the tax collector they push 
their tax bills across to fim. 
The business is done without 
talk. Mostly pantomime. The shoving forward of the 
bill to the collector, then the money. The wetting of the 
tax collector's thumbs. The turning of the dog-eared 
pages of the record. The laborious slow scrawl of the 
mad that make the collector's name. 

In the sheriff's office next to the tax collector's Floyd 
Jett, the county officer, High-Sheriff Jett, sits in a hickory- 
bark chair and cocks his feet on his table-desk. He looks 
out his office door at those who pass. Hillmen look 


The hoof-beats of the horse made 


the folks stiffen 


ing against an elm reaches his 
ears. Two of the Shakespeare 
women from Milk Sick Cove 
Old Ruth Shakespeare herself 
who in her youth used to ride 
wild horses without a bridle 
or saddle, who used to snatch 
off the bridle to whip her 
horse with. ‘‘Hell-jumping’’ 
Ruth, who used to leap an 
eight-rail fence with a bucket 
of water in each hand, 
talking. 

‘Seven year ‘at O’Gowd boy 
war at hit, larnin’ tuh shoot. 
Jined Jess James tuh larn rifle- 
gun. An’ seven year tuh clock- 
minute O'Gowd boy come 
back and killed his uncle who 
whip-beated him all time.” 

The county officer pulls away from the talk. Pulls away 
from the droning of old Ruth Shakespeare who's telling 
the other woman about a rock fight on Meddlesome when 
her grandson and one of the Meadowes boys settled a dis- 
pute with rocks. Jett turns into Fallon’s drugstore. Men 
and women are drinking milk-shakes and soda-pop. 
There’s an argument going on. Hillmen congregated 
against the medicine chest spit into sand boxes, scratch 
their chins, shake their heads. 
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Fallon the druggist calls Jett. Beckons for him to 
step over 

Floyd, you recollec’ who done in Steve Nodsev? This 
man said Steve was shot by ol’ man Meadowes in ninety- 
That's wrong. My pap saw ol’ man Meadowes 
call Steve Nodsev in his yard and slash his throat. In 
ninety-five. Steve was right-smart accommodatin’ to save 
ol’ man Meadowes from coming out on road.” 

‘Don't know,”’ says Jett. ‘‘Want stogies.”’ 

Fallon pushes a box of stogies over to Jett, who takes 


a handful, throws down some money and leaves the store. 


og 
ci! 


four 


E LEANS against an elm by the road, absently 
watches two hillboys slide off a gray mule and talk 
heatedly while one of them ties the mule toa hitching-rack. 
“Hit war a sight, t'm a tellin’ yuh. Blood spattered 
mail-order book in mv hand. Blood war a-flvin’ ever’- 
whar. Two Sidson men jes’ slashed Tate Torkey tuh 
bits. Right in Pennyrile store. Blood all over letter I 
war a-fotchin’ to my pap. — 
‘*Hain't ketched Sidson men yit,”’ 
‘‘Two years gone an’ hain't ketched Sidsons. 


savs the other boy. 
Reckon 
we-uns won’ see Sidsons anvmore 

Mavbe gone tuh Arizony 

Nebrasky mavbe 

he sheriff turns around sharp, faces the hillbovs. Their 
talk is chopped off. They move away quickly, looking 
back over their shoulders at the county officer, puzzle- 
ment on their faces 

‘Killings. Nothing but killings!"’ says Jett to himself. 
“Can't talk about anvething else. Men, women and chil- 
dren steeped in blood and His eves sweep the 
town and come to rest finally on the picnic grove. He 
sees a mountain boy plaving at feud. Sees him hold a 
hickory stick like a gun. The boy's pointing at some man 
under the portico of the general store. Killing in his 
mind. Killing some old enemy of his people 

A hillman steps out from under the general store portico 
The boy's hickory stick is trained 
on him until he disappears into the drugstore. The boy 
and the hillman is a Daniels. 

Ten-vear-old boy trying to 


gore 


ind crosses the street 


is of the Valentine family 
Old feud still smoldering 
fan blood hate to flame 
Jett sees suddenly that tive men of the Valentine family 
squat on the ground near the boy with the hickory stick 
The Valentines, the trouble clan, the most vindictive and 
powerful family in the county, are holding an assembly. 
War powwow tt looks like to Jett. Trouble anyway. 
Election and trouble,’ thinks the sheriff. “Isn't worth 
it. Being sheriff isn’t worth the trouble. Didn't want 
to run for office. Why am I doing it?’’ Echoes of voices 
come to him, echoes of words said by the better people 
of the hills and town. Jett agreed to run when folks 
pointed out thar, left to some moonshiner or some easily 
influenced man, the county would be the bloody ground 
His, the mountain counties, 
has to be preserved. Leeston, the most isolated of county 
10 telegraph office, no roads but 


always most isolated of 


seats, with no railroads 


creek-beds leading to it, has to be saved 


A 


their heads together under the porticos, he knows that 
plans are being hatched to discredit him. It’s 
early in the afternoon. Hours vet before the votes are all 
in. Plenty of time for the lawless Valentines to swing 
the balance. It will take the votes of the neutrals to elect. 
As long as Jett has lived in the hills he, no more than anv 
other man, has been able to penetrate the mysteries of the 
hill mind. Mountain barnvards and lonely coves have 
been the scenes of deeper intrigue than ever brought about 
the fall of empires 


JETT looks about the town, sees the powwow 


on in the grove, sees men whispering with 


’ vu 
FO-INg 


Sinistet 


Unrest, brooding fears and brooding hates are felt by 
the county officer. The town seems to settle to a deeper, 
more positive quiet. Men are not whispering so much. 
Only stragglers enter town, mostly hillmen afoot from 
the roadless, almost inaccesible hinterland. Men who 
come out only once or twice a year. Men whose faces are 
curtained with silky beards and whose eyes don’t miss a 
face on Main Street, yet are hidden under their wide- 
brimmed felt hats. 

The sheriff shifts his legs. Relights his stogie. His 
movement draws eyes. Eyes glance at him then settle 
on newcomers or a dog fight in the mud. A sudden 
realization comes to Jett. A sudden releasing of memories. 
Memories of other election days. They stand out sharp. 
Ever since he was a boy election days have brought about 
a killing—one killing at least, usually more. Shootings on 
election day have been as regular as speeches on the 
Fourth of July. As men and women come to Leeston on 
the Fourth and assemble in the picnic grove to hear the 
Commonwealth's attorney, the Judge or old Lawyer Carr 
deliver orations about George Washington, so they come 
on election day to see who's going to be killed. A 
killing is part of getting men into office. 

Men, women and children lined up under the porticos, 
in the court-house yard, in the picnic grove, waiting for 
the show, waiting for the show that’s sure to be staged 
drama, tragedy that’s sure to happen. 

‘“Blood’s in their minds,’’ thinks Jett. *‘Men are think- 
ing death, thinking war. Hate, the father of war, father 
of all trouble in the hills, is resting now, is seated in the 
souls of somebody, seated and waiting. ‘What a man 
thinketh.’ “ 

The sheriff knows what a man thinks all the time 
will crystallize. Bound to. He's seen it happen too 
many times. But isn’t he standing there thinking and 
expecting tragedy too? While he stands there quietly 
leaning against the elm-tree he’s waiting for the same 
thing to happen that happens every election day. He's 
as sure as the mountaineers that at some unexpected 
moment a rifle-gun will speak or a knife flash. 

Thecounty officer tries to clean his mind of the thought. 
Forces into his mind the thought that maybe today will 
be an exception. Maybe today will pass without trouble. 
If it does tradition may break down, crumble a little year 
by year. His thinking so may not bring about Heaven 
and peace in Leeston but he mustn't throw his thoughts 
on the other side the scale. “‘Maybe we won't have 
trouble,’ he thinks. “‘Maybe things will be all right.” 

But way down in him stirs another thought, anothet 
belief. He knows that resting in the souls ph of the 
hillmen who sit quiet and silent under the porticos there 
are appetites to be reckoned with, appetites as strong as 
a hungry man’s inner call for food. Some of them, maybe 
only a few, not all certainly, but some, some like the 
Valentines gathering in the picnic grove, are hungry for 
war, starved for trouble. He, the sheriff, might wish all 
he wants to but appetites are going to speak. 

He looks up Main Street, sees stragglers still walking 
into town. Sees a lone mule bearing a man, woman and 
two children. Mule’s loaded from neck to rump. He 
sees the mule suddenly pulled to a halt. Sees the hillmen 
afoot suddenly stop and look back. And he hears hoof- 
beats. The flash of a sorrel horse as he turns in at Five 
Corners makes the folks under the porticos and in the 
grove stiffen. Some sit up, some lying on the grass in the 
court-house yard rub their eyes and turn their faces around 
to look. 

The beard of the coming man on the sorrel that canters 
edsily now spast the court-house and the rim of his hat 
pulled way down over his eyes quicken the sheriff's 
interest. Men trying to hide under felt hats and beards, 
if they are strangers, always arouse Jett’s suspicions. ““A 
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beard that’s not silky, a tough beard that’s allowed to grow 
for the first time,’ is the substance of Jett’s first thought. 

Keeping his face straight ahead, looking neither to 
right nor left, the rider passes the business stores and 
stops his horse at the picnic grove. The sheriff can tell 
by the expressions on the faces of the men and women 
under the porticos that they don’t know the horseman— 
at least they haven't recognized him yet. 


hymen by the picnic grove the horseman stops his 
sorrel, dismounts, ties him to an elm-tree. Then 
enters the grove and sits down with the Valentine family. 
None of the Valentines move, make any sign, say a 
word. None even look at him. The leisurely and indif- 
ferent attitude of the Valentines doesn't fool Jett though. 


And since suspicion is aroused in his mind he’s ransacking 


his memory. He feels that he should know 
the newcomer. To the] sheriff the new- 
comer is a bad omen. A shadow. A sign 
of trouble. And rising within the county 
officer is the strange thought that the 
newcomer is the crystallization of the 
blood and gore talk that’s been going on 
in the court-house yard, the grove and 
under the porticos. Men, women and 
children have been talking about killings: 
they've been expecting killings. And as 
if it were made to order, as if the wishing 
brought it, as if the obsession of the 
election-day crowd crystallized, Jett 
sees the bearded stranger, the addition to 
the Valentine circle, as the sign of trouble. 


UDDENLY he finds Tab 
Daniels at his side again. 
The tall woodcutter from 
Pennyroyal leans against the 
other side of the elm-tree and 
looks indifferently toward 
Five Corners, looks away 
from the picnic grove. 
“Know tha hoss-rider, 
Floyd?” 

“Trying to place him,” 
says the sheriff. ‘‘Seems like I 
ought to know him.” 

“Brant Valentine,” 
whispers Tab Daniels. 

‘“*Huh! Brant Valentine. 
So that’s Brant. Don't be- 
lieve I ever saw him before. Before my time, must be. 
Been away a long time, hasn't he?”’ 

“Brant air a killer.” 

‘*Murder on his head?”’ 

‘*Three-four, I reckon. Brant he kilt ol’ man Pelton an’ 
his boy. Kilt pro’bition man too. While Federal man 
war a-goin’ down mountain Brant he kilt him. Never 
ketched Brant kase he went West. Heerd he held up 
steam-train in Arizony. Arizony sheriffs ketched Brant. 
Sent Brant up. Been fifteen-sixteen year sence Brant war 
hyar. Afore yore time, Floyd.”’ 

‘Heard a song about Brant and the steam-train the 
other day,”’ says Jett. ‘‘Heard it several times. Other 
day when we went up to Porky to raid still everybody we 
met was singing that song. All the Valentines were 
singing it. The song should have tipped me off to some- 
thing. Funny I didn’t think of something then.”’ 

*““Meanin’ what, Floyd?"’ 

“Well, if I'd have thought, I'd expected Brant. No 
difference though. I expected Behafos 14 Funny I never 
thought of Brant!"’ Jett looks abstractedly across the road. 

Tab Daniels’ eyes turn toward the picnic grove. He 


“After larnin’ vifl -gun with dess dames, 
the boy come back and shot the uncle 
who had whip-beated him” 


sees the Valentine boy training his stick on the sheriff and 
himself. The youngest of the Porky Ridge feudists is 
reacting to the conspiracy talk of his people gathered near 
his feet, carrying out their talk, making a pantomime 
of killing. 

“Look yander, Floyd. Picnic grove!”’ 

When Jett turns his head to look he sees the boy sud- 
denly tripped by one of his uncles, sent sprawling and 
smacked in the face by another of his kin as = rises. The 
boy betraying their plot receives cuffs all around. 

The sheriff sees that some of the folks in the grove, under 
the porticos and in the court-house yard have seen the 
signs, have read them. Some of the men and women begin 
to fidget. Some rise, stretch and walk leisurely up to- 
ward Five Corners, sit down on the edge of a field. 


ETT looks at his watch. It’s three o'clock. Four 
hours yet until the voting closes. Probably not half 
the votes in. Hillmen come to town on election day not 
only to vote but to shop, see things, talk. They re never 
in a hurry to vote. Some wait for a chance to slip into the 
voting place in the court-house after the field is cleared of 
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its night 
tru VOLCE 


Worn 


Ou Cart 


Some 


enemies 
want tO argue 
politics first 
wait for 


other members of their fam 


some 


lies, wait for cousins an 


| 
incles, wait for third and 
fourth cousins, prefer going 
to vote with their full 
‘strength 

Air a-goin’ tuh 
Flovd 

Dat iels 


‘“Brant's 


says Jett 


be trou 
Tab 


Savs 


the cat s-paw 

Mavbe he s been 
the hills for 
months. Brought out today 


to help force his brother Mark into 


hidden in 


ofhice 
Thar’s Mark now,” savs Tab Dan- 
icls. ‘Jes’ come out harness shop.” 
Jett looks down Main Street 
and sees his opponent for election stop on the board walk 
ind talk to a group of horse traders who gather around a 
He sees that he’s talking about 
The sheriff's eves once more 


again 


team of sleek fat mules 
mules, feeling mules over 
fly to the grove. The Valentines are not whispering any 
more. All look up Main Street. When Jett’s eves look 
up and down the street he sees that evervbody under the 
has him Evervbodv knows he's 
The long spell of whispering in the grove has 


porcicos eves on 


got to act 


become a defiance 


YUDDENLY from the from under the 
.) shadowed bank portico singing comes. A Valentine 
fourth in line from Mark Valentine, the moonshiner, 
lets out his voice 


across street, 
boy 9 


ind his killer brother Brant 


What air vuh a-waitin’ ter, Brant Valentine? 
| air a-waitin’ fer steam-train a-tearin’ tha night 
O what yub a-goin’ ter do, Brant Valentine? 
Air a-goin’ through train like hell 


in sight 





Hain’t tha law a-goin’ git yuh, Brant Valentine? 

Hain’t afeared o’ varmints er men, little er big. 

What steam-train a-goin’ tuh give yuh, Brant Valentine? 
Give me bags °’ gold fer my Arizony gal’s rig. 


Sheriff Jett bites off the end of his stogie. ‘‘Riding 
high,’’ he says to himself. ‘‘Heroics. Hero worship. 
Wanted for murder. Yellow hide at liberty. Yellow as 
hell. Know he's vellow. All bad men, all killers are 
yellow. Got to arrest him of course. Right away. He's 
got to be jugged and tried but he ought to be wiped out. 
More to this business than ‘putting him behind bars. 


Problem’s to get him there and keep 
him there without adding any glory 
to his mean hide. Huh. A ballad 
sung to a skunk!”’ 

Jett’s mind dwells for a minute on 
the old habit of song-making in his 
hills, in his, the “‘singingdest’’ county, 
where the flight of Lindbergh is kept 
alive with song. Where the horrors of 
the Titanic are preserved in ballads 
made when the first news trickled into 
the hills. Where dark as well as up- 
lifting deeds find records in song. 
Genius for ballads unweakened by 
time. King Alfred to the present, 
minstrelsy kept alive. History recorded 
in song! A man doesn't have to read 
to know the drama local and world- 
wide, from Chaucer's time on down. 
A page from Chaucer in every stark 
hill! Full understanding is in Jett’s 

Full appreciation of his ticklish job. When he goes 
after Brant his kin will rise toa man. And Jett’s kin 
will rise to a man. Then only the militia can setcle 
things. Settle Jett too. State troops always give a black 
eve to a peace officer in the hills. Show weakness. 

If he, Jett, calls for the militia to ride into town and 
take charge, station itself on the street, in the grove, 
in the court-house; if he, Jett, surrenders to the militia and 
lets the troopers, ‘‘fotched-in men,’’ preserve order at 
the voting-place and tell hillmen what to do and what not 
to do, the neutrals are going to resent it. 

‘Somebody's going to be killed,”’ says Jett to himself. 
‘Sure as the Romans were way back that a victim would 
spill his blood in the arena, somebody's going to be killed 
in this town.” 

Not much difference between the moods of the dandies 
of Caesar's time and some of Jett’s own countrymen 
from the dark coves and wooded hillsides. The street 
lined up with folks reminds him of an amphitheater filled 
with a bloodthirsty audience. 

/ 


mind 


HORSE tied to the rack in front of the harness sho 


i squeals and pn. Breaks his hitch-strap. Gal- 
lops down the mud road squealing. Men laugh and watch 
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him. Some leave the porticos and stand by the heads of 
their mules or horses. Two hillwomen mount their 
mules and sit. Down by the restaurant two young hill- 
men approach a bony horse, a sway-back old plug. They 
pour something on his rump that seems to lif him up in 
the air. Old plug horse rears, jerks backward, kicks and 
breaks the paling off the hitch-rack. His stiff legs stumble 
when he tries to gallop. The paling lashes the ground, 
whips the mud as his head swings it on the end of the 
hitch-rein. ‘‘High-life,’’ that liquid fire that sears and 
maddens, that hell-burning that gives a few minutes of 
renewed youth to the oldest of beasts, is starting horses 
and mules up and down the line. Men dash from under 
porticos after their beasts. A hillman grabs one of the 
“‘high-life’’ throwers and tosses him into the mud, then 
starts after his disappearing mule. 

The county officer walks down the board walk to the 
restaurant. He grabs two young hillmen by the shoulders 
who are leaning against the hitching-rack. Searches 
them. Finds two bottles and dumps the contents on the 
road. Then he marches them to the court-house. They 
are sullen and purse their lips as he puts them into a cage 
at the end of the court-house hall. Voters and loungers 
in the hallway lean against the walls in the hallway and 
whisper. Voting stops in the county clerk's office. Elec- 
tion officials and voters appear in the doorway of the 
office and peer down the dark hallway. 


HE squeal of a horse and the pounding of hoofs come 

from outside. Jett on the run reaches the front door 
in time to see his white horse tear across the court-house 
yard and down the road toward Five Corners, swinging a 
broken halter-strap. Somebody's been in the stable and 
touched his horse with ‘‘fire."’ Somebody's turned a pure- 
bred Blue Grass horse into a maddened beast that will 
run until it drops. Jett’s lips close tight and his face 
grows livid as his eyes survey the folks in the court-house 
vard. Everybody's sitting still. Everybody's quiet. Men 
continue to whittle. Women nurse their young or knit 
‘‘kivers’’ with their backs against the tree-trunks. All 
eves are on Jett. 

A young hillman walks leisurely across the yard; 
whistling and whittling. He looks back over his shoulder 
two or three times. Jett has a hunch. It’s weak at first 
but as he watches the faces of folks it grows stronger 
Everybody's looking from the young hillman to Jett now. 
Looking back and forth. Two women whisper and look 
first at the young hillman, then at Jett. Jett sees the signs 
and reads. He cuts across the yard after the whistling 
hillman, who increases his pace. Keeps ahead of Jett, 
not by swinging his legs faster but by taking up more 
ground with each step. When they reach the business 
stores both men are almost running. The hillman sud- 
denly slips in between a team of mules, disappears for an 
instant; then the sheriff sees him running for the grove. 

Jett sees the Valentines rise in the grove. Sees Brant 
whispering to them all. Brant’s arms are folded. His 
right hand is inside his coat. ‘“‘Gun in his shoulder 
holster,’ says Jett to himself. The sheriff keeps on going 
toward the grove, his thumbs hooked in his belt. 


HE tension’s tight under the porticos. Everybody 

but the Valentines leave the grove. Mountain men 
and women and their young leave their victuals to burn 
over the wood fires and move back to the deep timber. The 
crowd under the porticos thins out fast. Folks hustle 
into business stores. Some go into the bank apd look 
out the long window with the cashier. Some climb the 
stairway to the Argus printing office. Hillmen untie their 
mules and lead them up to Five Corners. Windows up 
and down the street frame faces and doorways are filled 
with mountain and town men who stick out only heads. 


And Jett rep going, keeps straight for the grove, his 
thumbs hooked in his belt. He's only fifteen seconds in 
crossing the road but a lot of things are observed by him 
during this time. The forbidding grove, twelve dark- 
expressioned men eying him. The lips of Brant Valen- 
tine, Bad Brant, move in whispers. Ned Shakespeare, 
first cousin to Brant, first cousin to Mark Valentine who's 
running against Jett for election, Ned who's been in 
prison twice for moonshining, is whispering and nodding to 
Brant. The sheriff sees the faces way back on the hillside 
beyond the grove looking over the tops of the tight laurel 
The sorrel horse of Brant Valentine champs his bit, the 
sheriff's boots make a sucking sound as he lifts them from 
the mud. Nothing else is audible as Jett crosses the 
road. 

‘Somebody's going to be killed in this town,’’ says the 
sheriff to himself as he reaches the grove. ‘Going to be 
bodies laid down here. It's in the air, in souls.” 

When he reaches Brant Valentine he grabs his right arm 
quickly. It comes forth empty. A few seconds tick off 
while the county officer and the bad man eye each other. 
He sees Brant’s eyes rise, close, then open again. Double 
wink. Signal. Jett reaches inside Brant’s coat with his 


right hand, reaches for the gun carried Western fashion. 


\ 


\ 


A yell comes, loud yell from 
somewhere under the porticos, 
warning yell, yell from a friend, 
peculiar note in it that makes 
Jett turn his head. 

A curtain seems to drop in front of Jett's 
eyes, black curtain but hot black curtain 
that burns, that sags into his eyes and sears, 
makes him throw his hands to his eyes to 
push the curtain away. He hears a report 
and his left leg loses its feeling. Only one 
leg to support him—and the strange curtain 
that’s hot and doesn't glow, that shuts out 
everything. Hecan’t stand on one leg, got to 
go down. He feels (Continued on page 98 
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The Quality That Makes Men Great 


COURAGE 


B. C. Forbes Tells What It Has Meant in 
the Lives of America’s Leaders of Our Time 





HEN Henry P. Davison, the most brilliant 
partner the original J. P. Morgan ever 
picked, was about to be stretched on the 
a Gan table for an operation on his brain which 
was likely to prove fatal he smiled, as a nurse, at the 
direction of the assembled specialists, began to shave 
his head. 
“Wil it upset your plans if you stop to listen 
to a good story?’’ he asked. 
The astounded physicians gasped, glanced 
quizzically at one another and then an- 
swered, “‘No.”’ 
“This shaving operation lying down,”’ 
narrated the doomed but irrepressible 
banker, “reminds me of the fellow 
who landed in a backwoods com- 
munity on Saturday afternoon and 
wanted a shave. They told him 
they had no barber, 
but he was so _ insistent 
that they finally said 
there was one citizen 
who might consent 
to do the job. 
When the man 
was ready to 
start heasked 
the visitor 


local 


to liedown. It proved a rather rough shave, but still it 
was a shave. 

“Tell me; what was the idea of making me lie down?’ 
the victim asked. 

“Oh, I’m accustomed to doing all my shaving 
that way,’ came the reply. ‘You see, I’m the under- 
taker.’ “ 

Not much later this youthful financial Napoleon, who 
had led the country in rolling up more than three hundred 
million dollars for the Red Cross, was dead. 

This final exhibition of smiling courage in the face of 
death was a fitting ending, Davison having first aroused 
the attention of High Finance by a demonstration of su- 

reme courage when a madman pointed a pistol at Teller 
Bavivon's head and ordered him to cash a huge check pay- 
able to the Almighty. The iron-nerved teller calmly, but 
loudly enough to attract attention, read the check, a co- 
worker signaled to the bank's private policeman and 
while Davison pretended to count out the money the gun 
was Captured. 

It was courage that led this same financier, when ap- 
proached by President Wilson to head the American Red 
Cross in a movement to raise several millions of dollars, 
to amaze the nation by announcing that he had set the goal 
at a hundred million dollars! And he actually raised three 
times that amount before the War ended. 

Matching the courage of any multimillionaire was that, 
quite recently, of the poor lad in a New York hospital who 
gladly gave a blood transfusion to save the life of his little 
sister and then resignedly asked, “Say, Doc, when do I 
croak?” 


N ANALYZING and writing character studies of two 
hundred and more Americans who have made notable 
marks in the world of affairs—industry, commerce, finance, 
mining, transportation, invention—one elemental fact 
abundantly proved is that they have possessed one qual- 
ity in common: unflinching, unconquerable courage. 

No other characteristic is half so conspicuous, 

half so common among them. 
They differ violently in many respects, these 
preeminent practical achievers. Some are 
cool-tempered, others hot-tempered; some 
are warm-hearted, others cold and 
callous; some mercenary, others ideal- 
istic; some scholars, others half- 
illiterates; some as methodical as 
mathematics, others the reverse. 


When 
lost 


trepid Carnegie 
bought them out 
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—he visioned 
a greater 
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Anx rica! 
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But this one thing Fate—Fortune—appar- 
ently has decreed they must have: Courage. 
White-livers cannot scale the summits of 
success. White feathers do not flourish on the 
mountain tops. 
Did you know that Edison thinks nothing 
of conducting ten thousand experiments before 
solving a new invention? Did you know that the 
only one of his important inventions that worked 
on the first experiment was his speaking-machine, 
the parent of the phonograph, the dictaphone and 
all that now familiar family? Do you think you 
would have courage enough, persistency enough, 
determination enough, after nine thousand result- 
less experiments, to embark cheerfully on still 
another thousand? Not many of us, I fear, are 
given to displaying such heroic stick-to-it-iveness. 
Andrew Carnegie was among the first Americans 
to acquire millions by the hundred. Why? 
Whenever his early-day partners lost heart when 
the iron and steel industry encountered disaster that to 
threatened hopeless bankruptcy, the intrepid little 
Scot, his faith unshaken, agreed to buy them out. 
He confidently visioned an America infinitely greater than 
the America of the moment, a prosperity as sure as the 
rising sun and more pronounced than the passing de- 
pression 
Thus the Carnegie Libraries of today, the Peace Palace 
at The Hague, the other Carnegie monuments in this and 
other lands had their birth in Carnegie’s unwavering 
courage when storms raged their fiercest. 


MAN died a few years ago and bequeathed to New 

York and to the nation a magnificent palace of art on 
Fifth Avenue filled with priceless paintings and other 
objects—endowed with enough millions to maintain it 
properly. 

What made this munificence possible? 

Courage. 

This man, Henry Clay Frick, told me the invigorating 
story the day he confided how he was to dispose of that 
part of his $125,000,000 fortune. 

When a young clerk of no means—his family was so 
poor that he never had an overcoat when a boy—he sensed 
the possibilities of the infant industry of coke-making, at 
near-by Connellsville, Pennsylvania. With two others he 
organized Frick and Company, borrowed a little money, 
bought land and built fifty ovens. Under his management, 
although he still kept his clerical position, the venture ex- 
panded. Prices were high, prospects were bright, fortune 
was within sight. 

Then, crash! Like a thunderbolt the panic of 1873 
struck the United States, toppled over even the strongest of 
companies and strewed the country with wreckage. Coke 
fell below a dollar a ton, a ruinous price. 

Frick’s partners became panic-stricken. They wanted 
to scuttle cae under. ‘I'll buy you out,’’ the youthful, 
gritty Swiss-American calmly assured them. 

‘You? You have no money,” they retorted. 

“Tl get it. How much do you want?” 

They named their price. 

Frick immediately journeyed to Pittsburgh, walked into 
the largest bank, asked to see its head—Judge Mellon, 
father of Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon 
and staggered him by the amount he wanted to borrow. 
The banker, admiring the young man’s self-confidence, 
said he would investigate. 
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When the _ investiga- 

tor reached Broad Ford, 

Frick’s home town, he asked 

to be directed to the Frick 

residence. The local citizen 

knew of no_ such_ residence. 

Finally the visitor located Frick’s 
two-room abode over a drugstore! 

But his inquiries elicited very con- 
clusive information that the twenty- 
four-year-old clerk and budding man of 
business was held in the highest esteem for 
his character, his industry, his initiative, his 
ability—and his frugality. 

Judge Mellon decided to let so trustworthy 
a borrower have the money. Frick bought out his 
partners, purchased other coal and coke properties 
at bankruptcy figures, leased additional acres galore. 
Older heal were sure the young fellow had gone stark 
crazy—but they eagerly unloaded on him. , 

In less than six years Frick, not yet thirty, was a 
millionaire. . . 


HATEVER else may be said of John D. Rockefeller, 

it is admitted that he has utilized his millions—he 
has never let his fortune reach a billion—more intelli- 
gently, more usefully, more constructively, more funda- 
mentally, than any other Croesus in history. 

When I asked him to which one thing more than any 
ether he attributed his success, his instantaneous reply 
was: “To others.” 

Yet Rockefeller truthfully could have replied: ‘‘To 
courage.'’ That became very clear as he related to me the 
intimate story of his early career. 

Two illustrations: 

“You must establish a credit—character—before you 
can hope to have people lend you money,"’ said Mr. 
Rockefeller. “‘My first bank loan, two thousand dollars, 
was granted only after the head of the bank made him- 
self familiar with my mode of life, my habits, my industry 
and learned from my former employer that I was a young 
man who could be trusted. Later I borrowed all I could get. 

“One day a bank president met me on the street and 
gravely told me my borrowings (Continued on page 74) 
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‘PRIVATE 
‘PAUPER 

ISES and 
OHINES 


He Was the Boy Who 
Could Get Away with 


Even le VE 


Anyth ing 


in a Foveign Language 


ITTLE 
baix, 
| 


modest 


old Madame Rou- 
proprietor of the 
Horel la Bonne 
Chance, Paris, had a big 

warm French heart that the War had 
| She did 


made and 
It was So 


bigger 


warmer 


not relish the job ahead 
inpleasant and so embarrassing to be 
hounding guests especially these 
three American 
who had gallantly helped to defend 
her beloved Paris at Chateau-Thierry 


for their unpaid bill 


fres venti soldiers 


Somehow it seemed ungrateful to 
insist on money from France's brave 
Her were 
care-free who had es- 
caped the Black Shadow for a few 
And them 
garcon whose French 
Madame's amusement and 

had been wounded 

Madame was sure he had joked and 
laughed the pain Young 
Monsicur Pendleton was just that 
kind. Gav and devil-may-care with 
mischief twinkling in his blue eves 


illies {mmericains only 


strong boys 


hours one of 


golden 
the grand tall 
was de- 
spait recently 


about 


even when he spoke most seriously about the overdue bill. 
eabond and I’ enfant terrible 
Yet Madame knew women would al- 
him. Some day the right girl would come 

1g and then Monsieur would be the romantic cavalier. 
Mais non’ She must stop her own romanticizing. Really, 
decided regretfully, it just as her daughter 
Andrée was always saying. One could not afford to be so 
trusting and sentimental in the hotel business now that 
the War had made almost everybody poor. The store- 
keepers insisted upon bills being settled tout de suite. 
Madame depended on collections to pay her accounts. Her 


he was Monsieur le Va 


oO one 


she was 
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“Lordy, what a gorgeous little French icicle! Thank God 
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ws summer-time: 


profits and savings had been all but eaten up by bad credit. 

Andrée, who had given up the hotel business to nurse 
wounded soldiers, was due at one-thirty on her first fur- 
lough in many months. Andrée would need several hun- 
dred francs to enjov her holidays in Paris and Madame 
was very short of cash. She glanced at the office clock. 
One o'clock! 

7 Ah!"’ sighed Madame, “‘I must awaken the young 
Americans and try again to collect their bill. I must hurry 
before Andrée returns and scolds me for being up to my old 
tricks.”’ 

She took the bill from the desk and ascended the stairs. 
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On the second landing Madame paused and tried to fight 
away her remaining embarrassment over what must be 
done. Surely the Americans ought not mind her request. 
She had been most considerate. The bill was several days 
past due. 

Madame ascended the third and last flight. Biting her 
lips, she knocked reluctantly at the Americans’ chambre. 

Inside the room Jack Pendleton, nicknamed Pauper be- 
cause he never had anything, including money, cigarets, 
matches, emergency rations, helmet, gas-mask, blankets, 
and who had been known to borrow bayonets from the 
dead, turned his good-looking young face toward the door. 
He had a hunch what the knocking was all about. His 
two buddies, Buster Brooks on the right flank and 
‘‘Banker’’ Hanley on the left, also heard it and guessed 
what was up. But they played possum. 

“Hey, you bums, rise and shine!’ Madame's outside yell- 
ing for the frankers. It’s your time to get our credit ex- 
tended 

““Messieurs Americains, wake oup! Sil vous plait—don- 
nex-moi l argent pour la chambre, pour le service, pour le cham- 
pagne et le cognac,’’ demanded Madame in a thin voice. 

Buster Brooks made a strange noise and rolled over in 
bed. There was nothing he could do or say about the 
damn bill. He was flat broke and couldn't speak the crazy 
Frog lingo. Pauper would have to do the ‘‘parley-vooing”’ 
and the fixing. That was where he shined. If he was half 
as good a credit-getter as he was a borrower they ought 
to stay in Paris the rest of the 
War! 

The Banker—so-called because 
his luck with the dice kept him 


well-heeled enough to lend 
money to the whole company 
pulled the covers off his head and snorted. It 
was hell to be broke for once. And to think 
he'd started for Paris with two thousand 
francs! Five hundred apiece had gone to Pauper and Bus- 
ter in loans against future pay-days. Of course Pauper 
had blown in his right off the reel. Buster was the next 
man broke. 

Being a bit stuck on himself, the Banker had bought 
a two-hundred-franc uniform. Paris cafés and so forth 


had lured another two hundred francs or so from him. 
But up until two nights ago Hanley had managed to hang 
on to a five-hundred-franc note which he secretly con- 
sidered as reserve funds. On that ill-fated evening he had 
drunk more than a banker's share of cognac and later met 
a blonde girl on the boulevard. The rest of the evening 
turned out to be a blank fog for the Banker and when he 
finally became coherent toward sunset of the next day his 
companions were strongly minded to believe Hanley ac- 
cused the blonde gir! of snitching his five hundred francs 
One thing was certain. His roll had been relieved of the 
money he looked upon as reserve funds. 

“‘Messieurs, payez-moi, tout de suite, sil vous plait,”’ 
called Madame. 

“What the hell’s she saying, Pauper?’’ demanded the 
Banker annoyedly. 

Pauper Pendleton laughed softly. Nothing ever seemed 
to worry him. 

‘‘Madame acts a little eager to clutch the frankers we 
owe her. Maybe a bit of song’ll cheer her. All together 
men!’ So saying he bolted up in bed and sang in a fair 
baritone: 


Oh! Madame Roo-bay from Paree-ville 
Parley voo, 
Oh! Madame Roo-bay from Paree-ville, 
Parley-voo . 


Monsieur Pendleton. Finissez donc. 

Payez-moi tout de suite,’ interrupted 

Madame Roubaix outside and, 

although at the sound of 

Pendleton’s young voice she 

wanted her own to seem kindly, 

still Andrée was due any mo- 

ment. The account must be 
settled. 

But Monsieur Pendleton was 

not to be denied the conclusion 

of his spur-of-the-moment verse 


**Non non, 
Finish to speck! 


The M. P. smiled quec rly: “Your jane won this 


wav for vou. Buddy.” he said 
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O—h! Madame Roo-bay from Paree-ville, 
Keep on your pants; well pay your bill, 
Hinky dinky . . . parley voo! 
‘Listen to our little nightingale,’’ ragged the Banker. 
Believe me, Pauper, you're going to have to sing like hell 
to pay a four-hundred-franc hotel bill! 
Oh! take a dive in a G-I can, you old bed-ridden louse. 
Quit worrying about the finances,’’ advised the irrepress- 
ible singer 
‘lL wouldn't give a damn if it didn’t spoil my sleep, 
having that old dame yelling for her jack every morning.’’ 
‘This'll be the last time. Half 
regiment's in Paris. We're 

bound to run into bird we 

know today and hit him for a big 

loan 
Gawd! 


our 
some 


You're Mister Opti- 
mism himself,’’ announced Buster. 

As if a a Chinaman’s 
chance to borrow ten francs from 
his own brother in Paree!"’ 

C'm pipe down and let 
Pauper sell some of his optimism to 
the old woman. Go on, Pauper, 
tell her you got a date to borrow 
jack from Marshal Foch today,”’ 
kidded the Banker 

“Foch isn't a big-money man. 
Hold your hosses a minute. Maybe 
I can think up a better one than 
that." Pauper came back and 
struck the pose of a man in deep 
thought, then slid back against the 
pillow and faked sleep. His bud- 
lies knowing his tricks let him be. 


guy s got 


on, 


Under all of his foolishness Pauper 


one of the 
outfit A 
smart to be 
evervthing he 


really 
the 
damn 


Pendleton was 





Smartest bozos in 
man had to be 


able to borrow 


needed—except breath a bill 

Buster once accused him of bor- 
breath when he and Pauper were marooned 
in a dugout by shell fire. If this hadn't been exactly 
the then Pendleton sure had breathed more than 
his own share of air in the dugout 

The outtit cussed him for never having anything of his 
own. But the gang went on lending him stuff. Once the 
Banker had asked Pauper why the hell he didn’t have his 
own things. Pendleton had told Hanley he was too good 
a Southerner to be toting things around. Pauper was al- 
ways wise-cracking like that. Always kidding, clowning 
and giving the gang a laugh. ‘‘Yeah,"’ thought the 
Banker, ‘that bird's got a way with him."’ Even the old 
Madame had a soft spot for him. Well, maybe Pauper 
could get them out of this hotel jam once more. He'd 
held the woman off two days running. 


rowing his 


CASE 


\ ADAME ROUBAIX endured about five minutes of 
l silence, hoping it meant the Americans were arrang- 
ing the settlement among themselves. Yesterday Mon- 
sicur Pendleton had assured her it would be paid at night- 
fall. To help her understand he had taken the bill with 

grand air and made a funny sketch at the bottom of the 
ccount. A sketch of America, the ocean and France. On 
the French side he had drawn Madame and himself 
Dozens of hundred-franc notes with little wings attached 
were flying across from America to Monsieur. Madame 
Pendleton to do 


laughed It 


ich a thi r! 


But now as silence continued within Madame’s hopes 
— Time 


was so like Monsieur 


Vinai¢ 


It was too calm to mean any good. 


. but after all she was theve to collect 


not to be kissed! 


was flying. Andrée would be popping in at any moment. 
The bill must be collected. There was a sure way. The 
American Police Militaire handled such matters effectively 
for the French. Madame knocked again. It distressed 
her terribly to say so but if Messieurs Americains did not 
pay at once she would be forced against her will to call in 
their Police Militaire. 

Buster and the Banker understood these last words and 
they took them like socks on the jaw. But the threat only 
grazed Pauper Pendleton. He was one of those fellows who 
believed the police were never called in until he saw them 
on the scene. Of course it would 
be fatal if the M.P.s showed up, but 
he was still ready to kid the idea. 

“Gentlemen, I'm sorry to in- 
form you that there are American 
M.P.s in the city of Paree and 
Madame threatens to sick ‘em 
on us if we don’t come across Ms 

“Don't be funny, Pauper,’ snap- 
ped Brooks. “‘We know damn well 
this burg's lousy with M.P.s. Gawd 
knows we oughta! We been dodg- 
ing ‘em enough the past five days 
since our passes went bad."’ 

“Well, we won't dodge ‘em any 
longer if she calls them red-bras- 
se birds in. And what's worse, 
they'll have enough on us to give 
us the rock-breaking and mud- 
cleaning detail for the whole A. E. 
F. They got us for being A.W.O.L. 
five days and running up a hotel bill 
with no funds to pay. You better 
try to hold the old jane off this 
M.P. business, Pauper,’ warned 
the Banker. 

Pauper Pendleton suddenly took 
a little more serious view of their 
situation. His buddies were right. 
They'd get a rough deal from the 
M.P.s on the double count. Maybe 
he'd better try conciliation with Madame. If all else failed 
there was always the back window. It was only a short 
two-story drop to the alley below. 

Pendleton got out of bed, stretched his six feet and one 
inch of athletically proportioned American body and 
strode over to the door. 

‘*Madame,"’ he began in his most diplomatic voice, *‘je 
payé vous ." he paused. What next? He didn’t dare 
use his most favorite and familiar phrase, ‘toot sweet.”’ 
How did you say /ater in French? Better start all over 
again on a new line. 

‘‘Madame—pas possible pour moi payé you back 
to the old word again! Well, let ‘er go!—'‘toot sweet.”’ 

‘“Why?"’ demanded Madame. 

“I'm naked . no clothesy on 
in English.”’ 

‘Hey, you damn fool! She can't savvy that,”’ from the 
Banker. 

‘* Pouquoi?’’ Madame demanded again. 

Pendleton cudgled his brains. ‘‘Je suis au naturel,’’ he 
blurted, remembering the French for being in the altogether. 

‘It does not matter," Madame came back in French. 
“Give me the money now! 

“Ah, Madame! Impossible! Je suis comme la violette,’’ in- 
sisted Pauper, laughing inwardly at the idea of comparing 
himself to a shrinking violet. 

f **Mon Dieu! He calls himself modest like a violet. The 
young devil! Thecomedian!"’ thought Madame. But this 
statement inelted some of her hard-boiledness. She would 
give him time to dress, the young rascal! L’ infant terrible! 








.” he answered 
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Madame said she would wait 
on the steps ten minutes. 
If he did not come out and pay 
by then she must call the 
American Police Militaire. 

Buster Brooks pulled the 
sheet over his head at the men- 
tion of the M.P.s again and the 
Banker cursed the moment he 
had met that blonde baby. 

‘What's the racket, Pauper?”’ 
demanded Hanley as Pendleton 
came grinning from the door. 

“She's giving us ten minutes’ 
grace. If we don't pay up then,” 
he dropped his voice down 
to a dramatic whisper, ‘‘ Ma- 
dame's going to ask Big Boy 
Pershing tohave us guillotined!” 

“Bah! they can't do any 
more than hand us a long sen- 
tence at hard labor without 
pay for what we've done,” 
piped Buster. 

“‘Is that so? Believe me, 
beating a hotel bill in France is 
a worse crime than hoss steal- 
ing used to be in the old Wild 
West days,’’came back Pauper. 

“Well, in that case, Private 
Pauper, you better rise and 
shine. You're the only 
one that can talk to the 
old jane and you got as 
much use for your own 
neck as anybody. That's 
one damn thing you can't 
borrow,’ the Banker de- 
clared 

Brooks hurdled the gun- 
wale of his high bed and 
pulled on his breeches: 
‘“‘Mebbe you're kidding, 
Pauper, but my dope’s to 
get the hell outa this 
joint toot sweet. It’s 
only a short jump through 
the window. .. .”’ 

“That's all right as a 

last resort,’” Pendleton 
said. “But there's no use 
hearing fire-bells before 
they ring. The fact she’s 
willing to wait ten min- 
utes indicates to my sensi- 
tive ears that she may 
listen to one more good 
story. Believe it or nat, 
I've got a hunch we're 
going to raise the neces- 
sary jack today, some- 
how.”’ 

“I don’t take any stock in 
that. But I'm for getting 
outa this jam without jump- 
ing two stories if we can hel 


. 
it. If I — have my aoa 
C 


busted I'd rather have it done 
clean,’’ Hanley said. 

“You said it, buddy,” 
agreed Pauper. “‘Now if you 
birds will lie down and keep 








mum a few minutes, I'll think 
up a sales talk for Madame 
and go out and rise and 
shine.”’ 

Buster wasn't any too keen 
about jumping out the win- 
dow. He crawled back into 
the bed. So did the Banker 
The Pauper, giving a good 
living imitation of Rodin’'s 
“Thinker,”’ sat on a chair in 
all his nakedness and set his 
rather liyely imagination at 
work 


UTSIDE Madame Rou- 

baix was also thinking 

Although she insisted she had 

only done the justi- 

» Ly fied thing, still the 

H n {re good woman felt 

44/) 5 é 

PS’ guilty. She had 

gH threatened to have 

4 | these bovs arrested 

/ for an old hotel bill 

These bovs who had 

helped gallantly to 

save her beloved 

Paris at Chateau- 

Thierry. Surely they would pay 

it if only they had the money 

No person with Monsieur Pen- 

dleton’s eves and his laugh 
could be really dishonest. 

Madame weakened fast under 

these thoughts. Suddenly she 

was on the point of knocking 

and saying that she would give 

them more time. But at this 

moment the front door opened 

two flights below and the music 

of Andrée’s voice calling, 

**Maman—Maman,”’ drifted 

upward 

‘Mon Dieu! Too late now!"’ 

groaned Madame inwardly and 

tiptoed hurriedly down-stairs 


TALL beautiful girl with 
datk hair and eyes and a 
winning smile met Madame in 
the little office. It was a 
warmly emotional and effusive 
7 meeting. Madame Roubaix 
“Mamvselle, I’m could not get over the chic blue 
not running dress that sheathed Andrée’s 
I’m willowy form most alluringly. 
Maman had expected her 
2 daughter in the uniform of a 
my daily dozen French nurse 
“Oh, non, non, ma_ cherie 
You forget your Andrée is en permission. She is in 
Paris for what the Americans say ‘a good time.’ 
She forgets the hospitals, the poor wounded 
Ah! Maman, c'est terrible what the poor soldiers 
suffer. Do vou blame Andrée that she wishes to 
forget? That she dresses up for all that Paris can 
give?” 

‘*Non, ma mignonne. Of course your mother does 
not blame you. She is happy that you are home to 
make féte days.” 

The woman and girl kissed (Continued on page 80 


away. 


I’m only taking 
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GONTINUING 


THERE IS NAUGHT 


but OOURAGE 


Tale of the Men and ‘Women Who 
Live out Their % dventurous Lives among Blue Reef- 
Bound Lagoons and Hidden Islands of the South Seas 


va 5 


Oung S 


») 
Gordon 


NAPTAIN PAWLEY, of the Pawley and Rabancha 
> Company, Sydney, New South Wales, operating 
plantations in the South Seas, against the objection 
Rabancha—the more polished and better 
business man of the Company —takes into his employ 
He {don i man of questionable record but acclaimed by 
one of Pawley's old seafaring friends as ‘‘the best damn 
mate I ever had Heddon at more than justifies 
him 


or 1S partner, 


ONCE 
Pawlev's confidence in 

Not long after Pawley becomes permanently lame from 
i fall on his schooner, upon which he spends most of his 
time going from one plantation to another. Worried by 
reports concerning the Company's holdings at Woako, 
he insists upon going there. One report is that a neighbor- 
Bledscoe, who has recently taken over some 
French holdings, although intimate with Rabancha, is 
questioning the P. and R. plantation boundaries. Theother, 
that ind a very young one, 
Company's barracks Pawley 


ing planter 


missionaries, a very old 
the 
particularly dislikes missionaries 

On his 


master of the 


two 
h lve S¢ ttled near 
schooner with him are Heddon, who has become 
Ahnee, the seven-year-old daughter 
wife, a Tahitian half-breed woman, 
beautiful and silent 
laughter of Pawley’s first 
has for many years been in 


essel, 
S SCC ond 


now dead, and the wife's sister, a 


Tahitian Mary, the 
Australian woman 
San Francisco 


ot P LW ley 


ife, an 
1 convent 

Upon arriving at Woako Heddon ts met by the younger 
a frail-looking boy, 
has been so far successful 


of the two missionar;&ics, apparently 
but 


although the disguise 


Illustrations by 
H. M. Bonnell 


the great-niece of the older missionary, Dalbriac Meredith 
who is absorbed in making a study of the native language. 
Out of a quick sympathy for Janet Meredith, Heddon goes 
to see her and the old uncle and receives from the latter his 
report of abuses of the natives by the Company employees, 
telling him, however, that he can give him no hope of 
interesting Captain Pawley in the report. 

Heddon also meets Mrs. Bledscoe, the wife of the neigh- 
boring planter, and Hamill, the Company superintendent, 
who makes the impression of a forcible but sinister 
figure. 


CHAPTER VI 


*ARKNESS came before they reached the 
schooner. Far out beyond the reefs Heddon 
saw the gleaming twinkle of the fishermen’s 

é @3 torches. The morrow was fish day for the 
Company mess. The twinkling fires were like low stars 
that flutter brightly near the horizon on clear moonless 
nights. 

Old Jimmie leaned over the side of the schooner and 
took the child, now stirring into sleepy wakefulness, from 
Heddon's upraised arms. 

‘The Cap'n wants ye,"’ said Jimmie. ‘‘Been a-wantin’ 
ye for hours. Hamill he was here. Never gets no 
purtier, that feller. Seems mir’culous to see the Little 
Un quiet-like. I'll give ‘er 
to Nara if ve like. The 
Cap'n—he's comin’ now.” 


“Think twice before | 
get ashore with you. If 
there’s a joke, | mean 


to do the laughing!” 
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“Ho, Will!"’ Pawley called, his large dark shadow mov- 
ing with hobbling clatter of foot and cane. “Will, I've There was a 
got a bit o’ something for ye to do tomorrow. Come along. 
I'll tell. ye.”’ 
Heddon followed him. manner among 
‘Set down,’’ said Captain Pawley, who stood pivoting t he natives 
about searching. ‘‘My pipe?’’ He slapped his pockets. when Heddon 
‘The thing has legs! , + : exposed the face 
He found his pipe and lowered himself into a chair. 
“Will, the cutter’s been got ready. You're to go first 
thing tomorrow. Port Joug. Hamill come on board 's 
afternoon. Told him I was comin’ here to stay. Per- 
manent. You're to go to Port Joug an’ order lumber. 
Sawmill there. I want a good house. Where'd you go's 
afternoon?” 
“Village. Called on the missionaries."’ 
Captain Pawley frowned as if he had put some- 
thing unpleasant into his mouth and taking up 
the cold pipe bit on the stem. 
This’ —Heddon drew the paper from his 
pocket—‘‘is for you. i haven't read it. Prob- 
ably you won't, but—"’ He then told about 
Uncle Dalbriac. 
Pawley, listening, grunted, puffed, shifted 
about, displeased but patient. 
Heddon concluded: “‘These Merediths 
are not the usual sort. The old gentleman 
he’s worth meeting, and—"’ 
“Bah! Never!'" Pawley shouted. 
Heddon gestured indifferently, saying: 
‘Whatever else may be, 
these are gentlemen. That's 
something, anywhere.” 
He offered the paper. Cap- 
tain Pawley, with childish 
obstinacy, drew back his hand. 
“Put it down, Will. I'll 
give it to Hamill when he 
comes tomorrow. He'll find 
something to fix ‘em. Said 
today they seemed such harm- 
less fools he hadn't thought 
it worth the trouble to make 
‘em uncomfortable.”’ 
“They won't be easily 
frightened.”’ 
“Hamill can fix ‘em. You'll 


see! 





brisk change of 


of the girl 


, ARLY the next morning 
Heddon with two native 

sailors left in the Company's 
half-deck cutter for Port Joug. y ; - a 4 tions on the island, 

At Port Joug it was no = 12 § ee f they seemed to know 
sooner known that he had bad rather intimately all 
come from the P. and A. oh { y (3. about what was being 
plantation than three or four ¢. 7 , i . done there 
Frenchmen were anxious to j ; 7 a A Yankee owned 
be entertaining. They asked : ; the sawmill. Heddon 
many questions. Considering ' s visited him the first 
the remoteness of the planta- ~— % hour ashore. The fellow was glad to 


tion, the number of planta- have the order and made promises 
“Put it in writing,’’ said Heddon, 
““so I can show what's agreed 
A few hours later the Yankee came to 
Heddon an’ said that he was sorry but other work had 
come up; he could not promise the lumber. 
“What's the matter?’ 
‘Nothin’ but—"’ The lumberman stopped. 
““Yes?”’ 
“Other work an’—"’ Again he stopped. 
‘For a Yankee you're a damn poor liar. What's up?” 
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Do vi ( 
Don t be one the 
lumberman eved He 


rrin and sensed a willingness to tight then and 


ldon, noting his siz 


1 
tne scowl! 


tne 
so with a hint of the confidential in his tone he said 
I hev to keep on the good side of these folks here.”’ 


What folks? 


Frenchies 


N 4 
yicore 


Nx . Janet 


dith was rot the 


usual sort of 


' 
niissvonary. 


1€ »>do with 


vt ” Hed 
pocket 1 


idicating the 
nm me since vou 

You let 
that lum- 


ve beet an’ SCC 
They 
you 


Savs, savs they 


now cant git out 
I've said 


with 


All right You tell them 
his: Pawley’s a British 
I've got your promise here 


subject 
cash to pay That lumber’s 
on the beach ready for our ship in eighteen days, or there'll 
gunboat in here to know why the hell these French- 
men are trving to freeze out a British colonist on Woako 
You talk to these Show ‘em what's good for 
their souls. And tell me this: Why don't they want Cap- 
tain Pawlev on Woako?”’ 

I ask ‘em that very thing an’ they says, says they, it’s 
likely to increase the British sphere o’ infloonce.”’ 
It's a British company that owns the land 
ind is developing it. The ‘influence of a house that’s fit 

live in won't change the thing one way or another. 
You talk it over with ‘em—but have that lumber on the 
we come for it. There's a surveying ship 
lving down the coast—messing about with a dipsy lead 
so as to keep an eve on what's going on. I think I'll run 
flown and have a word with the captain about this lumber 
thing 

Months later Heddon learned that the nervous Port Joug 
officials sent out a cutter that circled the island, looking 
for the mythical gunboat that idled watchfully in these 
waters on pretext of checking hydrographic surveys. That 
nothing was seen of the ship did not wholly persuade the 
uneasy Frenchmen, all friends of Bledscoe’s and Hamill’s, 
that it was not lurking in Woakian waters. 


H 


be a 


fellows 


Nonsense! 
on 


beach the dav 


DDON returning from Port Joug reached the Com- 
pal 


late in the afternoon. He had been 
ue) All the afternoon he had come through 
squally weather. The clouds that had hung for hours in 
the south as if hesitating to advance moved up in the early 
evening and were thundering at Woako when he brought 


v's harbor 


) 
“ey 
three davs 


the cutter to anchor and rowed across to the Ahnee. 

He was greeted bv (¢ “ ge Pawlev from under the awn- 

vgs that had tightened like drumheads as soon as they 

were wetted. On them the rain beat a stormy tattoo that 

Pawley was glad to hear. The drought was broken. 
Ahnee claimed Heddon as her captive the moment his 

She leaped straight at him and got 


in 


foot was on the deck 


herself wet from his clothes. She was taken away to 
change her dress and when Heddon had changed his 
clothes she climbed into his arms and remained for an hour, 
pulling his hair, tickling his ears, prying into his 
pockets and trying to get even more attention than she had 
by threatening to throw overboard his pipe and pocket- 
knife which she had rummaged out of his pockets. 

“Spank ‘er!"’ said Pawley, beaming. 

“Right now!"’ said Heddon and tossed her about. 

Ay-eiah sat by. She could not read. She met few 
people. She was quiet and talked but little. She had only 
her own thoughts. Her knowledge of the world was 
scarcely more than Ahnee’s, but her woman's heart was 
ripened and she had an intuitive furtiveness lest she betray 
to view impulses that she would have denied convincingly, 
with slow shake of head and vague smile as if slightly 
mystified and a little amused. 

Captain Pawley laughed at the story of the lumberman, 
frowned at the interference of the Port Joug Frenchmen 
and guessed that Bledscoe had drawn them into the con- 
spiracy to get hold of half ownership in the plantation 

through the intervention of a 
bribed land title commission. 
“I can’t see what they hore 
to do,” he said _ tolerantly. 
“Records are all in 
Rabancha's office 
An’ time was when 
Bledscoe was Nick's 
best friend!"’ 

After supper they 
returned to the deck, 
smoked and talked 

Presently an 

astonished voice 


ca Lled, “What 
the Hell?” 


under the awn- 
ings, enjoying 
the moist cool- 
ness of the 
night, the 
splashing drip 
of rain. The 
schooner sway- 
ed at her moor- 
ings like a 
cradle, stirring 
up gentle 
squeak and rat- 
tle of gear. 
There was a 
sobbing splash 
of harbor waves 
against the 
ship's side. 
From time to 
time far-off 
lightning 
blazed as if the 
glory of Para- 
showed 
sud- 


dise 
through 
den cracks that, 
since the bright- 
ness was too 
much for sinful 
mortals’ eves, 
were instantly 
closed up with 
darkness. ~The 
tropic thunder 
growled, rum- 


bled, crashed. 
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The wind was light except for occasional gusty blasts that 
brought the rain down with the thump and gush of solid 
water falling. 

Ahnee, having gone to sleep in Heddon’s arms, was 
carried off to bed. 

Ay-eiah, with a shawl about her shoulders, her bare 
feet now in felt slippers, sat by the lantern on the table. 
Her hands were folded in her lap and she seemed listening 
to the rain as if there were a story in its plopping babble 
that she understood. 

Yakes usually lay down only to sleep, though he slept 
but little. At most other times he was on his feet. Now in 
oilskins he moved restlessly from one end of the ship to 
the other sniffing the wet wind and seeming to listen for 
far-off sounds. Conversation did not interest him. He 
had lived. He had memories. 

Whisky and glasses were near the men’s elbows but, 
though they took only a drop or two to keep out the in- 
sidious chill, Captain Pawley was in a 
rare good humor. The god that stole the 
flame-eyed fire from Heaven gave man- 
kind a far greater gift when he winged 


mortal mind 
with hope, and 
Pawley saw 
now that all 
would be right 
and well when 
he was living 
on the planta- 
tion, had daily reports and, having 
bought a carriage, could get about, 
drive along the roads ind through 
the groves. 
He felt, though rarely speaking of 
it, pride in the trust men had given 
him by investing in and lending 
money for development to the Company. Men who had 
loaned heavily often told him, ‘‘It’s you, Captain, not 
Rabancha, I'm depending on.’ That touched hidden 
emotions. He had done much that was lawless; he was 
tolerant, even approving, of other men’s lawlessness; 
but he had certain feelings of honest duty that were 
incorruptible. 


AKES from somewhere in the ‘midship darkness 

bawled across the black water. Pawley leaning for- 
ward with hand to ear and Heddon, instantly on his feet, 
were aware of a vague answering shout. 

Presently they heard paddles clatter against the side of a 
-anoe and strike with fending pushes on the schooner. 
Soon a man came up over the Ahmee’s rail. He was a thick- 
jowled fellow, as wet as if he had arisen out of the water 
ind sullenly resentful at his need of coming. His hat brim 
sagged, water trickled from his rubber coat. His hide 
was wet, too, for the coat was cracked and showed spots 
| where the rubber had peeled off. He scraped his heavy 
boots along the deck and stopped near Captain Pawley. 





Mevedith’s 


thin young 


“Hamill wants ye. To- 
night. Right off, Mister!"’ 

“What's that?”’ The 
blast of Pawley’s voice 
had much the same effect 
upon the man as a gust 
of wind. Startled, he 
moved his feet unsteadily 
as if pushed backward. 

There was a more re- 
spectful tone to the fel- 
low's words as he said: 
‘He sent his nigger down 
an hour ago to tell me 
to come an’ tell ye. He 
said I was to drive a 
wagon down to fetch ye 
up in. It’s over there.”’ 


face had the 
color,the life- 
lessness of 


death 


“Is Hamill crazy?’* Heddon asked. 
“A night like this!"’ 

“There's them as the 
man replied, lifting dull sullen eves 
toward Heddon's face. *‘That there's 
his orders. His nigger tol’ me.”’ 

“You drunk?"’ Pawley suggested, 
not believing the man was drunk but 
at a loss for a more plausible guess 

“More's the pity, no. I was to come an’ get ye 
I don’t know why. Hamill he ‘sent word by that 
nigger. Nigger savs he's drunk. But I come any- 
how.”’ 
““Hamill’s never drunk!’ said Captain Pawley 
angrily. 
Heddon poured a glass of whisky and offered it 
to the sullen, dripping man, saying: ‘‘Try this. 
Then try to tell us something more of what it’s all about.”’ 

‘“Thankee.’" The man took the whisky and gulped 
it, smacked his lips, coughed, wiped his bearded mouth 
with the.back of his wrist. Then his sullen face brightened 
a little. His tone changed but his words were much the 
same: “I know nought more'n I've said. I brought the 
wagon. Maybe he’s trying to make a fool o' me. Maybe 
o’ you. I don't know. A nigger come an’ told me.”’ 

“What do you make of it, Will?” 

‘‘He wouldn't come through mud and wet for the 
pleasure of lying. But Hamill—a night like this, to send 
for you? See here’’—to the man—'*‘your mates aren't up 
to jokes like this?’’ 

"Twas Hamill’s nigger come. It's like him to send 
that nigger.’’ The fellow clicked his teeth as if he wished 
that Hamill’s fingers were between them. “‘He has that 
nigger give us orders. Damn ‘im!"’ 

“All right, Captain,’’ said Heddon “T'll go If 
there's a joke it'll be on me—but the jokester'd better be 
a big devil if he wants to laugh when I've done what | 
can to show ‘im we've no humor.’’ To the man Now 


Savs 2. 
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think 


ashore w ith 


you twice betore 


I get vou 
If there's a joke I mean 
the 
S help me, I've tol 
But 
wanted,’ 


to do laughing 


truth! “twas 
Hamill 


fellow 


the 
him 
ol 


tne answered 
pointing at Captain 
Pawley For all of his 
lislike, it was apparent 
that the man was in 
dread of Hamill 
“‘Hamill’s drunk or 
crazy,’ said Heddon 
tl go along with you 


and find out which.” 


The man stared with a moment's dull satis- 
faction at Heddon as if hopeful, then shook his 
of regret 


for oilskins and when he re- 


head with an alt 
Heddon 

turned he took a glass of whiskv, 

said to Pawley, “I won't be long.”’ 

passing near Yakes who, like a dark specter fear- 


went 
gave the man - 
another, 
Then in 


ful of dissolving if he came near the lantern, had stood 
of the light, he asked 


limmest edge 
drunk? 
knows 


g the 
‘Does Hamill get 
Not 
\ ikes In a 
Heddon went took a ship's lantern from 
the locker behind the galley. He stepped inside the galley 
He crammed his pipe with tobacco, then 
upside down to keep out the 


istening al 


is anvbod\ He's jus’ plain crazy,”’ said 


low voice 
forward and 
to light it 
turned the bowl of it 
rain 

Two blacks were in the canoe that had brought the over- 
seer. He had roused them out to harness the horses and 
bring him off the beach ’ 

Heddon lown, swung the lantern in their 
faces just to have a look. They were mop-headed fellows, 
naked, with thick sullen features and jerked their heads 


back from the light quite as wild animals turn from a 


before he Sal 


firebrand 

Thev rowed 
caught a dim twinkling 
that had been set up on the sand to serve as a 


through the darkness, but near the beach 
This was the lantern, attached 
tO a pole 
beacon 
foam like white teeth with which the water gnawed the 
sand 
Ashore 
We'll walk 
[Thev can't drive 
Then let ‘em walk and lead 
They at night 
em 


Heddon 


Save 


said to the overseer, ‘Come along! 
Let the blacks drive.”’ 


time. 


alone.’ 
I'll roust somebody out to 


re scalirt 
1 Stav an 
show me Hamill’s house 

Heddon walked on. The overseer stood grumbling and 
muttering, watching Heddon’s lantern. He velled at Hed- 


nurse 


Nearing the beach, they could see a flickering of 


don, ““Wait! Let me He began to run after Heddon 
but getting no answer stopped and turned back swearing. 


EDDON splashed on along the road. The rain was 

not unpleasant. It swirled at times in heavy gusts, 
rattling upon the palms and coming to the ground with a 
sound of being poured. Lightning with winking rapidity 
opened a view of endless black bare slim trees, their 
trunks shimmering. He strode restlessly, eager to come 
to the end of walking and find out whatever was to be 
learned. 

When he reached the store he saw no light but, knowing 
that someone slept there to discourage thieves, Heddon 
hallooed. The rain muffled his voice. He kicked the door. 

But there was no answer. 
“T'll stir him out,"’ said 
Heddon and, casting about 
with the aid of the lantern, 
found a broken singletree. 


It was a dark cloudy day when Heddon 


and Ahnee set out for a vusit to danet 


He beat upon the sheet-iron siding, making a din 
Presently from somewhere an astonished voice called: 
“What the hell!’ 

‘“Where are you?”’ 

“Here! Round up in front. What you mean— 

Heddon went to the front and held up the lantern be- 
tween their faces. He recognized the man as Madison's 
clerk. The clerk had a shotgun in his hand but at the 
sight of Heddon’s face said, “‘Oh, vou!"’ and seemed re- 
lieved but mystified. 

‘“Where’s Hamill’s house?”’ 

“Up there.’” A hand pointed vaguely into the darkness 
“What you want?” 

“To get there.”’ 

“Pretty hard to tell vou how. 
turn—'’ 

“No, don't go stumbling about looking for paths on a 
night like this. Better come along and show me."’ 

“Me? I can't leave the store. Somebody might 
break—"’ 

“You might as well be drunk elsewhere as here asleep 
from the noise it takes to break you out! Tell me, does 
Hamill drink?” 

“Does he—say! I'm the one to know. I check all goods 
that’s brought ashore. I send about six cases at a time up 
to his house. Good stuff. The best. But nobody's ever 
seen him even looking like he’s had a drink. Why? Why 
do vou ask?” 

“Why? If I thought he wouldn't have anything to offer 
us when we get there I'd take something along.”’ 

“Me? Go up there? This time o' night?”’ 


You take the road, then 
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“It’s early. Not much after nine.”’ 

“You think I'm crazy?” 

“This is business. I'm taking word from Captain 

Pawley.”’ 

‘“Business, yes. That's different—maybe.”’ 

“Into some clothes and come along. I’mina hurry. So 

is Captain Pawley to have me back.”" 

“Burr-r-r-r! It’s cold. This damn warm rain has a chill 
in it. Why don't you 
go ‘cross there to the 
overseers’ shack an’ 
get one o them. | 
oughtn't leave the 
store.” 

See; “Comealong. This 
talk wastes time.”’ 

The clerk rubbed at 

his nose, plucked at 

an ear, fidgeted about, 

stared into the wet 

night, then grudgingly 

said he guessed he'd 

go. He took some 


They exam- 
ined each 


otherwiththe TRS 


q uick hard 


scrutiny ot 
strangers W 

have heard 
repo cts 
each other 


of 


time to dress but came back to 
Heddon at last in new rubbers from 
hat to boots, carrying a lantern in 
one hand and a shotgun in the 

“You can never tell,’’ he said, 
that Heddon eyed the gun. 

“All you fellows go about loaded like bushrangers, and 
that missionary youngster—across there—I doubt whether 
he knows why a gun's nose has a hole in it. He goes 
about everywhere unarmed.” 

‘Oh, well! Missionaries! Crazy anyhow—or wouldn't 
be here.”’ 

‘You're not far wrong at that. Come along.” 


other. 
seeing 


CHAPTER VII 


HE clerk and Heddon came out of the grove and into 

the scrub from which the heavier growth on the 
hillside had been cut to give a seaward view and let the 
breeze come to the houses where the Company officials 
lived in a style that the more lowly employees thought 
was comfort. But Hamill lived apart from the other 
officials. The island loneliness had not made him com- 
panionable. 

The scrub in the darkness seemed thick as a wall and 
wet branches at times slapped Heddon's face quite as if 
with intentional impudence. 

The clerk stopped where a path left the road and point- 
ing said: “‘You can't miss it. Jus’ turn here. I gotta get 
back to the store.”’ 


He turned and not wanting to be argued with started off 
hurriedly. 

Heddon went on and in a few minutes saw a lantern 
burning on the veranda as if to light the way of expected 
guests. The room within was also lighted. 

Heddon had no sooner put two feet on the steps that 
rose to the veranda than a voice called out,’‘Ho, that you, 
Captain?’” and a man’s figure appeared. With a merry 
but somehow unpleasant, “I win my bet!"’ the man 
pushed through the screened door and stood bareheaded 
under the veranda lantern. 

“Why you—I thought you were 

“I'm Heddon.” 

They examined each other with the quick hard scrutiny 
of strangers who have heard reports, each of the other, 
and have felt no warmth of admiration from what the 
have heard. 

Hamill’s was a long face and pock-marked; a restless, 
intelligent facewith dark eyes over which the lids drooped, 
giving an expression, not of drowsiness as might have 
been expected but of suspicious wariness mingled with 
contempt. His lips were not thin but so flexible that they 
moved faintly even when he was silent, as if they were 
perpetually stirred by the impulse to sneer. He was a 
arge man and very restless. The Company Doctor said, 
“restless as a devil in church, trying to appear at ease, 
secretly mocking, nevertheless uncomfortable—not sure 
what moment he may be splashed with holy water.”’ 

The picture was somewhat falsified by the Doctor's 
prejudice for there was nothing uneasy in Hamill’s rest- 
lessness. 

He was fastidious of dress, 
often changing his dusty sweat- 
stained clothes three and four 
times a day, but his manners 
were careless. He was loose- 
jointed, would slouch and sprawl, 
yet there was a springy nervous 
resilience in all of his move- 
ments. 

In the way that 
though unauthenticated, 
often attend 
very little is actually known, it 
was said that he had _ been 
cashiered fron the army for 
dueling. Something, men said, 
was wrong with him; for no man 
of his ability and social—not 
grace exactly, but ease (he was 
more than an equal among the 
ceremonious Frenchmen at Port 
Joug)—would otherwise be con- 
tent on a remote plantation and 
so completely avoid friendliness 
with his associates 

“So you are Heddon 
Heddon. Old Benning’s 
don. It’s interesting to 
you, though I wanted Pawley 
He said he'd come.’ 

‘Said he would come?”’ 

‘Just that!"" Hamill appeared 
amused. His glance ran up and 
down Heddon's length of body 
in the that a cynical re- 
cruiting officer might look at a 
yokel, and perhaps he felt at 
least a slight tingling of jealousy 
because of Pawley's admiration 
for this fellow Heddon. He 


said: (Continued on page 114) 
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rumors 
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A GREAT FELLOW foe 


DEAS—E. 


‘By PARKE F. HANLEY 


URRY! Hurrv!! Hurreh!!! 

The show, the mar- 
vellous Gatety Musée 
show, ts about to begin. 
time, folks, 
Boston's C-; collection 
of freaks and animals. In just one 
will unfold 
gaze the 
the largest | mean the 
of curios and 


You're just in to see 


-atest 


ore 


l-a 


minute tO your 


won lerir ’ 


we 
largest—and 

I say 
Largest—assortment 
assembled in 
ot 
that I have 


nor would I ever 


monstrositics ever 


this ite city Boston 


Entet id learn 


geceived vou 
ittempt trick or delude 


in intelligertt group of men and 


not 
cro such 


women 

Thus the 
of an early 
the ardent 
glamorous bandanna into play and 
behind its folds the barker swept 
neat 


The 
afternoon and 
brought a 


ballyhoo sun 


spring 


ad jectives 


his flowing mustache into a 
ram's-horn effect As he emerged 

he caught a wink from a bystander on the fringe of the 
crowd. New inspiration flowed to the barker’s lips. 

“Hurry! Hurry!! Hurreh!!! 

See the animals taken by intrepid hunters from the 
inpenetrable jungles of Asia and Africa at the risk of life 
and limb. Gaze upon Little Alice, the highest paid and 
heaviest little lady ever brought to this gre-a-ate city of 
Boston, a veritable human behemoth, folks, but dainty. 
Bring in the kiddies. Let them share with you the thrills 
and delights of this truly educational exhibishun 

‘In one minute, ladies and gentlemen, we will disclose 
to you these marvels of the Old and New World. And if 
you say you are not amused and amazed we will cheerfully 
refund the ten-cent price of admission, one-tenth part of a 
dollar for this refined entertainment 

“Hurry! Hurrv!! Hurreh!!!"" 

His gavel stopped its drumming as the barker stepped 
lown to meet the expected patrons at the entrance of the 
Musée. The rush impended and continued to impend. 
Then those who had been in the street under the spell of 
his oratory went their separate ways, ways other than 
into the curio hall—all but the man who had winked. 
He was the only one willing to enter 

Passing the profession?’ he inquired 

Welcome, thrice welcome, Ed,’ the showman respond- 
ed and then his grandiloquence fell from him. 

‘‘How’'s business, Ben?’’ 

"Terrible, just terrible,’’ was the despondent reply. 


S° in this casual way on a May day in 1885 came the 
.J meeting of two New England consciences that were 
eventually to be the most important factors in the amuse- 


F. ALBEE 


lllusteations by 
George Shellhase 


ment world of America. The show- 
man responded to the name of 
Benjamin Franklin Keith and the 
other to Edward Franklin Albee. 

These were bruised and tattered 
consciences for much that had been 
repugnant to their inherited in- 
tegrity had assailed them. The 
older conscience, Keith's, was seek- 
ing reconciliation with the owner- 
ship of the place that stood behind 
him—a store front hardly wide 
enough to carry its title, the 
Gaiety Musée. Keith had invested 
all his savings from years of circus 
trouping in the enterprise. The 
flagrant odors from its interior hit 
Albee without recoil for he had 
come newly from sawdust and big 
top smells. 

“They tell me, Ed,’’ said Keith, 
more to make conversation than 
to accept advice, ‘they tell me you 
are a great fellow for ideas. What's 
wrong with this show? Here | 

try to give ‘em a nice clean family entertainment for a 
dime and they race by. Why doesn't my sped/ get over?’’ 

“Now that you ask me, Ben,’’ said Albee, ‘one of two 
things is wrong. You either have the wrong show on 
the right street or the right show on the wrong street.”’ 

“Well, I won't give up this location. If you are the 
fellow for ideas give me one to make this spot attract 
them.”’ 

So far as Keith was concerned that ended the interrup- 
tion to more important business. Rapping his gavel on 
the hard wood boards of his rostrum, he gained fresh 
impetus to stay busy Boston. 

“Hurry! Hurry!! Hurreh!!! 

“Come one, come all—for a dime, the tenth part of a 
dollar, see the show that is about to begin—"’ 

He lost his audience of one. Albee was off in pursuit of 
an idea. Years afterward he read something by George 
Brandes 

“It is useless to send armies against ideas.” 

He liked that. He liked it so well that it now may be 
found imprinted on the stationery of the Keith-Albee 
organization. The Danish philosopher can take us back 
to that spring day in 1885. 


O study a typical Boston audience, which necessarily 

had to be the root of whatever idea was to be born, 

Albee went that night to the Hollis Theater where Bos- 

ton’s biggest hit was housed. It was ““The Mikado,”’ 

‘newly imported and pirated and Richard Mansfield was 
playing Ko Ko. Albee got his idea. 

With the last five hundred dollars of Keith's money an 

imaginative seamstress, an imitative scene painter, 
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Vaudeville Was 
Invented by the 
New England 


Conscience and 


E. F Albee’s 
Hunch 


buckets of deodorants, a barrel of 
soap, eight comely girls for a 
chorus and Raymond Hitchcock 
for Mansfield’s réle, he created an 
attraction for the Gaiety Musée 
“The Mikado’’ in tabloid form. 
Abridged to an hour and ten 
minutes, the show ran from morn- 
ing to midnight with an ad- 
mission price of ten cents, 
pennies accepted. 

Keith found himself in pos- 
session of three assets that were 
eventually to give him the leader- 
ship of the largest theatrical 
organization in the world—a 
family entertainment, Edward F. 

Albee as his manager and subse- 
quent partner and Albee’s ideas. 
To these must be added the joint 
possession of both: New England 
consciences adaptable to the 

show business."" 

Continuous performance had 
never been heard of before in the 
amusement world but it was a 
condition forced on the showmen 
by the audiences clamoring to get into the little 
theater. The descriptive term was capitalized as a 
slogan and became a distinctive feature of their sub- 
sequent activities as managers. When one thought 
of continuous performance the words were inseparably 
licked with the two names: Keith and Albee. 

Boston's enthusiasm for the Gilbert and Sullivan 
piece could not last forever. As it began to wane 
Keith and Albee sought a substitute that would continue 
to bring in the families. With the canniness that was as 
indisputably a part of their New Englandism as were their 
consciences they found the value of making an entertain- 
ment that would draw two or three members of a family 
instead of the exclusively male audiences that patronized 
the cheaper theaters. 

They had no ambition for further flights in the musical 
field as neither had the background of an impresario. The 
miniature ‘‘Mikado’’ had won because it was a novelty; 
they hunted for another innovation that would duplicate 
its success and yet not require a constant shifting of 
ground. They sought for a form of entertainment that 
would have the priceless gift of permanency. It was their 
conviction that once having found this form they could 
later find their audiences. 

Subconsciously they harked back to the circus. Here 
vas a precedent for a family attraction, one that gave 
iudiences a constant suspense—the fundamental require- 
ment for any entertainment—that gave them thrills, 
hilarity, alternate laughs and gasps, covered with 





have to 





“That song will 


come 


out of your act! 


an atmosphere 
of unvarying 
expectancy. 
he only 
field outside 
the sawdust 
rings that 
combined 
these elements 
was variety. At that time the theater-goer—and more 
importantly the non-theater-goer—regarded variety as 
the first descent toward Avernus. Reason and plenty of it 
abounded for this popular impression. The frequenters 
of variety shows were almost entirely stag and the per- 
formers generally keyed their offerings to appeal to the 
presumed baser natures of their patrons. De luxe variety 
houses had long and shining bars and the liquid appurte- 
nances that made these profitable. The rattle of trays and 
clinking of glasses broke in upon the most sentimental 
ballads or gave added gusto to ribald ditties. Actors, 
bibulously addicted, had to accept part of their wages in 
beer checks. 
Keith and Albee, reluctant to Continued 
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A ‘ve 
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and se l manly Cac tus said. “lf my cat ts trapped, ru shoot you down like a coyote” 


ACTUS BIGLOW’S CAT 


The Story of a Strange Friendship 
By TOM GILL 


‘See FTER all, it’s a world of compensation. Some 
Os) years give and other vears in their passing take 
i away, while life unhurriedly casts her own 
CAD irrevocable balances. Sometimes life chooses 
to be kind. And, looking back, I think it was in one of her 
gentler moods that fate like a kindly mother brought 
Cactus Biglow his cat 
Certainly life owed Cactus something for all the years 
had taken. Thev had battered and embittered him. More 
perhaps than any of us ever knew. Thev had stolen away 
Through it all Cactus had fought back at life, 
He learned to look on men in the 
He acquired a particularly vol- 
action. All that may 


his youth 
and that is seldom wise 
hard light of suspicion 
seen it in 


canic temper too. I've 














[llustrations by David Hendrickson 


account for the Cactus of his name. No, Biglow 
wasn t lovable. 

And from one thing or another most of us felt that 
‘actus’ yesterdays had been a little too turbulent for com- 
fort and that, everything considered, he was better off out 
here on the edge of the desert. For strange tales had come 


down out of Colorado that may have explained why 


part 
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Cactus never stayed long in town—why he only came in to 
buy provisions and always headed for the hills before sun- 
down. One evening, I remember, we were sitting together 
in Mendoza’s on one of Biglow’s infrequent trips to 
Verde. At the bar a dark ratty-looking stranger in a check 
suit had been staring at our table with an intensity that 
doesn't make for popularity down in the Rio Grande 
country. In the middle of a sentence Biglow looked up 
and, seeing him, made a little instinctive movement 
toward his hip. A hunted look came into his faded blue 
eyes and, bringing the talk to an abrupt end, he left me. 
A minute later my ratty stranger lounged over and seated 
himself uninvited at my table. 

‘Think I knew your friend once,”’ 
elaborate unconcern. 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. What did you say his name was?”’ 

“I don’t believe I said, did I?” 

“Well then, suppose you say 
name?”’ 

There was just the hint of a bullying snarl in the man's 
voice that angered me. 

‘You had plenty of time to ask him while he was here,”’ 
I barked back. *‘‘And if you'll hurry, maybe you can still 
catch up with him.”’ 

I rose from the table, then added one parting word. ‘*We 
don't go in much for those question games here in Verde. 
Might not be a bad idea to ride herd on your curiosity 
some while you're with us."’ And I walked away. I 
aever saw the fellow again. Which was just as well, for 
in a land where most men come to forget their yesterdays 
those past chapters had better remain closed. 

to he om episodes like that we all agreed in Verde that 
Pa was better off back in the hills. There he had 
staked a claim on a little mine near one corner of my 
ranch and worked it, as Mike said, ‘‘semi-spasmodically.”’ 
Just enough to keep things going. The rest of the time he 
would be out on solitary tramps through the 
hills or sitting in front of the shack smok- 
ing that poisonous pipe of his. Few people 
went to see him. He never welcomed them 
particularly. 

Yes, he was a cactus kind of individual and 
I suppose he and I got along together so well 
simply because we Fdn't see too much of each 
other and because I myself am not what might 
be called a chatty person. Even when I'd 
visit him in his cabin we had long silences 
together rather than long talks. Both of us 
felt that everything worth talking about had 
been already said. 


he began with 


now. What is his 


T WAS on one of those rare visits of mine 
that I first met Cactus’ cat. I'll remember 
that always. I had been sitting facing the open door and 
just before dinner I looked up from rolling a cigaret to see 
before the cabin, standing in a patch of evening sunlight, 
a half-grown mountain lion. Now I've lived long enough 
in the lonely places to know that lions and coyotes are the 
most curious and inquisitive of animals. But I'd never be- 
fore seen a mountain lion pay a visit in broad daylight to 
an inhabited cabin. Whatever I may have been saying 
fled from me and I sat there without a word, without a 
movement, watching. Wonderfully graceful she was— 
arched neck and long’slender body, the red sun's rays glint- 
ing gold on that tawny pelt and striking flamelike in the 
depths of her brooding eyes. Then as I looked the lion 
came through the door and stopped to take a long con- 
templative look at me. She wasn’t satisfied with that 
inspection, I suppose, for next she stalked stiff-legged in 
a wide circle around my chair while Biglow sat with a 
little half-smile on his face, saying nothing. Behind me 


I could hear the nails of that lion click on the board floor 
and I remember that one by one the short hairs at the back 
of my neck began to stand straight out. Twice she paraded 
around me leisurely, then just as slowly and rl went 
out again and vanished among a grove of yellow pine. 
Cactus chuckled. 

“That's Sarah.” 

I wiped my forehead 
evening. 

“Where did you collect that bunch of dynamite and 
misfortune?” 

‘Oh, Sarah's plumb good-natured! Only she just never 
stays here when folks are around. With me she’s gentle 
as a kitten. Funny too! You know how sometimes a 
mountain lion will follow your trail—just out of curiosity 
or cussedness and watch you from behind some rock to see 
what you're up to? Well, a month ago I discovered that 
a young lion Rad been tracking my footsteps. Thought 
at first it was a bobcat, the prints were so small, but once 
I caught sight of her watching me from behind a windfall. 
She was pretty as a picture, too, and not so blamed afraid 
either, for when I walked toward her she just gave a little 
cry like a stray city cat and trotted back into the forest. 
That night I heard her calling around the cabin. 

‘*Now all this kept happening for more than two weeks. 
Sarah couldn't have been more than six months old then. 
You know, at first it was kind of spooky to feel I was being 
chaperoned everywhere by this half-grown cat. Later it 
began to be a kind of game. I'd try to outguess her and 
double back or lie in wait on some overhanging rock while 
she'd pussyfoot up to a bend of the trail and screw her 
neck around a bush or tree, trying to catch sight of me. 
Could have shot her a dozen times."’ Cactus turned with 
a puzzled look. ‘Why do they act that way?” 

I shook my head. ‘Nobody knows. Back in Wyoming 
I had one come right down to the camp-fire at night and 
lie there with big burning eyes watching me, while every 
pack-mule in camp tried to climb a tree. 
Maybe those whiskers of yours reminded her 

of some lost relative.” 

‘“Maybe so. At any rate the thought came 
to me one night that if this cat was so all- 
fired eager for my magnetic presence I'd go 
her one better and bring her right into the 
bosom of my family."’ He stopped and grin- 
ned. ‘‘Remember those old box-traps you 
used to make when you were a kid to catch 
rabbits and squirrels? Well, I tore enough 
planks from the roof and the floor here to 
make me a cage about the size of a packing- 
box. Baited it with a trout head and set it 
down near the spring. Sure got instant 
action! Don’t believe I'd been back in the 
cabin ten minutes before the most unearthly 

squawking started that was ever made by man or beast. 
I dashed out on the high lope and found my box bobbing 
up and down like a flivver on a logging road. Had to sit 
on it to keep my new pet from turning herself plumb loose. 
Then I spiked some planks over the bottom and dragged 
the wide works up to the house. 

“You know I looked for plenty trouble when I took 
that cat out, so 1 made a leather collar and put on two pair 
of heavy horse-hide gloves. But I didn’t need those gloves 
any more than a pair of dancing pumps. That kitten just 
kind of whimpered for a while, then curled up in my lap 
and whether you'll believe it or not we were good friends 
before the evening was half over. By ten o'clock she was 

rring all over the place and by the time I was ready for 
bed she'd gone to considerable trouble to unravel the 
only woolen scarf | owned. First three nights I tied her up, 
thinking she might take it into her he: id to leave the old 
homestead, but since then Sarah's had the run of all 


it must have been a very warm 
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Arizona, far as I'm concerned, and she’s seldom any dis- 
tance from the cabin. Good company too. Never was a 
gentler, more friendly little cuss. Somes in toward eve- 
ning and rubs her furry body against my legs, purrs and 
looks up just as if to say, ‘Dinner ready?’ "’ 

Cactus stopped and lit his pipe. It was the ‘longest 
speech he had ever made. I watched him with a little 
thrill of wonder for as he talked the old Cactus that we all 
knew had disappeared in some strange way, leaving in- 
stead a wistful, lonely, almost lovable little old fellow 
that the years had scarred but not wholly embittered. 
Cactus had found a friend. 


IME passed. It came to be a familiar topic through- 

out the mountains north of Verde, this strange com- 
panionship of the little silent man and that tawny silent 
cat of his. They were inseparable. Sarah slept curled up 
on a gaudy Navajo blanket near the foot of Biglow's bed 
and throughout the day when he was working his mine, 
tramping the forests or just loafing in front of his cabin 
you'd find Sarah never very far away. Mexican peons, 
who from the first had suspected Cactus of transactions 
with the Evil One, were now entirely convinced that 
Sarah was F/ Diablo himself in feline disguise. They 
simply wouldn't come near his cabin and whenever some 
peon sheepherder would meet them back among the pines 
or along the trail he would step aside and cross himself, 
muttering a pious Pater Noster or calling on his own par- 
ticular saint for protection against the forces of evil. 
Weird tales arose and in many quarters found belief re- 


The vatty-looking stranger stared 
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garding the diabolical cunning of Cactus’ cat. Fantastic 
things. She was said to steal lambs and chickens for 
Cactus’ dinners and in her spare moments waylay his ene- 
mies and destroy them. ‘‘Which,’’ as Mike the ranger 
remarked, “‘is sure plenty job for a whole flock of 
cats. 

Men told and retold these tales until they became a kind 
of legend, but Cactus only smiled. 

“Let them talk,’’ he chuckled to me once. ‘“They've 
called Sarah everything from fallen angel to the Devil him- 
self. But it never bothers Sarah none—or me either. Just 
let them talk!"’ 

And those, I think, were the happiest days of Cactus’ 
life, the days that he spent out there with his dilapidated 
shack and his little one-horse gold mine—and Sarah. 


See I suppose, may have been close to three years 
old when a State Senator suddenly got it into his head 
that it must be a picturesque thing to run a sheep-ranch. 
He'd been riding herd on a dry-goods store up in Albu- 
querque and his new ambition was to see his own tar-mark 
on a flock of woolies. ‘‘Fell’’ was the old chap’s name. 
And the mere fact that he didn’t know any more about 
sheep-ranching than Mike knows about lingerie didn’t 
bother Fell. He bought a ranch just south of mine and 
instantly seized on the idea of ridding the country of coy- 
otes, wolves, bobcats and lions. ‘“‘Predatory animals,"’ he 
called them. All life that didn’t contribute to Fell’s 
income was “‘predatory.”’ 

Now most of us have been able to get along very nicely 
in this southwestern country raising a few cattle and some 
sheep and, except for an occasional killer 
or so, we've never had to take much loss 
from wild animals. Loco and larkspur 
cost us more in any one year than bobcats 
and lions in twenty. Coyotes are some- 
times a pest. Personally, though, I think 
it's a big mistake to interfere with old 
Mother Nature's scheme. If you clean the 
coyotes out rabbits run away with the 
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Shoot the hawks and gophers 
eat up your ranges. That's the way most 
of us felt about it. But Fell had decided 
that he would make the world perfectly 
safe for his woolies. So he wrote a letter 
to the Biological Survey, filled 
with a lot of nonsense about 
being ‘“‘overrun with predatory 
animals’* and ‘‘driven from _busi- 
ness by stock-destroying varmints."’ 


country. 


Of course he had no end of political influence and so one 
fine day a Biological hunter dropped off the train in Verde. 
He was a tall lean outdoor specimen, the kind of chap you 
like to picture as a Northwest Mounted or one of our own 
Forest Rescam. All of a man. I put him up at the bunk- 
house, not because I felt much sympathy with his visit, 
but after all he'd been given a job to do and he had to live 
somewhere. ‘‘Williams,”’ they called him. It was the 
lazy season over at the ranch, so I spent a good many days 
with Williams riding the foothill ranges, showing him 
the country. But he never needed much showing. Wil- 
liams was one of those with an instinct for locating him- 
self, for knowing where he wanted to go and getting 
there. 

A killer by profession, he was one of the gentlest and 
kindest men I've ever known. At the end of a month his 
traps arrived from over in Arizona and Williams began 
work. It wasn’t long before he had a dozen or more coyote 
skins decorating my corral. Later he got a wolf and a 
couple of bobcats. It was at the end of his second week's 
trapping that he came into my bunk-house one afternoon 
with a queer tight look in his eyes. 

“Who's Cactus Biglow?”’ he began. 

“A little oldish solitary chap living across Sangre 
Gulch. Playing around with a gold mine over there. 
Why?” 

“He's got a pet lion, hasn't he?”’ 

“Ves. 

Silence fell for a while, then Williams added: ‘‘I set 
three traps over in Sangre Gulch Saturday and today I 
found all of them sprung, two of them smashed and the 
other thrown up in a yellow pine-tree. A sheep-herder 
told me it was probably this Cactus Biglow.”’ 

I nodded. ‘Shouldn't be a bit surprised.’’ 

Williams pulled out his watch. “‘It’s two hours before 
dinner-time. Think I'll go over and see Cactus.”’ 

I jumped to my feet. “‘Guess I'll go along.”’ 


“Just a kitten, 
you was, and he 
‘like 
ben, a 


shot you 


youd 


Williams looked at me with a quiet smile. “Afraid I'll 
get into trouble?”’ 

“Partly. I've known Cactus ten years now and I know 
he didn't earn that name because of his sweet nature. He's 
got a cat over there that he loves more than he’s ever loved 
any human thing—or ever will. I don't believe he's been 
exactly pleased at your setting those traps in Sangre 
Gulch. Better let me come along and lendies you.” 


N tell that as soon as we got off our horses and I told 
him who Williams was. He didn't even ask us to come in- 
side, so we did what little talking was done out there in 
front of the house. 

“T've been sent up here,’’ Williams began in that low 
easy voice of his, “‘to get rid of the predatory animals here- 
abouts. Set some traps over in Sangre Gulch and today | 
noticed that someone had smashed them up considerably. 
I was wondering whether it might have been you.”’ 

Cactus alot steadily up into the hunter's eyes. 

“Yes, it was me. And just for your information I might 
mention that any more traps set over in Sangre Gulch will 
be busted up considerably more.”’ 

Cactus glanced at me and said in a somewhat gentler 
voice: “‘Can’t have Sarah getting in any of those damned 
traps.” 

“Sarah. That’s your tame lion?’’ asked Williams. 

Cactus nodded. 

‘Well, I'm not out to get anybody's pets, of course, but 
I don’t just see how we're going to do a job here if you take 
to smashing every trap that I set in this country. Do you?” 

Cactus shook his head doggedly. “‘No, and on the other 
hand I can’t see any traps around this country with that 
cat of mine.”’ 

“You couldn't keep her chained up, I suppose?”’ 

“‘No. _ Sarah's never been chained up. Furthermore, | 
don't aim to chain her up just because some damned tender- 


O, CACTUS hadn't been exactly pleased. We could 
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ot politician who ought to be milking cows takes to 
setting up as a ranchero. And while i'm not able to stop 
him from sending out hired killers, I do figure on their 
keeping out of this immediate neighborhood.”’ 

[hen he walked close up to Williams and very quietly, 
very solemnly, said to him: ‘You keep away from around 
here. For if ever that cat of mine gets in one of your traps 
I'm going to shoot you down like a coyote, if I swing 
for it."’ 

I could see Williams’ eyes grow narrow and a little red 
spot flushed over each tanned cheek. He stepped to his 
horse and mounted, then swung back once more toward 
Cactus. “‘I've been sent out here to do a job. If you and 
me are going to have trouble, that’s too bad. But I'm 
sure going to finish this job. And while I'm not looking 
for that Sarah of yours, it might be a pious plan to keep 
her out of my way. Good evening.”’ 

We rode back with hardly a word said. I knew it was 
no idle threat on Cactus’ part. I realized that he was per- 
fectly capable of killing any man in cold blood who raised 
his coal against that beloved cat. And equally weil I 
knew that a man like Williams was not to be bluffed out 
of the country by beast, man or devil. So that spring 
afternoon I could see pretty clearly that trouble in one form 
or another was On IitS way. 


HAT night I made my last — to keep the peace. 

Williams was seated at the little desk in my office 
filling out one of the seven hundred reports that make 
every government hunter wish he'd spent a few semesters 
in business college. For a time I listened to the labored 
scratching of his pen, then rather diffidently I began: 

‘Williams, I'm not exactly what might be called a 
nervous person but I've seen enough killings in this coun- 
try to satisfy me for some time to come. Doesn't this feud 
between you and Cactus strike you as being a bit useless? 
After all you've cleaned out the country pretty well of 
coyotes and you know as well as I know that the few bob- 
cats left around here aren't going to mean any great 
menace to the Senator's woolies. Why don't you pack up 
your traps and call it a day? Write to your boss and say 
that all the predatory animals have been exterminated.’’ 

The scratching of Williams’ pen stopped. He turned 
slowly toward me. 

‘* Ex-ter-min-ate,’ he repeated slowly. “‘Pretty big word 
for a job that’s only half-done."’ His steel-gray eyes look- 
ing out over the mesa had again grown stern and somber. 
“I'd sure play hell being bluffed out of this country by 
every man that happens to have a stray critter for a i” 
Now I've not the least intention of catching that Sarah of 
his but the work's got to be done. Cactus can tie his little 
playmate up or send her toa zoo—or . . .”’ 

Williams’ voice trailed off and the scratching of his pen 
told me that so far as he was concerned that particular 
subject was closed. 

Next day one of my riders mentioned casually that Cac- 
tus was packing a Savage on his trips to the mine. 


* VEN then all might still have gone well and I might 
bk, have got Williams out of the country with his job 
finished and without further clash between Cactus and the 
hunter, only—I didn’t. For the little gods that preside 
over misfortune must have been in a particularly merry 
mood that evening a week later when Williams and I rode 
in toward the ranch from the foothills. He had been out 
with me on a tour of the north range, for I wanted to get 
i first-hand idea of our calf crop before the boys began 
branding 

We had just rounded a knoll at the upper waters of 
Sangre Gulch, Williams a little in advance, when I saw 
him jerk his horse to a halt and, pulling his rifle from the 


scabbard, slip from the saddle. Head low and stooping, 











he ran along the rim of rock just ahead. My eyes searched 
thecafion wall. Nothing! Tying both horses, I followed and 
caught up with him just as Williams threw the rifle to his 
shoulder. It was too late to spoil his aim, too late to 
shout. He fired and as the shot echoed down the gulch a 
lion on the further cliff leaped in agony high into the air. 
Then even as we stood there, even while the sharp echoes 
of the rifle still muttered between the cafion walls came a 
flash and a crack and Williams’ Stetson spun from his 
head. There was no time to speak. I flung both arms 
around his waist and threw him behind the ledge of rock. 
For a moment we lay motionless, side by side, then I 


whispered. 

“the dida’t get you, did he?” 

Williams shook his head and grinned a little shame- 
facedly. “‘No, but he put two neat holes through the best 
Stetson money could buy in Albuquerque."’ 

“Albuquerque, I'm thinking, would be a whole lot 
better stamping-ground for you right now. You know 
what you've done, don't you?”’ 

Williams’ tight lips parted in a thin smile. ‘‘Sure I 
know—now. Never thought of that cat of his until the 
fireworks began. Why in hell couldn't he have put a green 
collar or a bell on the critter’s neck?"’ 

I shook my head. ‘The important thing is, you got 
Sarah and, unless we use a lot of good sense, either Biglow 
or you is going to follow the cat.”’ 

Then I peered furtively from above the projecting rim, 
but the cafion wall across the gulch was empty. 

Again I could see the stubborn firm look form about his 
eyes and I hastened on: 

“Williams, nobody in the world would suspect you of 
being yellow if you quit this country right now. It’s just 
the sensible rational thing to do. You can stay here and 
probably get Cactus if you want to, for you're younger anda 
better shot. But what's the use? Cactus never has been 
a particularly peaceful hombre and the loss of that cat's 
going to mean just about the end of everything the old fel- 
low ever cared for. You 
see, Sarah was all Cactus y 
had. And it’s ; 
going to mean, , 
too, that he'll \ 
get you if it’s .\ 
the last mortal /) 
thing he does. Be Aj 
sensible and clear 7 
out for a while, 
anyhow.” 

For a long time 
Williams made no 
answer, just squat- 
ted there on the | 
heels of his 
boots, turning the : 
punctured Stetson 
in his hands. ‘I 
wasn't thinking so much 
about that part,” he 
said finally. ‘But it’s a 
damn shame to take away 





the one thing a man loves. \ 
It's sure a damn shame.” 4 
Lost in some deep retro- ; 
spect he sat there, looking fy 

out over the cafion. ‘‘Once yi | 


upon a time,’’ he began a AR ) 
lyttle uncertainly, then he 

y sone his head and his jaws 
clicked closed and no one 
will ever know what may 
have (Continued on page 77) 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


One Hundred Per Cent What? 


eS HE people who are fiercest in their insistence 
SDs) upon ‘100% Americanism"’ are those who have 
ONEZ2 failed most dismally to get from the phrase the 
(so) meaning given it by the man who coined it. 
That man, being much more than a Rough Rider, believed 
in the kind of loyalty to America that sought ever to 
make her better, not the kind that insisted on having 
everybody consider her perfect. 

Much more a real statesman than most of our public 
men, his eyes were on the future as well as the present and 
he knew that our future depends not only upon clinging to 
our good points but also upon recognizing our faults and 
going to work to correct them. 

In the sense that has been read into the phrase by the 
fanatical reactionaries I am not a ‘‘100% American."” I 
believe in America and have given more time to working 
for her good than have most citizens, but I refuse to be 
blind to her faults and I refuse not to criticize her if con- 
vinced of the need for criticism. The kind of patriotism 
that considers any criticism disloyalty is not patriotism at 
all. It is merely swelled head. And swelled head is about 
as poor an equipment against the future as a man or a na- 
tion can have. 

There is no doubt that as a nation we have a very bad 
case of that same swelled head. The Spaniards had it be- 
fore the Armada. The Romans had it before Rome fell. 
Many other peoples had it before they rotted as nations. 
They all had it and they all fell. ‘‘Oh, but we,"’ says the 
American swelled head brightly, ‘‘we're different.’’ Being 
a one hundred per center, that satisfies him and he feels 
very patriotic to boot. Which is just the way the Span- 
iards and the Romans and all the rest of them felt about it. 
Is our country, then, doomed to fall? We face the fact 
that through all recorded history every nation that has 
risen to wealth and power has slipped from them, or be- 
cause of them, into decay. All about us are nations in the 
process, going up or going down. What chance is there 
that America or any other country should prove the one 
exception in the history of the world? 

No chance whatever if the 100% fanatics are to have 
their way. 

But if they don’t? Yes, then I think we have a chance, a 
slim one. I realize how preposterous that belief will sound 
to many of you, but I hold to it just the same. Some day 
I'll try to explain why I cling to that hope, that slim hope, 
and on what it is based. One thing is certain—there can- 
not be even a slim hope unless we come to recognize in the 
swell-headed, blind-eyed, narrow-minded 100% American 
fanatic an enemy as dangerous as the wildest-eyed radical 
that ever came whooping out of Russia. 


Youth and Age 


Yar. ero in most of us older ones the word stirs 
longing. We would be young again if we could— 
buoyant and fresh, hopeful in our illusions, unbattered and 


unscarred by the world we've lived in. It is, perhaps, a 
longing that is to be commended. But somehow it is our 
own youth we would have again; somehow the young 
people we see around us seem not to be getting the youth- 
things we most desire. Our fathers felt the same way when 
they looked at us and our grandfathers when they looked 
at our fathers, wistfully and a little irritated at youth's 
failure to seize the things that in retrospect seem most to 
be prized. ‘“‘If only youth would learn from us who have 
had experience!’ say they, and we ourselves. 

Sometimes it seems to me that the tragedy of youth is 
exactly that they do learn from us—from us who have 
trudged our long paths so unsuccessfully that we find our- 
selves wishing we were young again, the trudging undone, 
what we have accumulated or accomplished thrown away. 
It’s a fool’s wisdom we offer them— ‘‘Do as we have 
done so that in the end you may wish it undone 


The truth, of course, is that at any age human beings are 
approximating the method of living and the point nt at 
that are suited to that age. For either youth or age to im- 
pose its standards and methods on the other is a contradic- 
tion of all nature. Yet age has always attempted this, 
smugly assuming that, again contrary to all nature, it has 
found a path better than any successor can find, and of late 
youth has turned and is trying to do exactly the same thing 
to age. The result of that turning is beneficial, for each 
can learn from the other. Hitherto age has insisted upon 
being a teacher all the time, a pupil none of the time. It 
has thrown away its own chance to learn. At just what 
birthday can a man or woman say, ‘I now know so much 
that I need no longer learn from those younger than I?” 

Yet here we've been jogging along, amusingly and trag- 
ically drugged with the idea that we knew all about the 
relative values of youth and age and the proper relation 
between them. The revolt of youth is a godsend. First, 
it makes us face the double question: Why should all of 
age’s teachings be worth youth's learning and why should 
none of youth's teachings be worth age’s learning? Very 
few of us have faced it before. Second, it makes us face the 
questions: What és youth and what és age and where does 
one end and the other begin? 

Physiologically speaking, perhaps the line is drawn 
when the tearing down of cells begins to exceed the build- 
ing up of cells. But who knows when that line is drawn? 
And physiology is a limited field and outside it scientists 
wander rather futilely except for other limited enclosures. 
The ever-shifting difference between youth and age is more 
than a matter of physiology and, indeed, it is in these 
other matters that age is most busy in instructing youth— 
wisdom, morals, expediency and the like. 

Yet age would, perhaps in most cases, give up what it 
has for what it had in youth. It is not just the young body 
that is longed for, but the freshness, initiative, point of 
view, the capacity for happiness, the spirit of youth. 
Then comes along a boy like Lindbergh with a feat of 
hand, brain and spirit that electrifies the world and—with 
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something else, something that accomplishes in interna- 
tional relations what our trained diplomats had for years 
failed to accomplish. He was youth. What was it he had, 
more potent, more efficient, more true than all that age 
could claim? Someone has used the phrase “‘the terrible 
wisdom of youth.’” Perhaps that is the answer. 

But ‘“‘wisdom"’ is not the word. Wisdom is what age 
has, knowledge of life gathered by living its span of strug- 
gling years, years of many failures along with a small por- 
tion of success, years of disillusionment, soiled years. 
What youth has is understanding—understanding of life 
as it is given to us before we soil it and lose faith in it. 
And then, God forgive us, we teach youth our wisdom as a 
guide in place of youth's understanding! Still more ab- 
surd, we do this while longing for our own youth before 
our elders took understanding from us and gave us ‘‘wis- 
dom"! 

It is not life that is ugly and dull and soiled, but our liv- 
ing of life, our attitude toward it, our understanding of it. 

Youth, despite our traditions, is clean, while age in 
most of us, despite our self-satisfaction, is dirty—soiled 
with hopes forgot and disillusionments remembered, with 
sins and stupidities, with sufferings that true understand- 
ing might have avoided or made more bearable. Age has 
gathered fear; youth is unafraid. Youth has vision of life's 
possibilities; age remembers only its handicaps. Youth 
aims straight at happiness; age too often has forgotten 
how to distinguish happiness from the things that may, or 
may not, bring it. Youth, it would seem, has the better 
vision, the truer guide 

Some who grow old, fortunately for old and young 
ilike, retain youth's outlook and youth’s spirit. Else we 
should have perished. They have solved life. For age 
may be a ripening as well as a decay ;some trees give to man- 
kind chief value in their autumn colors. If bodies fall 
iway, there are within those bodies qualities whose 
growths may be compensation, so that some die better than 
they were born. These have solved life, and it is not to 
age and not to youth that we must turn for guidance but 
to these, for they have lived both youth and age success- 


fully 


\t present our chief need is to turn our backs on the idea 
that age is necessarily qualified to guide youth. Such a 
principle is as absurd as that inexperienced youth is neces- 
sarily qualified to guide age. Youth, equipped with an in- 
herent understanding, with the vision of life's possibili- 
ties, has not learned to use that vision in the business of 
ictual living. We should be able to teach them aright. 
What we have been doing is to take from them their price- 
less understanding and give them in its place a wisdom 
that we have found a somewhat dreary and unsatisfying 
possession 

\s for the present-day youth, they are no more intelli- 
gent than were we at their age except that they have been 
sufficiently intelligent to revolt. Rightly disgusted with 
the kind of guidance we've been giving them, some of 
them have arrived at the stupid conclusion that they need 
no guidance at all. Therefore the difficulty of our duty is 
now threefold—we must offer them guidance and we must 
make it worth accepting, but first we must convince them 
that we are worth listening to at all. 

And we shall not be worth listening to if even for an in- 
stant we allow ourselves to forget that youth's heritage is 
an understanding for the loss of which no amount of 
worldly wisdom can compensate. 


It Will Go for but Very Little 


“T°HERE are probably very, very few people in the 
United States or anywhere else who, whatever their 
opinions of him in other respects might happen to be, 


would characterize Theodore Roosevelt as an idle dreamer 
or an unpractical idealist. An incarnation of physical 
and mental energy, he stands for hard-headed action and 
accomplishment in practical matters. That same energy 
drove him to an omnivorous study of man’s history and 
affairs, so that his course was guided by a wide under- 
standing. 

With the story of the nations spread before his eyes, let 
us see what he thought of our tremendous advance in 
materialistic matters and our national neglect of all the 
higher things in life, of what so many scorn as unprac- 
tical idealism: 

‘Unless we do in very fact build this higher life thereon, 
the material prosperity itself will go for but very little."’"— 
Theodore Roosevelt. 


What We're Doing 


HERE are two ways of putting a magazine into the 

front rank and one of those ways is almost never 
used. The accepted method is to get at once as contribu- 
tors the best-known and most popular authors. Well, 
we're following that method—to a degree. Not just to 
show that we can get the best the market affords if we 
want to, but because popularity often does mean merit 
and a carefully nian gens of the writers most in de- 
mand makes a good solid backbone that any magazine is 
the better for. 

But we're not following the usual magazine recipe to- 
tally and slavishly. The new McC ure's doesn't want 
to be a carbon copy of however good a model. So with 
this backbone of best-known writers we are seeking for 
new blood, for writers of real promise whom you will be 
the first to see in print and of whom you will some day 
be able to say, when they in turn have become best- 
knowns, ‘‘I read their very first story in McCiure’s before 
the general public had ever heard of them.”’ 

They do not grow on every bush, but they do grow, else 
where do the best-knowns come from? 

And sifting them out of the thousands of competitors 
is a game with thrills of its own. So is watching them 
grow to full power and ripeness. And so is looking back 
from that maturity and remembering that we were their 
discoverers and helped them on their way. 

To our backbone of best-knowns we are adding—have 
already begun to add—still another class of author. 
Gordon Young, Edward L. McKenna, F. R. Buckley, W. 
C. Tuttle, for exampie—writers whose work we in the 
office have been watching for some time, who have long 
since served their apprenticeship, who generally have 
several published books to their credit, who have already 
cnslenh 4 power and developed a technique that really 
rank them with the best-knowns but who, through the 
chances that govern such matters, have not yet received 
the wide recognition they deserve or have only begun to 
do so. So far as merit goes, they have already arrived, 
yet the readers and editors of McCiure’s have the pleasure 
and good fortune to be introducing them to the wider 
public in general. 

Always, of course, our endeavor is to give you good 
stories and articles, but by this use of three different types 
of writer we give you a variety, freshness and originality 
of reading attainable in no other way. There is, too, the 
friendly, personal touch—the informal meeting of readers 
and writers in Our Private Affairs—that changes all these 
writers from mere printed names on a page to human folk 
like ourselves and gives us a personal interest in them and 
in what they write. 

We hope, too, that you have by this time located the 
editors of McCiure’s as also being just human folk, not 
remote beings with massive brows, blue pencil, paste-pot 
and shears.—A. S. H. 
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The OUT TRAIL 


4 Road Away from the Day’s Morotony to Outdoor Places Where Things Happen 


ONE of you asks the rest of us for 
NO) any personal testimony or scien- 
7 tific facts that will throw light on 
his own remarkable experience. A mirage 
seen from an airplane nearly two miles 
above the earth—the mirage of something 
from the other side of the Atlantic—is 
enough to make anyone want all the expla- 
nation he can get. If such things can hap- 
pen it raises the startling question of how 
many parts of the world can be seen from 
any se if only science can equip our 
eyes to find them. 
Fairfield, Ohio. 
The Out Trail:—I have read of mirages on the 
desert. Yes, have witnessed them myself and 
I have read explanations of them and think 
I understand why a mirage—on the desert—is. 
But what about one in air, ten thousand feet 
up, viewed from the cockpit of a speeding 
airplane? 

I call to the attention of The Out Trail the 
following incidents and experience that oc- 
curred to me when overseas some nine years 
ago with the Air Service. Maybe some of the 
readers can help me out or at least verify my 
own experience with a like one. 

It was after the battle of Chateau-Thierry. 
Our squadron, then stationed at Saints, was 
ordered to proceed to Toul. Now Toul was by 
air about two hours’ ride from Saints, a little 
more if I remember correctly. On the day 
chosen for changing station visibility was very 
poor. There were no low-hanging clouds, but 
there was a heavy haze and it hung very close 
to the ground. Usually our squadron moved 
in flight formation, six planes to a flight, and so 
we intended to do on this day but, after taking 
off and trying to find our place in formation, 
we concluded otherwise, for the haze was so 
thick and heavy we could not see the other 
planes distinctly more than a few hundred feet 
away. All the planes landed within a few 
minutes and each pilot decided to fly alone 
with no attempt at formation. 

So it was that I took off a few minutes after 
the flight commander. I soon gained an alti- 
tude of three thousand feet and headed for the 
Marne. On all sides of me was a deep purple 
haze. I could just see the ground when I looked 
straight down. I could not if I looked off at an 
angle. By the time I had reached the Marne 
I had ten thousand feet and was above a bil- 
lowy layer of snowy white cumulus clouds. 


At the Marne I turned east and flew a compass 
course toward Toul. Noother plane could I see 
in the air. I searched the skies everywhere. 
The haze was not so heavy above the clouds, but 
still there was some. On the off side of the sun 
it was a soft violet in tone. On the other side 
it was more of a pinkish shade. 

I had been flying along for some time, not 
thinking much of anything, when all of a sud- 
den a feeling grasped me, a feeling that I was 
intensely alone. The roar of the motor and the 
thrilling of the flying wires had become ac- 
customed sounds by now and I felt myself in- 
tensely alone in the great void of the sky. 
Something told me to look back over my left 
shoulder. I did so cautiously, as though I was 
afraid of what I might see there. I looked back 
and saw, rising out of the billowy clouds be- 
hind, a perfect replica of the Statue of Liberty 
glistening and sparkling in the sunlight. I 
immediately turned forward again. I was 
scared. Am I crazy? I asked myself. Surely 
it’s only my imagination, I thought. I must 
have been dreaming. I flew on for another 
fifteen minutes, talking to myself to get my 
brain out of the whirl it was in. 

When I thought I had my senses under com- 
plete control I decided to look back again and 
prove to myself that I had been asleep or 
dreaming the first time. So I did and saw ex- 
actly the same thing again. It had me then. 
I looked back twice more in the next few min- 
utes. The statue was still there. I pinched 
myself and shook my body, even twisted my 
head violently to scatter my brains about, but 
I looked back no more. I flew a solid hour 
above that layer of clouds with an unholy fear 
in my bones, and when the Toul airdrome came 
in sight through the clouds I was glad to nose 
down and land post haste—so that I might dash 
over to the estaminet and get something to 
quiet my quivering nerves. . Which I did, 
and that was the first drink I had that day or 
for several days before. Otherwise I wouldn't 
be shooting you this letter and asking some 
of you to recite similar experiences to help me 
verify my own sanity. 

Was it a mirage? If it wasn’t, what was it? 
No, I never have seen either green mice or pink 
elephants. So throw that out.—WALLACE 
R. BamBer. 


HERE’S one of you who, speak- 
ing from bitter personal experi- 
ence, shouts a loud warning to 
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any who may find themselves with a de- 
sire to follow the Western wheat harvest 
by way of a good job and a working 
vacation. 

Santa Monica, California. 

From away back, I have been sore on the 
wheat harvest thing. Well, it will soon be June. 
And soon the Eastern schoolboy will hear the 
call once more and more damage will be done. 
This harvest thing is sure rough on the green 
hand. 

Of course, to knock the harvest romance in 
the head is, 1 know, a man-sized job. The 
Eastern boy thinks that the stunt is just about 
right for a summer’s vacation. Vacation! So 
help me, Hanna, I'd rather try another war! 
And nobody is more “off” war than am I. 

Choking, chaffy dust—where is the romance 
there? Swarms of throat-clogging microscopic 
gnats and manure-pile bottle-fliles—where is 
the romance here? Red-hot, endless days— 
where is their thrill? Days of seventeen hours 
or more—how can the untried stand these? 
Oh, the so-called romantic Mid-West harvest 
chimera should be boiled in its own oil, or 
sweat! 

I was for it once. 
share of it more than once. 
learns slowly. Wish I could 
Eastern kid, though. 

At one time or another, young fellow, you 
were going to take on a wheat harvest; per- 
haps just because of the easy money or to earn 
the next term’s tuition fee or for the experience 
contained. If you went through with it the 
last-named incentive materialized and the ex- 
perience stuff came home, strikingly impressive, 
like a ton of brick on a bare bald head. Easy 
money? Next term’s tuition? No, it wasn't 
there. Harvesting is strictly on the European 
plan: no money in it. 

“Twenty-Five Thousand Harvest Hands 
Wanted For makes its annual, mid-June 
début and starts the ball rolling. And they 
come. Lord, where don’t they come from? 
And whom—if any—does it miss? All ticket 
stiffs, riding on the plush and giving good 
money to the railroads, they flock westward 
ho! And ha! ha! Among them the strapping 
campus colossus—a world-beater picked for 
a leveling; the willing romantic city dreamer 
set-up for a mauling; even the older burgher 
who should know better—out for experience. 
Experience! Coming up! 

Into the shambles they converge; stay long 


And I did more than my 
Because a nut 
head-off one 
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enough to spend ir wad; take on a job; get 


burned out and ten down; wire home for 
return fare—ar t's all over in a few days. 

Spend, go brok t e home for money; 
there’s the rub! The majority of all comers 
are as useless—to the farmer—as a fifth wheel 
on one of his header-barges. The farmer is the 
goat of the second part He parks and feeds 
the wire-wishing waiters. The broadcasting 
promoters win: each prospective harvest hand 
represents just so much cash money coming 
in—and at the ragged end of a hard winter too. 
Several hundred thousand green hands answer 
the call. It costs each one at least two hundred 
dollars to get down into the wheat belt, go 
broke and wire home. Not one of them—glue 
this on your sweat-band—ever takes any 
money out. The longer they stay, the more 
they drop. It’s a quick turnover. For a few 
weeks. The bank clearings show it. 

So before the actual harvesting of wheat 
comes the real harvesting of the would-be 
harvester. Later, if by any chance the babe- 
in-the-woods should amass a small stake, the 
regular harvest-stiffs, road-kids and wobellies 
prey on and harvest him again—and usually 
right. Every year the wheat belt mortality 
runs high. Those cold-copped and rolled are 
legion. The real blowed-in-the-glass harvest 
vag does all his harvesting in town; the Law is 
outnumbered: the rule is red; the better people 
are off the streets or away from home. 

Your money-making chance is a matter of 
simple arithmetic. The “going wage” at har- 
vesting seldom exceeds three dollars per day. 
At threshing you may receive a slightly higher 
stipend. Now early July finds Oklahoma’s 
crop under the knife. The ripening season 
sweeps rapidly north and mid-August stooks 
the Canadian crop into long waiting wind- 
rows. Six weeks—and the continent has an- 
other harvest in the stack or stooked; all set for 
threshing. If you should work every day of 
that period—it can’t be done—the vast sum 
of $126 would be yours Able to follow the 
pace, your first “stand” or job will run ten days 
or two weeks—not longer. The harvest in any 
one district has in that period been cleaned up. 
They're all at it at once. Then at some other 
point a few states north your help is needed. 

If you make that next jump the railroad 
soon gets your first earnings. Remember you 
are working for the railroad all the way. And 
you will pay fare too. Freight jumping con- 
cessions are controlled by the ruling I. W. W. 
hordes, and you don’t belong—nor ride. 

Another stand, another week or two and the 
third job is so far north that you have never 
even heard of the place. That's all; there ain't 
no more! And where are your summer wages? 

Following the harvesting comes the thresh- 
ing season, and with split time, hours off and 
money out—while the threshing- rig is on the 
move or broken down—you can find plenty of 
discouraging, unremunerative labor: nobody 
else wants it. A strong back and a weak mind 
are all you need; the stronger and weaker the 
better. 

Finding the right kind of work is not the 
easiest thing on earth. The experienced har- 
vest followers know and work only the very 
best localities. Consequently the State Agri- 
cultural Bureau routes the uninitiated to the 
poorer, most remote, struggling districts of long 
hours, poor crops and worse pay. You find 
yourself exploring jerk-lines and taking on work 
that would stop a coolie. 

And work! The average wheat farmer would 
willingly contract to duplicate Rome on De- 
cember the twenty-first. Simon Legree plied 
a lazy whip in comparison. The working day 

. few hours old before the sun makes the east- 
rnrim. That hot-shot then balloons leisurely 

a cloudless sky—for fifteen or sixteen 
g hours—and when its monstrous crim 
e flattens out on the Western prairie you 

it 1 going as we ak as ever. An 
r, when the last long shadows 
ble and purple begins to 


flood the low places, the header-man quits his 
tiller, loosens the canvas elevator sheets, un- 
hooks his four or six tired nags and calls it a 
day. You unhook your team—painfully, 
thankfully—and call it a year. 

The above, briefly, is a working day. Of 
course the human element enters. Some farm- 
ers are more reasonable than others, but the 
best among them just cannot help beating the 
sun a few hours on either end. They begrudg- 
ingly lay the help off for two or three hours 
each night. At noon work ceases for about 
two hours; the horses and mules belong to the 
farmer and demand respite. 

To the long hours and heat of the day add: 
two sorely blistered ham-like hands, an aching 
back and tortured limbs, a parched throat and 
sunburned split lips, three fly-ridden de- 
canned meals, a big hard 640-acre bedroom to 
sleep in—and plenty of barnyard noises to take 
care that you don’t. And that’s harvesting as 
is: minus, plus—namely—romance, truth. 

As work-boats in the training of the race, 
the galleys were deficient, emollient. Har. 
vesting rates a vituperator able to out-Sherman 
the eponym of war. But where will he get 
the adjectives?>—A. A. Carrrey. 


pm LIARS, says he. Me, I keep out 

of all arguments on guns and 

Xi: marksmanship. I’m willing to 

bet, however, that I personally cannot hit 

three moose at eight hundred yards with 

three shots while they are crossing the 
width of a street. 

Pasadena, California. 

Seeing another whopper of a yarn about 
marksmanship in the daily papers reminds me 
of the fact that there is no sport, not even fish- 
ing, about which more outrageous lies are told 
and concerning which there is more popular 
misconception. 

A few years ago an editorial writer on a 
nationally circulated magazine was comment- 
ing on how the present generation has changed. 
The writer lauded the pioneers and disparaged 
the man of today because he can’t go out and 
get his food as his forefathers did ‘ ‘by shooting 
a squirrel in the eye every time ata distance of 
two hundred yards.” 

Now there was no protest made to this wild 
one; at least, the magazine did not feel it was 
necessary to print any protests. But as a mat- 
ter of fact the assertion was a monument of 
ignorance. 

o man living can designedly hit a squirrel 
in the eye every time at two hundred yards, 
nor can he designedly hit the mark once out of 
a thousand times. The reason is that he can’t 
see the squirrel at two hundred yards. 

Another reason is that the guns of yesterday 
woul in’ t do it; they were not accurate enough, 
either in bore, in powder or in exactitude of 
weight in bullets. It is my feeling that, with a 
mashins rest, a star-gaged rifle barrel, hand- 
loaded ammunition weighed on jeweler’ $ 
scales and unvarying weather conditions, 
everybody concerned would be tickled to death 
if ten bullets fired stayed in the bull’s-eye 
within the area represented by the squirrel’s 
body. 

A popular belief throughout the country is 
that marksmanship records are made by men 
with nerves of iron and muscles like rock, men 
who can hold a rifle so firmly that there 1s not 
the slightest tremor of the muzzle. Of course 
this is a mistake because it is based on a con- 
dition which is physically impossible to fulfil. 
As long as hearts beat and blood pulses through 
arteries, no man can hold a rifle absolutely still. 

It might be cited as proof of the ridiculous- 
ness of the theory that a number of good shots 
who figured in the National Rifle Matches in 
previous years were men Whose nerves were 
“shot to pieces,” who had cases of nervous pros- 
tration and who were sent out on the range by 
wise physicians to recover their health. 

The secret of good rifle shooting is absolute 
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coordination between the brain and the trigger- 
finger at the instant of firing. It works some- 
thing like this: The eyesight telegraphs the 
brain, “The front sight’s absolutely where it 
belongs—just beneath the bull’s-eye.” The 
brain telegraphs the trigger-finger, “Let's go!” 
If there is immediate obedience and all other 
factors are favorable, the result is a bull’s-eye. 
But too often a split-hair fragment of a second 
intervenes and the sight has wavered from its 
position of exactitude before the trigger can be 
—not “pulled” but—cautiously squeezed. 

No matter how bad, within reason, a man’s 
nerves and muscles may be, if he can achieve 
an instant of immobility and perfect coordina- 
tion he can be a good rifleman. 

Now as to whoppers: 

A man I know very well has the reputation 
of being one of the world’s great outdoor ex- 
perts. His books of adventure in the wilds are 
translated into a couple of dozen foreign 
languages, or so his publishers claim. Certain- 
ly he is widely read. 

He told me one day that while he was hunt- 
ing in the Canadian woods he stood on the edge 
of a wide and treeless depression. On t 
farther bank was an opening in the forest 
“about as wide as the average street.” 

As he stood there looking across three moose 
walked leisurely in single file across that street- 
wide opening. As they used to say in the dime 
novels, he threw his rifle to his shoulder and 
fired. Three shots. Then he went across, 
retaining the presence of mind to pace the 
distance to his quarry. It was eight hundred 
yards. And in the woods, where they had 
fallen in their death struggles, he found his 
three moose! 

As a comment on this beautiful yarn, let me 
give you my experience in training for the first 
state team which I made against hot competi- 
tion so that I might win the right to attend the 
National Rifle Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

I had a carefully selected and perfectly new 
Springfield rifle. I practised every day for 
weeks with government ammunition made by 
some of the best experts in the world. And I 
shot over known distances, measured to the 
yard, with a score-book showing the record of 
every shot, under my hand. 

In this book I had “spotted” the shots on the 
target and noted carefully weather conditions 
and temperature. And yet after having made a 
good score at five hundred yards one day, I 
went back the next and missed the target 
the first shot or two because an unnoted rise 
in the summer temperature had sent the bullets 
over the top of the six-by-six-foot paper. 

Remember, also, that all distances back of 
three hundred yards were fired prone, with the 
support and added steadiness which the arms 
and body give, as contrasted with the difficult 
off-shoulder position of my author friend. 

Well, | went to the state try-out aad out of 
twelve shots—two sighting shots and ten for 
record, at the eight-hundred-yard range—I 
missed eleven in a row. The twelfth was a 
high two, just hanging on the edge of the paper. 

This was, remember, after weeks:and months 
of practise, at a known distance, with a known 
rifle and prone position. My fairly good av- 
erage on other ranges put me on the ten after a 
week of competition and I always had fair 
luck with the eight hundred yards in future tries. 

But contrast that with my blithe off-shoulder 
friend’s prowess. I caught him fussing around 
with a twenty-two near a range some weeks 
later and tried my durnedest to get him out 
on the firing-point, but I couldn’t. 

Needless to say, while I like the gent, I 
simply can’t stomach his books and his outdoor 
lore—if any. 

As a matter of fact, the great majority of 
big-game trophies are earned at a distance 
less than the hunter can throw a stone. If it 
were farther he wouldn’t get ’em. 

Perhaps I would lay myself open to being 
classed as another of the romancers of the rifle 
if I related how I saw bullets in flight between 
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the muzzle of the gun and the target. But 
that is a fact. I may tell how and when some 
day.—Micuaet J. Puituips. 


KOREA, it seems, should be one 

of the most longed- for goals of 

big-game hunters. This letter, 
indeed, makes it sound like a most de- 
sirable place all around. And Mr. Small 
knows it at first hand. 


San Rafael, California. 

All of these “‘hunters’ paradises” that I read 
about drive home the that there is one 
which has been neglected. Outside of the 
Orient, who ever heard of Korea as a big-game 
country? A man who was going a good many 
thousand miles after his shooting was firm in 
his belief that the largest animal in Korea was 
undoubtedly. a rat—although the insignia of 
Japan’s newest province is the winged tiger. 

Does anyone know where both tiger and 
bear may be found within a few miles of each 
other—outside of Korea? 

The tigers are man-eaters and have the cun- 
ning of the Indian tiger plus greater size and 
probably greater courage. They are the Ben- 
gal type of stripers, and the pelts, helped by 
the winters of north Korea, are magnificent. 
The size of some of the skins is almost un- 
believable. 

The Koreans trap them—or try to. In 
winter the natives act as guides and trackers 
and the beasts can be followed through the snow. 

In addition to the cats, a man looking for 
sport can take his choice from the following: a 
dozen species of deer, including the great Man- 
churian, black leopards, the big black bear (as 
dangerous as tiger), fox and a host of smaller 
animals. 

Birds are also plentiful. Pheasant by the 
thousand, duck—both mallard and teal—wild 
geese, pigeon, almost anything you can think of 
that’s edible and a great many which are not. 
There is a closed season on some, from May to 
September, but since fall, winter or spring is the 
popular season, that doesn’t bother anyone. 

Passports are necessary and anyone who 
wants to make the trip should talk it over with 
some Japanese consulate. A gun permit must 
be obtained and all that sort of thing, but the 
Japanese authorities are lenient and courteous 
about it all and at times are actually helpful. 
They will really go out of their way to help a 
fellow. A hunting license costs only three dol- 
lars and a half. 

Korea sounds a long way off—inaccessible— 
but when compared with other distances men 
go for shooting it is as near as most. There are 
plenty of good coastwise steamers from Japan, 
and once you are in the interior you'll find 
mines worked by Caucasians, who not only will 
want to find guides for you but will probably 
want to knock off and join you if you don’t 
mind. 

Plus all of this, the climate is delightful. 
The only thing a man must remember is to 
leave all save boiled water—or bottied water— 
alone and to try no uncooked vegetables. 
Typhoid! No roasting-hot days. Lovely 
country. And good hunting. 

Compared with some of these “paradises” 
I’ve been in, Korea’s the highest heaven!— 
Stoney HerscHet SMALL. 


ALL seafaring men and all who 
know shark-infested waters, at- 
tention! The famous man-eat- 
ing shark is accused of not being a man- 
eater and one of our comrades wants you 
to rally to his defense. 
Loring, Alaska. 

I shall start this by stating briefly that I am 
myself a seafaring man of sorts. Born on the 
New England coast and familiar with the sea 
since maturity, having been down to it in ships 
of various types and in many different oceans, 


I have myself been more or less in contact with 
the subject of this letter, both personally and 
by reason of having talked with and overheard 
statements made by many old salts of un- 
doubted experience and judgment. 

The subject may be stated thus (and I really 
would like to get an expression from you in 
reply): Is the tiger shark a man-eater? In 
other words, have you ever known of authentic 
cases or have you heard of anyone who has 
known such? 

You see, I’ve read a magazine article to 
the effect that the tiger shark is a very much 
maligned and perfectly innocent denizen of 
the deep and that the stories of his rapacity 
and savage tendencies toward lunching off an 
unsuspecting human must be laid at another 
door— namely: the barracuda, which is, of 
course, a mighty mean proposition himself and 
in any case. However, this expert in matters 
piscatorial avers with a readiness which should 
carry conviction, but which failed in my case, 
that the shark minds his own business, what- 
ever that may be, but which certainly is not 
that of making meals from chance swimmers or 
victims of marine accidents in the warm seas 
where he holds forth. In other words, this 
gentleman states emphatically that the shark 
is harmless. He doesn’t differentiate in favor 
of the mud, or blue shark, but mentions the 
tiger shark as the finny outlaw who has been 
given an undeserved bad name. 

Now, by George, not only is it true that I 
don’t believe this chap, no matter where he has 
been or what he thinks he has seen, but I take 
issue with him and state that he is W-R-O-N-G! 
All my own experience goes to prove my as- 
sertion, and I can drag in not a few of my sailor 
compadres who will swear by the great thus- 
and-so that this article-writer referred to 
doesn’t know his onions. If I seem to be 
stating this in a semi-humorous mood, the 
reverse is true except that the perusal of the 
article mentioned struck me as being mighty 
amusing. 

Do any of you happen to know anything 
about the truth of the matter? Not that it 
matters, perhaps, if you or I never chance to be 
dumped overboard in shark-infested waters, 
although we might be, you know; in which 
case it would add greatly to our peace of mind 
should the gentleman mentioned above be 
proved correct. At that, if I were to find my- 
self swimming ashore or trying to make a raft 
or what-not, it would need a mighty convinc- 
ing proof to ‘enable me to take it easy were this 
to occur in waters sporting any of these bug- 
bears with the receding under jaws and sup- 
posedly homicidal mania. 

I know Captain Dingle has written a good bit 
of fiction, as well as articles, in which he refers 
to sharks as man-eaters and cites cases where 
they are justly feared for this reason. Others of 
my own profession have also done so; yet 
the writer of that article says they’re all wrong. 
What is the truth of the matter?—Victor 
SHaw. 


ONLY six really great generals? 

That’s narrowing it down with a 

vengeance! The exact statement 
is that only six added appreciably to the 
art of war, but even that will bring out 
much difference of opinion. Who is your 
nomination as the greatest general of all 
time? 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

I remember reading years and years ago a 
series of books on the lives of great command- 
ers, written by an American army officer whose 
name I forget. His idea was that but six gen- 
erals have ever added anything to the art of 
war, namely, Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar in 
ancient history and Gustavus Adolphus, Fred- 
erick the Great and Napoleon in modern times. 
His argument ran something like this: Before 
Alexander war was a sort of Donnybrook Fair 
—the contestants met in an open field and 
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fought it out by brute force. Alexander was 
the first to employ tactics, commissary, et 
cetera. His method of crossing the Hystacies 
River is still used. Then came Hannibal, who 
maintained himself in an enemy’s country 
for years with practically no help from 
home. Then Cesar, who invented the Roman 
legion. 

During the dark ages much of the knowledge 
of the art of war was forgotten. Down to the 
time of Gustavus most of the wars were between 
the petty rulers of petty states, as the feudal 
system tended to the creation of small armed 
castles. Gustavus brought war out into the 
open again and Frederick and Napoleon made 
it what it is today, in the opinion of this writer. 
The only new lesson in the World War that I 
see is that the whole nation must bend every 
energy to supply the demands of the fighting 
men so that in the next war we will not have to 
conscript the whole nation.—Paut pe Mout, 


THEY say, too, that the moun- 
tain-lion even has a_ strange, 
friendly longing for human so- 
ciety. The exact question here, however, 
is whether it is so afraid of us that we are 
safe from its attack. 
Berkeley, California. 

Is the mountain-lion a coward? Does it at- 
tack human beings? Stewart Edward White 
says emphatically, “No.” He asserts that 
these newspaper stories of attacks on people by 
the big cougars are periodic bursts of news- 
paper fiction. But there was a detailed account 
last winter of a mountain-lion killing a boy in 
Oregon, a case a few years ago from Pasadena 
where a lion attacked school children who were 
courageously defended by a teacher. The 
name of the teacher and an account of her in- 
juries were given. But that is the way of it. 
Like the much-debated question of the dead- 
liness of the bite of a rattler, the doctors assert 
that the victims die of fright. When one comes 
right down to it, one knows of nobody dying 
of arattler’s bite. I have known a horse to die 
of a rattler’s poison and have lost two dogs 
that way, but no human being to my personal 
knowledge has so died. The same with moun- 
tain-lions. 

Three years ago I domiciled in an isolated 
cafion in the Monterey Mountains. I was 
seventeen miles from the county road and a 
mail-box. I heard the lions around all the 
time, heard their cry which is so easily con- 
fused with the cries of a flock of wood pigeons. 
I saw their tracks. But I never got a sight of 
them. The evidence indicates that mountain- 
liens are afraid of man. 

But the most cowardly of animals are des- 
perately courageous when hunger drives them. 
One winter in the Sierras, with six feet of snow 
on the ground and all the deer and such ani- 
mals as the lions prey upon gone down to the 
valley pastures, my wife and I were practically 
besieged by a lion. He was around the cabin 
all the time, his presence indicated in the shiv- 
ering of a mongrel dog we possessed. His big 
spoor was marked in the snow.—T. Samson 
MILLER. 


OUR friendly gathering at The 

Out Trail is a forum open to any 

reader’s opinion or statement, so 
far as space permits, the magazine and 
A. 8. H. being responsible for opinions or 
statements only when specifically giving or 
endorsing them. 

If you have something that will interest 
those who gather at The Out Trail, or if 
you can answer ——— any of the 
questions asked by others or have an out 
door question of your own te ask, address 

your letter to The Out Trail, McCLURE’S, 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
A. 8. H. 
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using it. It’s kind of a cradle song: 


Billiken, Billiken, no good, little bum, 
Hartigan, Billiken, boy. 
then 


Then it and 


wow. 


That’s all. 

there ’s the 
“‘How’s that wow again, Steve?” 

“You know enough of 


re peats 


Steve grinned. 
it already.”’ 

“Billiken, Billiken, dum da dadada. 
Gee, it’s the McCoy, all right! It’s a 
knock-out. It’s there. It’s not like ‘Rose 
of My Heart,’ it’s ag 

“You're right, it’s not.” 

“No, it ain’t like ‘Rose of My Heart.’ 
It’s—it’s kinda different. Yeah, I see 
what you mean, calling it a cradle song, 
but gee, a cradle song 1s kinda slow, and 
this, this, it’s like a dance number! It 
ain’t a waltz-clog exactly and yet it’s 
kinda like soft-shoe stuff. 

Let me handle this for you. Pat Rooney’d 
grab it.” 

“This one ain’t for Pat Rooney. 
for Pat Hartigan.” 

“Say, listen, Steve. Don’t you know 
you got a number here that’ll knock ’em 
dead? Hay? Billiken, Billiken, dum da 
dadada “ 

“Pipe down, Ted. This is no released 
number and it’s never going to be. Get 
me? This one’s mine. I wrote one once 

and look what it got me. Gonna be a 
lawyer, I was. Yeah! A big mouth- 
piece. Yah! Stead of that, well—you 


It’s 


had become so heavy that I must come 
and talk the situation over with the 
directors. ‘I'll be delighted,’ 1 imme- 
diately told him, ‘for I need a great deal 
more.” 

This display of courage caused the 
cautious banker to keep the insatiable 
Rockefeller away from his directors! 

When I asked where he got all the 
capital to expand Standard Oil into a 
colossus by buying out other concerns, 
the veteran Oil King’s eyes twinkled. 

“That sometimes had its funny side 
it seems amusing now, looking back 
although it was a matter of grave concern 
then. After we had arranged to purchase 
a property I would meet the owner and 
with a lordly air I would whip out our 
check-book and remark, as if it were a 
matter of entire indifference to me, ‘Shall 
I write a check or would you prefer pay 
ment in Standard Oil shares?’ ” 

Mr. Rockefeller added that there were 
isions when, if the reply had been 
| cash,” he would have had to hustle 
like lightning to raise the money! 

His unconcerned attitude inspired most 
to take stock either in full or 
“Very fortunately for 


oc 


““ 1 
I 


* them 
mn part payment. 


©anary ‘Bird 


Continued from page 27 


All right! I’m writing this for 
the Hartigans, see—and 
I’m married. I’m on the 
wagon. My wife she’s girl 
from Barnard. And everything. Used 
to be a school-teacher. Think I’m gonna 
lug her out in the circuit where you're 
one jump ahead of the street carnivals? 
The gilly-shows? Huh?” 

“You won't. You won’t have to. 
Lemme take it to Wittgeist or Goldfarb 
or Schnellenglock. Go on. What’s it 
hurt you?” 

“You heard me.” 

“Listen, Steve... 

“No! No more, I tell you. I’m cured. 
I ain’t one of these guys can rip ’em out, 
one after the other. | figured that out. 
I only got a few ideas. Every one of them 

never mind that. That’s none of 
your business ... I didn’t mean that 
exactly, Ted. It’s only, only . . . Well, 
I only got a few ideas and I ain’t gonna 
try to make my living at it, get me? I 
tried that once. Tryin’ to tear the heart 
out of yourself to write a good number, 
and then—then it don’t go, see? And 
there you are banging the piano and the 
kid you’re workin’ with, tryin’, tryin’ to 
yut it over—and she can’t, see, because 
it ain’t there! Look at the ones I tried 
and missed with. I thought they were all 
sure-fire. ‘Khandjar.” ‘Let Me —_ 
My Eighteen Per on You.’ ‘The Girlie 
Next Door.’ ‘“Tien-tsin’ gees, look 
at ‘Tien-tsin!’ | met a gob in a dive in 


know. 
the Hartigans 
nobody else. 


” 


SSC 


(50 U vag eC 
Continued from page 51 
added Mr. 


them, as it turned out,” 


Rockefeller. 


ID you know that the first store 
Woolworth opened was a_ total 
failure? And that three out of the first 
five had to be closed? And that he was 
dismissed from his first job because he 
was considered incompetent? 

“What is your ambition?” I asked Mr. 
Woolworth several years before he died. 

“To open a store in every town through- 
out the civilized world,” was his Na- 
poleonic reply. 

Woolworth, you 
failure conquer him. 

\ friend recently observed to Henry 
Ford that it must have taken courage to 
stop manufacturing the car that made 
him a billionaire and then spend a hun- 
dred million dollars or more and keep his 
famous “production line” idle for eight 
months. 

“Pooh!” he exclaimed. “What do you 
think I had $350,000,000 lying in the bank 
for? It was there just to do this very job.” 

He impatiently refused to be proclaimed 
a hero. Yet, did it not take courage to 
act as Ford did, resisting every tempta- 
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see, would not let 


Chi—out of the Asiatics, he was—he was 
about half-canned and so was I, and he 
starts in to tell me about them Chink 
towns—and gees, | can’t wait to write it! 
I could see them gobs rolling down the 
streets goin’ through the big gates with 
the dragons on ’em, staggerin’ into fan- 
tan joints. And was that “Tien-tsin’ 
a flop?” 

“Yeah. But 
breaks, Steve.” 

“You said it. 
of hard luck.” 

“Yes, but this one, Steve. 
business ain’t like it used to be! 
at Berlin. Look at Jerome Kern. 
at Waiter Donaldson.” 

“Yeah—and take a good look at Steve 
Hartigan, the retired song-writer. Used 
to be a song-writer, now he’s gonna be 
an underwriter.” 

“You're throwin’ away a million dol- 
lars, Steve. A million dollars is what 
you're throwin’ away.” 

Steve looked down and noticed that the 
frayed cuff of his trouser showed so he 
crossed his legs. Then he looked at Le 
Claire and grinned. 

“I’m just the kind of a guy that can 
throw it away,” he said and nodded to 
the waiter. 

But when he reached for the check Le 
Claire banged his fist down on his hand, 
braying out a laugh that had more in it 
than amusement and grabbed the bill 
away from him. 


everybody’s got bad 


Well, I’m off that kind 


Gee, the 
Look 
Look 


tion to hasten the production of his 
new car, notwithstanding the terrific loss 
caused by each additional day’s delay? 

Ford was governed by an ideal. 

There you have the secret of most 
superhuman achievements! 

Neste every man who attains out 
standing eminence is spurred on by an 
ideal. He visions a daring goal. Then 
he boldly, resolutely, unflaggingly battles 
his way toward it. His Teal may ap- 
proach in worthiness that of Christ Him 
self or it may be as mercenary as the ideal 
of a Russell Sage, a Jay Gould, a Hetty 
Green, or a William Rockefeller. 

Happily, some progress is observabl 
toward the fixing of higher ideals, mor 
noble goals. 

Happily, too, as indomitable courage 
being exercised in the attaining of thes 
higher and nobler ends as was ever exer 
cised in attaining lower ignoble ends. 

Having set for yourself the right ku 
of goal, then, if you are in earnest in y 
determination to carve your way towa! 
it, adopt and steadfastly adhere to t 
one-word motto that will sustain y 
better than any other: Courage! 
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Letters from Real Lite Which Show that Shylock Had Nothing on— 


The ALIMONY PARASITES 


By LOUISE RICE 


WENTY y 
truding itcelf in my daily mail: 
woman be supported ? 


in any argument, I shall run through 
the files and see wh it men as well as 
women have had to say to me about it. 

One of the most frequent letters on 
this subject is one that I have named 
the “Whining Mary” letter. Here is 
an excellent example of it: 


What do you think is the mat- 
ter with most men these days, 
Miss Rice? I have lived with my 
husband for eighteen years and 
he has always been a good pro- 
vider, but I have had 
to keep right at him to 
make him. Why, you 
have no idea the trou- 
ble I have every year 
to get the money out 
of him for my vaca- 
tion! I like the moun- 
tains and usually stay 
in Vermont for three 
months each year. I 
do hate hot weather. 
You would think that 
I was asking for some- 
thing wrong when I 
ask for the money for 
this. Several times he 
has actually suggested 
that I might take 
boarders. I told him 
that I didn’t get mar- 
ried so as to have to 
work. I could do that 
for myself and not 
have to help any man. 
He is employed by the 

and makes a good 

salary. I have always 
got most of it and have 
banked a good deal. Lately he has started to 
complain because this is in my name. I tell 
him that I don’t see what he wanted to get 
married for if he didn’t want to support a wife. 
He tried to tell me that he is older and that he 
feels he can’t keep on working the way he has. 
That is not my affair, is it, Miss Rice? Men 
should look out for: these things. I have to do 
my own cooking and cleaning too. I have the 
washing done and have a woman in every 
other week. I should think it was hard enough 
on me to have to do housework and that he 
would be ashamed not to give me more. Why, 
we have a car that is three years old! I want to 
go abroad next summer. He seems to think 
that I have no right to. He says that we can’t 
afford it and says I ought to take my money 
that is in the bank if I want to go. I tell him 
that that money is mine and not to be used for 
anything. 


Well, I wonder how she figures all 
that! I am sure that I cannot. I wrote 
her that her handwriting showed she was 

“somewhat lacking in understanding of 
others.” 

Another “Whining Mary” letter which 
arrives about twice a week is so unbeliev- 
able that every time I get it I am startled. 


ears ago the question began ob- 
Should a 
Now it is a constant 
visitor. Since we ought to hear the opposing side 


Illustration by 
©. W. Anderson 


This is my husband’s writing. 
I want to leave him as soon as 
I can but I shall wait until he 
has finished paying for a new 
piece of property that he has 
bought and until I have the mink coat that he 
has promised me for the last two years. The 
home is in my name and of course all the fur- 
niture would be mine, and I thought that per- 
haps I could rent it out, just reserving the big 
front bedroom I could be very comfortable 
and easy, but what worries me is, how would 
he take it? Can I just tell him that I am tired 
of him? I have never liked his mother and he 
does bore me. I want to handle him so that 
there will be no trouble and so that I can get 
the most out of him, but please tell me how he 
will take it. 


How, indeed, is he going to take it, 
after she gets her half of all the property 
and the eight- hundred-dollar mink coat 
and the home and the furniture? She has 
no children. 


” 
« . then I know 
I’m going to write 


a check!” 


Quite a number of women write me that 
they have “a little income.” Too often 
this consists of monthly payments from 
some man to whom they ove been mar- 
ried for a year or two. 


I was married for three years to Harry [a let 
ter states] and the lawyer told the judge that 
the injury to my nerves was something awful. 
I get seventy-five dollars a month and live real 
good but I would like to know whether I havea 
talent for anything, so that I could have more 
clothes. I don’t like to get my hands rough. 
They are real pretty. 

Alas, poor Harry! What do you sup- 
pose his wow are fike? 

The hotels in the cosmopolitan districts 
of all large cities are filled with these wo- 
men with little incomes. They squeeze 
dinners and theater tickets out of other 
men and frequently have little tricks by 
which they get more than that. As one 
woman wrote me: 


I manage to have good clothes, for when 
lunching or dining I often wear a dress that is 
somewhat passé and then contrive that the 
man shall spill coffee on it. Of course, he 
gives me a new dress. 
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[' ALL this is hard on our brother 
man, what shall we say of the unfor 

nate fellow who continues to pay the 
lady alimony after she has married an 
My files are full of com- 


pia nts on this score. 


ther ¢ happie ° 


My wife told me that she no longer loved me 
ind so I gave her a divorce. Our son was fanat- 
ically fond of his mother and it was impossible 
to think of parting them, so I lost him, too, but 
1 made provision for him so that he should 
not suffer. My wife, a year after we were di- 
vorced, married another man and I| was stunned 
to discover that I would have to continue pay- 
just the same. To the court 
she put it on the score that her second husband 
ll off than I and that she needed the 
money for our son. If that were true I would 
not mind, but the fact is that my son goes to 
public school and does not really cost her any- 
thing burt his clothes, while this second husband 
ot hers has bought a home which is far better 
than he could afford. The conclusion is obvi- 
ous. It is my money that is going into the 
quite large payments which he has to make 
every quarter on it. I am simply amazed at 
this condition. Surely this is not supporting 
a wife in the style to which she is accustomed! 
Not Ww hen the wife 1s not my wife! 


w her alimony, 


l 
was less we 


Another letter from a man is one which 
has many duplicates in my files. 

It is now ten years since my wife got an un- 
contested divorce from me. She assured me 
that there was no other man and I believe that 
she spoke the truth. However, in this time I 
have wiven her first, two thousand a year, then 
three and now four. As fast as my business 
increases the alimony that I pay increases. 
Lately | have begun to worry over this. Does 
this go on to the end of time? If I make a mil- 
lion, do I still pay the increasing money to the 
woman who was my wife for four years but 
who is not any longer? With all due regard to 
the lady, I feel that those four vears are costing 
me more than they were worth. She its cir- 
cumspect. She lives in such a way that her 
reputation is irreproachable. She is a pleasant 
person, well-liked, a member of two staid 
women’s clubs and holding a good position in 
society. What I want to know is: do I support 
her for the rest of my natural life because | 
In her action against me there 
“incompatibility.” This is 
Do you say that she is a 


married her? 
was nothing but 
her handwriting 
person of moral worth? 


I had to tell him that she was a normal 
person and that I believed she was the 
victim of a vicious system: that she had 
never really looked the matter in the eye, 
so To speak. 

Another letter which touches on a phase 
of the question is a regular visitor, arriv- 
ing In my mal | about ten times a month 
in some form or other. 

Miss Rice, I am so astonished at what has 
happened to me that I am writing to you to 
see what you think about it. They say that 
you are an expert on domestic problems. 

I have been married twenty-two vears and 
laughter nineteen. I have always 
wanted to do the best for my wife and daughter 
that I could and have been a hard worker. 
I put my savings in my wife’s name at the 
bank, bought good furniture for the home, gave 
daughter four weeks’ vacation 
every year, although I have never had one 
vacation in all the time that I have been ge 
and gave them theater tickets, although ; 
most never could I go myself, since my te 
requires night work. Miss Rice, my wife has 
just got a divorce from me on the score of in- 


h ive a 


my wife and 


compatibility and mental cruelty! I am still 
stunned. And the judge gave her and my 
daughter the home and one hundred and ten 
dollars a month. Why, Miss Rice, I only get 
two hundred and ten! And I do not suppose 
that I will get another raise for five years. My 
wife has all our savings in her name and even 
my lawyer said that I couldn’t touch them, 
They have my home and all the stuff that I 
have denied myself to buy. There are shrubs 
and trees and roses in my yard that cost four 
hundred dollars, and I love them. Neither my 
wife nor my daughter has ever given one 
hour’s work to our garden. And now I have to 
give it to them. What for? I didn’t want a 
divorce. I didn’t want to break up the home. 
| have never done anything that ought to make 
my wife get a divorce. Now I lose my home 
and my house and my garden and my furni- 
ture and everything and pay over half of what 
1 get—for with my home gone it will be over 
half. I understand that my wife and daughter 
have both got jobs. But I—that don’t want a 
divorce and want to keep my home and have 
never done anything that ought to make me 
lose it—J have to give them money. I don’t 
understand it at all. 


Another phase of the supporting idea 
comes to light in the letters that bewil- 
dered fathers write me. 


When my wife got a Nevada divorce from me 
ten years ago I agreed to give her four thousand 
dollars a year. I don’t believe that there was 
another man in the affair. She has not re- 
married. We have two daughters. As they 
have grown older I have had to give them more 
and more money. My wife has a very pretty 
suburban house. The girls are going out now 
and every time they come into my office and 
perch on my chair I know that I am going 
to write a check. I love my daughters and we 
are good friends but—well, there are times 
when I ask myself how far this supporting of 
women should go. My wife found that she 
could not carry out the bargain which she 
undertook. She went away from our home. 
She took my children with her. I have no 
home, no wife and no children, except that I 
have to support them. Eh? I never can get 
over the feeling that there is something wrong 
here. In the last ten years my wife—my di- 
vorced wife, who is no wife—has very tactfully 
suggested through her lawyer that as my busi- 
ness is better it might be a good thing for me to 
increase her allowance. 

I have done that at the suggestion of my 
lawyer, who tells me that if she sues me she 

can get a good deal more than she asks for so 
politely. Why? Has she done anything to 
help me get that increase? On the contrary I 
have found it difficult since my domestic 
trouble to fix my mind on success as I used to 
do when I had a home. 


Another problem is presented by the 
man who cannot marry a second time be- 
cause his first family costs him so much. 


What is a person to do, Miss Rice, when a 
woman and her son keep a man so poor that he 
never has money enough for anything but 
them and yet he never sees them? My wife in- 
sisted five years ago that she had ceased to love 
me and I allowed her to get a divorce and to 
take the boy. Since then she has kept a pretty 
close watch on me. I don’t know how she 
knows but I know she knows! I have to cough 
up in proportion as my business grows. Now 
I have met a very sensible and lovely woman a 
year older than I am and I know that at last 
I could have a real mate, but I can’t offer her a 
real home. I just havg enough to support my- 
self moderately. If oun we sNall be really 
poor or else she will have to work. Yet the 
woman who threw away my name, to whom I 
never did an injustice, who has my child and 
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who has lived all these years without doing a 
lick of work—that woman can go on getting 
money from me and keeping me out of a true 
marriage. 

I went to her and asked her, now that she 
has had all this money from me all this time, to 
have a heart and take less. She referred me to 
her lawyer and said she was surprised to think 
that I was not willing to meet my obligations— 
to support a woman who had been my wife. 

I did not argue with her. What was the use? 
The boy I don’t mind. He is mine and I 
ought to take care of him, but why in the 
world, Miss Rice, should she not go to work? 
I would be willing to help her to a business 
education, to set her up in a business of her 
own—to do anything that looked to my ulti- 
mate release, but I might as well talk to a wall 
as to her or her lawyer. 


GOOD many women who are roam. 

ing around the country having a good 
time are doing it with a toiling man in the 
background who is the source of their 
supply. A woman recently wrote me: 


I travel all the time and make out real well, 
for I am an expert furrier and can always get 
work. I work for a little while until 1 have 
seen all the sights and then I move on. I gota 
divorce from my husband because he told me 
he had found out that he loved another woman. 
For not naming her in the suit he gave me five 
thousand dollars that was never mentioned in 
court. I have eighty dollars a month, and with 
this and the five thousand in the bank and 
with what I earn when I feel like working I 
have a fine time. His handwriting is in the 
blue envelop. Do you think that I could get 
more out of him if I threatened to sue the other 
woman? So far as | know, he has never seen 
her much since I left and lives with his mother, 
but he told me that he loved her and I can 
prove it. He would hate to have her name 
mentioned as she is a choir singer. I would 
like a hundred a month. He is a good enough 
man. So far as I know, during the year that | 


lived with him he behaved himself. 


The italics are mine, “during the year.’ 
For this one year she proposes to go 
through life with ease, a gp by t 
man who was honest enough to confess “ 
her when another love invaded his heart. 
He will now have pressure put on him ~ 
a hundred dollars a month instead « 
eighty and—if this story is like its voce 
types—he will keep on paying more as he 
can afford it. 

When there are children there is a just 
cause for a man to support a woman until 
they are old enough to take care of them- 
selves and to take care of her in some 
proportion afterward, but—well, there 
are all kinds of duts! The letters which 
I have quoted by no means cover the 
field. 

Then there is the matter of oe gh 
able-bodied mothers, aunts and sisters. 
Many men, driven desperate, write me 
about this. 


What [says a middle-aged bachelor to me] is 
the reason that I am under moral obligation 
to support two sisters who were given a better 
education by our parents than I was? They 
are clever, healthy, not over thirty-five. I 
cannot marry because of my family. They ad- 
mire me for it, they are always pitying me for 
it, they talk about me as if I were a little tin 
god, but that is not what bothers me. What | 
want to know is, why should it be my lot to 
support them? My mother, just sixteen years 
older than I am, is one of the “spryest” women 
that I know and proud of the fact that we are 


ta 
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always taken for brother and sister. But does 
it occur to her that she might go to work? 
| once in a moment of utter weariness said 
something of all this to her and you'd really 
think that I had given her a beating. For 
months afterward she acted as if I were a 
criminal that she had forgiven. She never 
even discussed the possibility that she or the 
girls might go to work. They make me feel a 
cad and yet I keep wondering, why should I 
support them just because I happen to be 


a man? 


And echo answers—Why? 


Miss Rice is recognized as perhaps the 
leading authority on diagnosing character 
from handwriting, but her ability and wis- 
dom as a “doctor of human problems” are 
based on an unusually broad and varied ex- 
perience in actual living. With her knowl- 
edge and experience of life have grown up a 
sympathy and understanding that have 
many times made her advice and guidance 
of extreme value to those turning to her in 
their troubles. 

If you think she can be of help to you, 
write to her personally in the care of 


asc 


McC iure’s—in your own handwriting, not 
on a typewriter. Miss Rice doesn’t demand 
that her “profession” support her, but she 
does demand that it support itself, so a 
small covering fee of fifty cents should be 
enclosed. Your letter will, of course, be 
passed on to her unopened and none in this 
office will at any time be admitted to any 
knowledge of such private affairs as you 
may confide in her. McCuure’s, assum- 
ing no other responsibility, merely offers 
itself as a means of reaching her if you so 
desire—Tue Epirors. 


Cactus Biglow’s Cat 


brought that fleeting look of sympathy 
and compassion. “Once upon a time!” 

At last he rose and untied his horse. 
“I’m going over to Cactus’ cabin. We'll 
get this eo. settled one way or another.” 
Then he replaced the empty shell with a 
cartridge from his belt. 

“Haven’t you any brains at all?” I 
burst out. “If there’s one idea worse than 
that, I can’t think of it.” 

Williams had already turned his horse. 
I cursed and mounted. There was nothing 
to do except trail along, hoping that some- 
how, in some way, I might prevent 
disaster. 


WE SKIRTED the upper end of the 


gulch and stopped to look curiously 
down at the spot ee Cactus’ cat had 
stood. It was all clear enough, the whole 
story. There where the pine-needles had 
been kicked lay a little pool of blood and 
not two yards away theempty shell of a 30- 
30. On the soft forest earth the hobnails 
of Cactus’ boots were imprinted and his 
short steps passing down the trail spoke 
of one bearing a heavy burden. Once or 
twice a stain of blood on the trail told us 
what this burden must have been. 
Silently we rode on. 

Dusk was falling when we reached the 
little clearing where Cactus’ cabin stood. 
No sign of life, no sound. Emerging from 
the forest trail, the thought came to me 
that here was the very peak of madness to 
ride openly up to a man who was probably 
awaiting us with a cocked 30-30 in his 
hands. I glanced at Williams but his 
stern gray eyes seemed dreaming of things 
tar away. 

The path led around the house and as 
I passed the window a little ahead of 
Williams I stopped and raised my hand. 
There inside, indistinct in the cabin’s 
gloom, Cactus crouched beside the bed 
and there the long tawny body of Cactus’ 
cat sprawled very limp and quite motion- 
less. Rifle and hat lay on the floor. 


Continued from page 68 


Through the open window we watched 
the strange pitiful tableau within the 
cabin’s gloom Then as if from very far 
away. I heard Cactus talking, talking to 
the motionless form that only an hour ago 
had been his friend. 

“He got you, old girl, he got you,” the 
tired spent voive was saying. “Three 
years, old girl, that we’ve been together 
and you had to go like this—you that 
never hurt a soul. It’s going to be the 
lonely trail for me now without you. Just 
a kitten, you was, and he shot you like 
you'd been a killer.” 

His voice dimmed until I could not dis- 
tinguish the words, then once I saw him 
raise his face and heard the words, “‘God, 
if only it was just a dream!” 

Again silence. The little crouching 
figure seemed enshrouded in all the bitter 
sorrow of the world . . . and once more 
Cactus was talking. 

“Can't you raise your head, girl? Can’t 
you just move to let me know you're not 
done?” Then the old man’s arms fumbled 
and clasped about the neck of his com- 
panion and with buried face he wept. 

Williams put his mouth close to my ear. 
“I can’t stand this,” he whispered, “I’m 
going in.” 

We went in together. I don’t think 
Cactus more than half knew we were 
there. He was beyond all hatred now. 
The sorrow that engulfed him left no 
place for bitterness or revenge—that 
might come later. Gently lifting the old 
fellow to a chair, Williams raised the limp 
form of the cat and looked at the jagged 
wound. Professionally he ran his hand 
over the animal’s spine. Then he held 
his hand for a moment before her nostrils 
and opening the big cat’s eyes, gazed for 
a time without a word. And almost as 
if in answer to some magic in the man’s 
touch, Cactus’ cat stretched and raised 
her head. 

Williams looked up with a quick smile. 
“Creased!” he said. “The bullet went 


through just above the spine and stunned 
her.” Again he ran hy se fingers over 
the jagged wound. “You Eno I don’t 
believe I’ve even smashed the bone. She'll 
be fit as a kitten in a week.” 

Then he looked at Cactus. “I’m sure 
regretting all this, Old-Timer, but you see 
I didn’t know. To me a lion’s a lion and 
I just pulled down and blazed away. Got 
some adhesive?” 

But Cactus wasn’t thinking of all that. 
Enough for Cactus to know that his cat 
was lying there, feeble and bloody but 
alive. It was enough to know his pal 
hadn’t departed from the world. 

The next moment he was shuffling 
frantically about the cabin tearing open 
rolls of bandages, pulling cotton gauze 
from obscure boxes and getting himself 
completely tied up in yards of adhesive 
tape. Two tears still glistened on 
Cactus’ drawn cheeks but the old fellow’s 
eyes were bright—his beloved Sarah 
lived. 

Only as we made to leave Cactus 
seemed to realize our presence there. For 
a moment he ceased in his ministering 
and looked up at us. 

“I know you fellows think I’m a 
damned old woman, the way I’ve acted 
over this cat. Maybe I am. And I can’t 
explain why except that—well, Sarah and 
me are pals.” 

Williams patted the little fellow’s shoul- 
der. “Sure! We know,” he said. “We 
know you're pals.” 


T WAS a silent ride back. Neither of us 

spoke a word. Neither of us talked as we 
unsaddled. Without a word we went into 
the office where Williams seated himself 
at his desk and it was only after I had 
finished a cigaret that he spoke. Then 
Williams picked up that scratchy pen in 
front of him a looking over at me 
said: 

“By the way, how do you spell exter- 
minate?”’ 
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SIGNIFICANT 


The usual sources of information on new books are all fallible, even the professional critics. 
sequently the public often gets a wrong conception of an unread book, 
This department goes to the original source, the author himself. 


conception of it when read. 
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Books REVIEWED by THEIR OWN AUTHORS 





Con- 
sometimes an unclear 


Knowledge of his intent, however obscurely expressed, is necessary to a real understanding of 


his book. 


The Great American Band- 
wagon 


The 


“5 ANDWAGON"” is a good American 
word that has been used for years to 


John Day Company 


describe the sudden rush with which 
people pick up new enthusiasms. In writ- 
ing about the great American bandwagon 
the author of this book does not suggest 
that there is only one bandwagon in the 
world and that it belongs to the United 
States. Nor does he suggest that the 
bandwagon is something sO entirely new 
that it has appeared on the scene for the 
first time in our own generation: a thesis 
which would be difficult to maintain in 
the light of the various sudden enthu- 
siasms which have swept this nation in 
years gone by. Without attempting to 
argue that this is the world’s first band 
wagon or the world’s only bandwagon, 
the author simply the 1928 
model as it goes ylaring by. 

This task takes him into a discussion of 
many of our American diversions—golf, 
radio, Cook’s tours, chocolate sundaes, 
million-dollar movies, battles of the cen- 
tury and murder trials. It also leads him 
into a description of many of our newer 
social movements, such as the stampede 
and still higher education, the 
swift growth of the fraternal lodges, the 
ot the bathing beauty, the evolu 
of the Spanish bungalow and the de 
pment of the new drugstore bar. It 

him, finally, into a discussion of 

newer “movements,” with 
when Go to Church 
Week begins: when 
Safety Week begins: 
books are 
rift Week it is 
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for higher 
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Birmingham \ 
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described by the 
bitterest 
written in reccit 


as one of the 


America 


And many things go into a book that do not appear between its covers. 


place where they can be told 


years, by the Detroit News as one of the 
most loving books about America written 
in recent years, by the Boston Transcript 
as an encouraging book and by t 

Saturday Review of Literature as cunly 
disillusioning. 

It is evident, so far as interpretations 
go, that you pays your money and you 
takes your choice. 

Cuartes MErz 
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The House of Fulfilment 
and The Way of Power 
Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 


FTER all, why should not authors 
review their own books? One 
doesn’t want to mitigate the just severity 
of reviewers—indeed it might even 
sharpen it to know accurately what the 
victim aimed at and so judge the melan- 
choly dist ince between aim and achieve- 
ment. “The House of Fulfilment” is off 
the beaten track because it introduces an 
ancient and almost incredible wisdom to 
Western readers and reviewers. 
Now first I answer the question: “‘Is it 
a fairy-tale?” No, it is true. It is 
founded on the ancient Vedantic and 
Buddhist wisdom and experience of India 
(and I may say in a lesser degree on the 
wisdom of two great Chinese philoso- 
hers) which spres ad through Asia. It has 
xeen tested by thousands and there can 
be no more doubt of the strange energy 
‘or duced by Yoga than of anything else 
» be seen and tested by inference and ex- 
oe rience. The subject is far deeper and 
wider spre ading than can possibly be 
treated in the trammels of a novel, and 
that is the reason why I have written the 
forthcoming “Way of Power” and a book 
on Asiatic wisdom which I have just 
concluded. ’ 
The next question 
House of Fulfilment’ a 
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follows: “Is “The 
catch- penny 


This is the 


attempt at notoriety by securing a fresh 
subject for a novel?’ 

No, it is not. Anyone who has even 

artially understood the wisdom put forth 

“The House of Fulfilment” would de- 
dies to approach it from that point of 
view. That wisdom asserts that the 
motive is all because thought itself is a 
tremendous energy which must be as 
wisely guided as any known to the utmost 
flights of science. It comes. You do not 
choose at first. 

The next question is: 
gulled by clever charlatans?” No; | 
know Asia better than most people. Not 
only the glittering colored surface but the 
wisdom and experiences which have 
molded her psychic life in India, China, 
Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, Java, Korea and 
Japan. And I know not only by visiting 
those countries but by long and deep study 
of their ancient thoughts and thinkers. 
That is the simple truth. Like others (I 
am writing in Asia now) I often come 
across the charlatan and the juggler and 
both are often extremely clever and inter 
esting, but for those who know they are 
nothing more. 

The last question is: “What do I myselt 
know of Yoga?” I answer readily. | 
have had much personal experience of 
Yoga up to a certain point and I shall 
have more if I live. I have practised the 
breathing (which is most important) and 
the concentration which involves beli: 
in and meditation on certain subjects not 
commonly understood in the West. But 
for these I should never have been 
writer. I had written nothing except 
little on dietary and health subjects bv 
fore I understood Indian wisdom and | 
did not then in the least understand t! 
most vital reasons for either. 

I am often asked why I write so differ 
ently as L. Adams Beck and E. Barring 
ton. Honestly I don’t know. One gre 
Indian system of thought teaches that 
personality is multiple like a bundle 
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differently colored threads in a skein. 
Perhaps that explains. It comes as it 
comes; that is all I can say. But, for 
myselt, I see a deep connection between 
my Beck and Barrington books. I think 
the wisdom of the East transmitted in the 
Beck books is the answer and rounding 
off of the follies and tragedies of real life 
dramatized in every one of the latter. 
The Barrington books are things as we 
perceive a conceive them. The wisdom 
of the East transmitted in the Beck books 
sets forth things as they really are. 

I wish the setting out of it in “The 
House of Fulfilment” had been perfect 
because it deserves perfection. Yet such 
as it is, | venture to hope it may lead 
many to see that in and hidden by the 
apparitional world are the true sources of 
magnificent power and achievement along 
any given lines permitted by individual 
intellectual and psychic development. 
Its manifestation is naturally conditioned 
by both. L. Apams-Beck 

E. BarrincTon 


a 
‘Let Freedom Ring”’ 


Boni & Liveright, Inc. 


IME and again in public forum I 

have told the story of various cases 
involving civil liberties in the United 
States, to be met with the rather amazing 
statement that the information is new or 
the instance exceptional. It had seemed 
to me for a long time that it would be 
quite worth while to gather together a 
number of cases along different lines, to 
show the vast variety of repression ex- 
ercised in the United States today, all of 
which is indicative of something. The 
difficult question is as to what that 
“something” is. Most men do lip service 
to democratic ideals but when issues arise 
involving questions of free speech, negro 
residence, education we find that written 
guaranties in constitutions are of little 
avail. Intolerance seems to be in the 
saddle. One can of course go back into 
American history and find similarly sug- 
gestive incidents at almost any period, 
ut there seems to be a great difference in 
the psychological attitude of people at 
large. Today they seem apathetic—so 
long as business is good. Perhaps this is 
natural, because after communities have 
won a measure of liberty then the situa- 
tion is taken for granted. With fatuous 
complacency we let democratic ideals rest 
largely in written constitutions. 

“he cases narrated in my book come 
from my own experience. Every indi- 
vidual will find like instances in his own 
background. The material underlying 
my assertions as to what these cases mean 
can be found in every daily news- 
paper, every weekly publication, every 
monthly magazine. And yet people are 
surprised when the facts are brought 
home to them. Lawyers, busy with their 
particular profession, seldom take the 
trouble te write the story. I have tried 
to do so here in connection with the 
Scopes case, involving questions relating 
to science and the Bible; in connection 
with numerous free-speech cases in the 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia coal 


mines, in Paterson and Passaic during 
strikes; in connection with freedom of the 

ress, showing the misuse of obscenity 
ew to attack unpopular publications; in 
connection with “The Captive” case in 
New York, the Sweet negro segregation 
case in Detroit, the Sacco-Vanzetti case 
in Massachusetts. All of them represent 
the same attitude of mind: that of fear— 
fear of education in the schools, fear of 
labor unionism, fear of encroachment by 
negroes, fear of the written word or the- 
atrical performance, fear of radical ideas. 
In the South “salvation” is important, 
therefore anti-evolution laws; in the 
North economic ideas and morality are 
more important, therefore the censorship 
laws and condemnation of anarchists. In 
principle it is hard to distinguish. It is my 
contention that these matters are signifi- 
cant because they represent a general at- 
titude of mind. The cases are note- 
worthy but not exceptional. 

I realize that writing is in itself a serious 
profession which requires considerable 
training. A lawyer’s background is not 
that of aliterary man. And yet there are 
yassages of real literary value—Thomas 
iefiaten and Wendell Phillips have some- 
thing to say; Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis, usually dissenting, state their 
views; H. L. Mencken expresses some 
thoughts about his case. The eloquence 
of Clarence Darrow and Dudley Field 
Malone brighten some pages; Dr. Ossian 
Sweet tells in his own words, taken from 
his testimony, of the terror of colored 
people penned in by a mob of threatening 
whites and Bartolemeo Vanzetti ad 
dresses Judge Thayer in_ inimitable, 
musical and sincere language. 

The cases when they occurred aroused 
public interest. Bulked together they 
Ra large as significant of conditions in 
America. They seem to support the 
thought expressed in the opening sen- 
tence: “There are indications today that 
there are tendencies toward a develop- 
ment of religion through ignorance, 
morality through law, government 
through acquiescence and _ hypocrisy 
through convention.” 

; Artuur Garrietp Hays 


we 
The Kiss 
The Century Co. 


N THE summer of 1914 an insignificant 

Archduke was assassinated in the 
town of Sarajevo. Nations were involved. 
Millions of hearts were broken and 
millions of lives snuffed out. The greatest 
catastrophe humanity has known came 
about through what was comparatively 
a nothingness, a trifle. 

Conceivably, with such events in mind 
a novelist could ponder as _ follows: 
“What is the most insignificant trifle in 
common everday life bom which the 
greatest consequences might flow?” So 
pondering, he might think of a kiss. 

A middle-aged minister, successful, ad- 
mired, a sort of idol in his New England 
town, a man with a promising future, 
kisses a married woman, a member of 
his congregation under circumstances 
that are natural enough. Of a nervous, 
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excitable, hysterical disposition, she tells 
her husband. A quiet easy-going fellow 
with sensible business instincts, he finds 
himself engulfed in jealousy and suspi- 
cions. The townspeople learn of the kiss 
episode. Gossip begins. The ball is set 
rolling. Before it stops several households 
are embroiled, the whole community is 
involved, the reporters come—it is a 
social disaster with a long train of con- 
sequences over the merest bagatelle. 

“How did you come to do it in just 
that way?” So many have asked this 
that I answer here. The one great artistic 
obligation involved in a thing of this sort 
is to get it down on the page in such a 
way that it gives the illusion of life. 

If I were to select the reviewing item 
that has come closest to hitting the view- 
oint from which the novel was written, 
it would be this from a teacher of litera- 
ture: “Having begun reading “The 
Kiss,’ I felt that I was living in Millbury, 
Connecticut, seeing things through the 
very glasses that the author had worn. 
But I lost the feeling of looking through 
somebody else’s glasses and felt I was 
looking through my own. The current 
of events, all that is said and done, seems 
so natural, spontaneous. When I laid 
it down at the end, after that last touch- 
ing episode, I was murmuring to myself, 
‘It is life—that’s all—Life.’” 

M. K. Wisenart 


we 


Ol’ Man Adam and His 
Chillun 


Harper Bros. 


\ HILE I arranged the thirty-two 

tales included in “Ol’ Man Adam 
and His Chillun” with an eye to enter- 
tainment values, an effort was made 
to preserve the quality of faith and 
sincerity of the people who created them. 
They are Negro versions of the mest 
familiar Bible stories, the versions rang 
ing from nursery tales of the black mam 
mies to pulpit declamations to illustrate a 
sermon. 

For those interested in more than en- 
tertainment two. characteristics are 
pointed out: 

1. The Negro carries his belief some- 
what beyond that of the fundamentalist. 
He not only takes it all literally but he 
adds a few grandiose trimmings to it 
“puts a little gravy on it,” as they say. 

2. To a point not explained to his 
satisfaction ty the Bible, he adds such 
details from his imagination as are neces- 
sary to supply this apparent deficiency. 
For instance, Genesis is content to say: 
“In the beginning God created heaven and 
earth,” and the Negro is willing to be- 
lieve God did exactly that. But at the 
same time Genesis doesn’t say why, and the 
Negro hastens to explain with as plausi- 
ble a reason as I have ever heard. 

Finally the tales are in dialect; dialect 
is dificult to write so it can be read with- 
out distracting the mind from the story. 
Experiments have shown that the most 
sleasure can be derived from these tales 
by reading them aloud. 

‘ Roark Braprorp 
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Private Paupev Rises and Shines 


each other. And now Madame held her 
daughter a little way off and searched her 
dark liquid eyes. . “Just one more 
question, ma cherie . . : 

‘Maman, | have not fallen in love yet,” 
laughed Andrée, “but I want to very 
very much,” she finished, and her voice 
dropped down from its light bantering 
tone 

“You say that because you are young. 
But I know, ma petite, that war is no time 
to fall in love,” the mother answered and 
her thoughts rushed back to the day she 
sent Andrée’s father away to fight in the 
Colonies. 

The tront door opened unex vectedly. 
\ French sergeant looking for lodgings. 

“Out, Monsieur le Sergent, tout de suite,” 
Madame said. Then turning to Andrée, 
she whispered of the American soldiers up- 
stairs. 

“You go and wait by their room. You 
speak English. You tell them I need the 
money. I must have it. 

“Tiens! It is simple to get it. You call 


the Police Militaire Americains,” de- 
clared the girl. 
“Oui. I know. . Tell them to pay 


or you must call the police,”” Madame 
said and her feeling of guilt increased a 
hundredfold. But what else could she do? 
The money was doubly needed now that 
Andrée was home. .The child must have 
money with which to enjoy Paris. 

Andrée Roubaix ran lightly up the 
steps with the grace of supple youth. She 
sat down noiselessly on the third-floor 
landing and turned away from the Ameri- 
cans’ door. Her eyes danced through an 
open window and filled with the magic 
panorama of her Paris. A little park, 
sparkling like a green-and-gold gem in the 
August sun; beyond it the great buildings 
of the city weaving modern and ancient 
architectural patterns against the blue 
sky; steeples spiraling heavenward every 
where; way over to the right the towers 
of Nétre Dame; a glittering loop of water 
that was the storied Seine; and over all 
this scene, golden summer air that seemed 


to hold a spell 


She was nineteen and the call of ro- 
mance was in her French heart. She 
wanted very, very much to be in love. It 


did not matter about the War. One only 
suffered more when one loved during the 
War. In some unaccountable way Andrée 
believed that the more one suffered for 
love, the greater was love. She wanted 


the greatest love had to give. 


A 


cam 


SOUND within the Americans’ room 
nterrupted her romancing. The girl 
back to the reason for being on the 
steps. She was there to collect money, to 
call the police if the bill was not paid. . . . 
Andrée suddenly felt depressed. This 
was not a very nice job the minute she got 
home tor “a good time.”” The American 
phrase she had = ked up in the hospitals 


reminded her that the men inside were 


Americans Her depression increased. 
The Americans were such big lovable 
boys. She liked them And the French 
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said they fought like devils, they stopped 
at nothing, they were gallant to the last. 
Andrée Roubaix twisted her shapely 
hands. Non! she did not relish the job 
ahead. 

But at this moment her mother’s voice 
reached faintly from below. It was a 
tired wan voice. The voice of a woman 
weary from years and toil. Her mother 
might have retired long ago from work if 
she had not been so trusting and so senti- 
mental. Andrée Roubaix’ supple young 
body tautened. She clenched her pretty 
fists. 

Non, non! She must not let her heart 
get the best of her head. Business was 
Soldiers must pay their bills 
like everybody eise: American soldiers, 
French soldiers, English . all soldiers! 
She would be what the Americans called 
“hard-boiled.” For her mother’s sake 
they must pay or she would call the 


yusiness. 


police. 

Having come to this decision the girl let 
her thoughts wander back to the romance 
suggested by the panorama of Paris be- 
yond the window—romance that even 
the cloud of the War could not darken. 


\ ITHIN the room Pauper Pendleton 
was no longer posing as a living 
miniature of Rodin’s “Thinker.” He had 
gotten up a few minutes ago and walked 
toward the door to peep at Madame, 
hoping that her expression would encour- 
age him in delivering the sales-talk he had 
manufactured to gain more time. 

Now the doughboy’s big hand was on 
the knob. He turned it gently, drew the 
door back to a six-inch crack and peered 
through the slot. 

Pauper Pendleton had never practised 
self-control. If the sight of a Peautiful 
girl sitting on the landing had not struck 
him momentarily dumb, Pauper would 
have let go a whoop creditable to a Wild 
West Indian. Even his exclamation, 
“Boy howdy! What a peach!” stuck fast 
in his throat. For moments he stood 
spellbound by the fascinating picture 
Andrée Roubaix made on the landing. 

During his invasion of Paris Pendleton 
had gazed upon a flock of mademoiselles 
that were decidedly easy on his blue eyes. 
He had kidded and played around with a 
few choice ones. But for the most part 
their beauty had been of the boulevard- 
girl type. Pretty, yes. And darned in- 
teresting too. But it cropped out sooner 
or later in them—the boulevard. This 
had ruined them for Pauper. He was 
funny about girls. Old-fashioned, may- 
be a 

“This one’s got all the mam’selles in 
Paree beat a block for looks,”’ he thought, 
feasting on Andrée’s profile, the blue- 
blackness of her hair, the lovely curve of 
her soft young throat and the voluptuous 
slenderness of her body. “And what’s 
she’s a lady,” he decided. 


more she’s 


And life seemed su€idenly very wonderful 

and bright. 
Pauper had 

him. 


sever let details bother 
Who Mam’selle was and why she 
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was sitting outside his door were ques- 
tions he brushed aside. Pendleton was a 
man of action when he wanted to be. The 
big thing to do was to dress and join up 
with the beautiful Mam’selle before she 
flew the coop. He closed the door sound- 
lessly and tiptoed to his chair of O. D. 
clothes. His suddenly seemed the most 
rumpled uniform in the world. Pauper’s 
brows knit. 

He must make a good appearance. 
Mam’selle was pled up to beat the 
band. Pendleton wasn’t a conceited cuss. 
He believed he’d need everything in his 
favor to get so much as a “Bon jour” from 
the beauty. Hooray! He had it! The 
Banker had bought a swell officer’s uni- 
form in Paris. The Banker liked to doll 
up. 
Since enlisting the business of borrow- 
ing was second nature to —— He tip- 
toed over to where the Banker lay face 
down on his bed. 

“Sshh . .. lend me your uniform a 
few minutes, Banker . . .” 

Hanley rolled over sharply. “What the 
hell! .. .” the rest of his outburst was 
smothered by Pendleton’s ample hands. 

“Shut up, you fog-horn,” he whispered. 
“‘We mustn’t be overheard.” 

“Damn it!” returned Hanley under his 
breath. “‘You got the nerve of a brass 
monkey. After Gavovoine me broke, you 
got the guts to ask for my two-hundred- 
franc uniform. What the hell you want 
to borrow it for anyhow?” 

“Look here! As a banker you oughta 
know a man’s got to spruce up and make 
his best appearance when begging credit. 
I’m going out to see Madame now and 
I’ve got to look prosperous. I ask you, 
don’t 1?” dceenliad Puneet in an under- 
tone. Nobody had ever caught Jack 
Pendleton out on a limb so far. He al- 
ways had a comeback or a way out! 

“You win,” admitted the Banker. 
“But for Gawd’s sake don’t ruin it.” 

Pendleton dressed swiftly but with 
extreme care. The uniform was a trifle 
snug. Hanley was tall enough, but damit! 
he'd failed to fill out properly in some 
spots, thought Pauper, brushing his blond 
hair. As he wrapped the new spiral 
puttees with artistry a new verse for 
“Hinky Dinky Parley Voo” came to 
mind and he hummed softly: 


Oh! Mademoiselle from Paree-town, 
Parley voo, 

Oh! Mademoiselle from Paree-town 
Parley voo, 

Oh! Mademoiselle from Paree-town, 
I'll be right out, please don’t go down, 
Hinky dinky parley voo . . .” 


Straightening up, he surveyed himself 
in the long mirror. The Banker and Bus 
ter also surveyed him with an eye apiece 
Then as if actuated by the same impuls« 
they turned to each other and exchanged 
looks which said: “By God, that Pauper 
beats the Dutch!” 

Pendleton caught this exchange in the 
mirror. He wheeled and thumbed his 
nose at both of them. “Just for that | 
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may tell Madame you bums dare her to 
call the M.P.s” he whispered and glided 
airily toward the door. 

““Aw, go to hell!” invited Buster. 

“Be careful of my uniform,” warned 
the Banker. 

Pauper paused at the door and, waving 
them a mimic farewell, took firm hold of 
the knob. All foolishness must be for- 
gotten now. He was about to make or 
break with the only girl who had won the 
war with him in all of Paris. For that 
matter, in all of France, America and the 
whole damn world! 


ACK PAUPER PENDLETON in- 
haled the deepest breath his lungs had 
ever been treated to and opened the door. 
He strode out into a hall that suddenly 
seemed swimming with beautiful mam’- 
selles in blue silk. All but stumbling over 
one of these visionary ladies, he made his 
best bow toward where he thought the 
real one-was sitting on the landing. 

“Bon jour, Mam’selle,” he said in his 
Frenchiest voice and paused, experienc- 
ing the sensation of a man hanging in mid- 
air. Would she acknowledge his salute? 

A painful silence. Then a girl’s voice 
apparently in the far, far distance! “Bon 
jour, Monsieur.” 

The French were polite people. That 
was the only reason ke Mam’selle’s greet- 
ing, impersonal as it was. But then he 
could hardly expect her to fall in his arms. 
Well, it didn’t pay to be downhearted. 
Pauper Pendleton sat beside the girl and 
let his eyes drift with hers through the 
window. 

“Beautiful view . beautiful! . . 
he announced. “Paris is a a beauti- 
ful place, Mam’selle.”” Gad! if only he 
could speak French fluently, if only he 
could begin to tell her how beautiful 
Paris was and cap it all by saying that she 
was a thousand times more Beautiful. 
But he must go on and say things in his 
own crazy French. “Look at the 
the churches there and look at the 
river ... look at the beautiful .. . er 
taxicabs Pauper stopped, realiz- 
ing that the girl was looking at him 
quizzically. 

“Maybe she thinks I’m a nut on scen- 
ery. Better try another line,” Pendleton 
hurriedly decided. 

“This is Mam’selle’s first visit to Paris, 
verhaps? She has never been to the 
Hotel la Bonne Chance before, no?” he 
asked. 

Andrée Roubaix’ tongue came back to 
her now. After her distant salutation it 
had gone off somewhere at sight of the 
tall good-looking American. And now, 
with the return of her tongue came the 
renewed determination that she was not 
to let her heart rule her head. She must 
be a hard-boiled business woman with this 
American soldier who raved so amusingly 
about her Paris. Beautiful taxicabs! La, 
la! What a thing to say! Andrée bit her 
red full lip. 

“Pardon, Monsieur. I was born in 
Paris—in the Hotel la Bonne Chance. 
My mother is Madame Roubaix,” she 
said with an intriguing French accent 
flavoring her English. 

The Pauper felt and acted as if Big 
Bertha herself had just exploded a shell 
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under him. “Ouch!” he groaned and 
jumped perceptibly. Madame Roubaix’ 
daughter! Ye gods—and the damned 
M.P.s! This beautiful doll was waiting 
to collect the frankers or blow a police 
whistle! 

Pauper Pendleton was in a panic for a 
moment only. Then his old bravado re- 
turned. It would never do to show any 
guilt about the hotel bill. He must wave 
the whole idea aside and turn this busi- 
ness meeting into a social affair. A guilty- 
looking man didn’t have a Chinaman’s 
chance to borrow money or get credit 
extended. 

Pendleton leaped to his feet and bowed 
over the girl. 

“Ah, so you are Madame Roubaix’ 
daughter! That’s fine, trey deans! Your 
mother and I are most good friends— 
bons camarades. That makes us old bud- 
dies, Mam’selle,” he concluded, offering 
his hand as he sat down. 

Andrée Roubaix heard his speech, be- 
held his captivating smile and saw his 
hand moving toward her. She knew she 
should blind herself to his smile and his 
hand. But these things were casting a 
spell over her. Against her own will she 
held out her hand, which Pauper Pendle- 
ton caught and held as if he would never 
let it go. 

“I am Jack Pendleton but my buddies 
call me Pauper for short—short of every- 
thing,” he said. 

“Baw-paw,” she repeated in mystifica- 
tion and tried vainly to draw her hand 
away. “Eet is a vary strange name. 
Paw-paw. Monsieur Paw-paw,” she 
murmured and again tried to release her 
hand. But it was in a vise-like grip. 

“You must be Andrée. I’ve heard 
your mother speak of you. az 

“Oui, Monsieur, | am Andrée,” she 
admitted in a voice that sounded very 
soft—yet very near. 

“Look out of the window, Mam’selle. 
It—it is beautiful, isn’t it? The taxi- 
cabs and everything?” he smiled. 

Andrée smiled ever so faintly, too, and 
felt like a traitor to a cause. She looked 
down the steps, trying to think of her 
mother and thus force herself to turn 
against this appealing boy. 

“Aren’t you going to look out of the 
window, Mam’selle>” asked Pendleton. 

The black liquid of the girl’s eyes 
drifted to the window and dreamed wist- 
fully upon the scene beyond. Paris in 
golden summer-time! Paris young—yet 
old! Paris! Life! Love! 

The curve of her throat, the red of her 
lips and what he saw in her eyes tempted 
Pauper Pendleton with the mad impulse 
to kiss_ her. And somehow Andrée 
Roubaix knew he was being tempted and 
she wished Non, non! Not that. She 
must be crazy! Why, she’d only met 
him and—and she was there to collect a 
bill, not to be kissed by him. 

Andrée turned. She would end this 
silly sentimentalizing with a swift de- 
mand for the four hundred francs; with 
a call for the police if necessary. But 
turning, she saw something in the Ameri- 
can’s face that was far more than temp- 
tation. She saw something that no one 
had ever seen there before: tenderness; 
wistfulness. Once more the girl’s deter 
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mination wavered and she sat there 
trembling, breathless, waiting for some- 
thing to happen as Pauper’s face, drawn 
by a limitless force, came nearer and 
nearer. 

At this moment Banker Hanley, hav- 
ing decided it was too quiet outside on 
the landing to be healthy, leaped from 
his bed and ran to the door. A twist of 
the knob and he saw Pauper Pendleton, 
in his own swell uniform, about to kiss 
the most beautiful woman in the world. 
It was too much for Banker Hanley! 

“Help . . . help— For Gawd’s sake, 
Buster, see what I see!”’ he yelled. 

His words broke up the parade for the 

a.r on the landing. Andrée’s lovely 
oe snapped back, she freed her hand 
and smacked Jack Pauper Pendleton 
plumb across the cheek. 

“What the hel’!” he sputtered, then 
shut up at sight of the girl towering over 
him, her face scarlet. “You... you 

fresh American!” she was saying. 

“Good Gawd! Did she knock him 
out?” blurted Buster, joining the Banker 
in his underwear. 

“Shut up or she'll attack us. Boy, 
howdy! How them French janes can 
lose their tempers!” warned Hanley. 

Pendleton got up. He knew what the 
trouble was—at least he thought he did. 
Mam’selle was mortified . . . incensed 
that his comrade had caught them in the 
act of kissing. Well, he’d fix that! “I’m 
awfully sorry, Mam’selle, but those two 
fellows in the door are the biggest dumb 
bells in this man’s Army . . .’ 

“‘W-H-A-T?” roared the Banker. 

“You backbiting cootie!”’ yelled Buster. 

“Monsieur,” Andrée was apparently 
in command of herself now, “I am asking 
you to pay my mother’s bill for the last 
time. fy you do not pay I shall call the 
Police Militaire tout de suite. Do you 
kr 2 

“T'll pay it today if you only give me 
time,” answered Pendleton, desperately 
trying to catch her eye. 

But Mam’selle wheeled about and ran 
down the stairs crying: “Maman 
Maman, youmust get the Police Militaire!” 


AUPER’S two buddies eyed him 

accusingly threateningly. He felt 
an attack on the way and prepared to 
counter-attack. 

“You big boob, you've mussed the 
whole detail for fair now. She’s going t 
call the cops. Helluva fine fixer!” from 
the Banker. 

“T’ll Say he is,” snorted Buster, lookit re 
down the steps apprehensively. 

“You pair of bone-heads. It’s all your 
own damn fault. Just when ! was mak 
ing a home run with the Mam’selle vou 
butt your funny faces into the picture 
Gawd! You can’t blame a lady for get 
ting sore when somebody interrupts my 
kissing her. I was just about to have 
our credit extended . vr 
GR « «> redit ... meeye! That 
Il now for your shei! 
her. But she won't sick no M.P.s on n 
I'll jump out the window before I sper 
the rest of my life in the damn jug!” S 
saving Buster Brooks about-face nd 
sprinted for his clothes. 

7 he Banker sawandun ler 
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wasn’t He was going while 
the going was good. “Hey, Pauper, snap 
outa my duds! I’m going A.W.O.L. from 
this joint,” he said and rushed inside. 

“That’s a fine trick running off 
and beating an old lady out of her honest 
jack,” Pauper accused, a feeling of no- 
hility sweeping over him. 

“Trick hell! It’s better’n a M.P. jug. 
C’m on; gimme my clothes,” snapped the 
Banker. 

“We ain’t got time to dress,”’ warned 
Buster. “I’m going like this,” he said, 
yulling his slicker over his underwear and 
yundling his clothes. 

Hanley was undecided for a moment. 
But a sound below him. He 
snatched up Pauper’s things and rushed 
to the window after Buster, yelling: 
“Come on, you sap. I want my uniform.” 

Pauper Pendleton irresolute. 
Running away wasn’t something he did 
awfully well. Beating Andrée’s old 
mother out of four hundred francs seemed 
a crime. And it would ruin him forever 
with the girl. This thought was poison, 

He saw Buster clamber through the 
window, the Banker crowding him. 
Hanley waved violently with his arms: 
“C’m on with my uniform!” he called. 

“Let the M.P.s get the damn fool!” 
said Buster and disappeared below the 
sill. 
jolted Pauper into reluctant 
If the M.P.s got him he’d be 
worse off than ever. They’d cart him to 
jail. His yay would be forfeited. He’d 
be out with Mam’selle just as much as if 
he beat it. Come to think of it, it was 
best to beat it. He could draw his jack 
next pay-day and send the money to 
Madame against the debt. Hanley could 
wait for his five hundred francs. Then 
some day he might get back to Paris 
Andrée wouldn’t be sore at 
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and maybe 
him. 

“C’m on, Pauper. Just ’cause you've 
bit the dust for that jane you can't stay 
here in my suit,”” the Banker glowered, 
legging over the ledge. 

“Aw » to hell! I’m 
swered auper, moving 


ri coming,” an- 
P toward the 
window. 

The Banker was a long time letting go 
for the thirty-foot drop. Pendleton felt 
like pushing him for his last crack about 
Mam’'selle Andrée. Sometimes your best 
buddy could get your goat about a girl! 
Banker landed with a yell, picked himself 
up and reeled behind the building where 
Buster was crouching. 

Pendleton swung a muscular leg over 
the sill and surveyed the alley below. All 
seemed clear. But his buddies were 
making frantic windmill gestures. 

“Keep your pants on; T’m coming,” he 
muttered and swung over the sill. 

Just as he hung by his hands, ready to 
drop, a door slammed like a rifle-shot be- 
low. Jack Pauper Pendleton cast anxious 
eyes earthward. His heart missed a beat. 

“Good night, it’s feenee la guerre,” he 
groaned. 
~ Mademoiselle Andrée Roubaix was 
shaking her finger at him angrily. Her 
voice rang through his ears like barbed 
wire. She was very excited—very mad. 

“Oh, you—you scoundrel! You are 
running away to cheat my poor mother.” 


Her feeling burst into hot fiery French 
denunciations. 

It was a helluva fix to be in but Pauper 
had humor enough to want to laugh at 
himself hanging like a big American ham 
to a window while a girl called him pretty 
names. He didn’t really laugh but he 
decided to give Andrée a run for her 
money. 

““Non—non, Mam'selle, you’re wrong 
again,” he began and paused tostrengthen 
his grip on the sill. “I’m not running 
away to cheat your mother. I’m only 
taking my daily dozen. I chin myself on 
the sill every day. Look!” Pendleton put 
all of his trained muscles into play and 
drew his chin almost even with the sill. 
Then his left hand lost its grip and he fell 
to the ground. 

Pauper Pendleton had played football 
at Alabama. He knew how to fall the 
easiest way. As his feet struck the ground 
he shied over to the left, caught himself 
on his hands and went down with the 
least possible shock. He lay inert for per- 
haps two seconds. But in this twinkling 
of time Mam’selle Andrée was bending 
over him, ringing her hands and crying: 
“Oh, Monsieur, are you terribly hurt?” 

Pauper looked at her through half- 
lidded eyes. So Mam’selle wasn’t so sore 
at him after all, eh? Well, at this rate 
maybe Andrée wouldn’t turn a crippled 
soldier over to the bad M.P.s. Take a 
chance! he decided. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle,” he groaned, “I 

.. Im afraid I’ve . I’ve broken 
my watchacallit,” and pointed feebly to 
his back. 

Andrée was at once all warm solicitude. 
Her hand went gently but expertly over 
Pendleton’s back. ‘‘Mon Dieu! Merci! 

* she breathed. Andrée could feel no 
broken bones. 

Pauper surmised this. “It’s just 
bruised awfully, I guess,” he said. 

“Hey, you faker, c’m on with my uni- 
form!” called the Banker from behind the 
building. 

“If that bird fell outa heaven they'd 
send a detail of angels to keep him from 
hitting the ground”—from her 

“What's that?” asked Andrée, perking 
up. 
“Just peovle in the street, Mam’selle. 
Ouch’ It hurts most there—yes, there!” 
he said as her hand returned lightly to 
his left shoulder. 

“You must not stay here,” she an- 
nounced. 

“Maybe maybe I could walk as 
far as the hotel,” he said. 

Andrée looked anxious. But she let 
Pauper try to walk with his arm around 
her shoulder. 

Witnessing this from behind the build- 
ing the Banker blurted: “By Gawd, 
you're right Buster! He’s the kinda bird 
that falls in a swill barrel and comes up 
looking like a million dollars!” ’ 

“Yeah—in your two-hundred-franc 
uniform,” laughed Buster, pulling on his 
O. D. breeches. 

“Aw, go to hell!” invited the Banker 
and looked at the ball of Pendleton’s 
clothes. “Now, Iysvose I gotta put on 
these lousy old duds to keep from getting 
run in for indecent exposition . . .” 

“Yeah... and snappy! I smell a 
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M.P. We'll come back after dark. | 
gotta hunch Pauper’s going to pull a 
come-back in the ake Somehow, that 
bird’s got a way with him < 

“It’s his nerve. That feller’s got guts 
enough to be a undertaker,” snorted 
Hanley, shuffling into Pauper’s issuc 
O. D.s. 


PENDLETON pretended that it was 

awfully hard going. But he gained 
the rear hallway. Then bettering his hold 
around Andrée’s shoulder, he reached a 
little private sitting-room and flopped 
face down on a wide lounge. 

“I do not think you need a doctor, 
Monsieur. Liniments, a bandage ani 
quiet will be sufficient. But perhaps you 
are weak from the shock. A little stimu 
lant perhaps?” 

. ead considered. Yes, a drink might 
elp. 

Rum, Monsieur?” asked the girl. 

“Cognac, if it’s all the same to you, 
Mam’selle “of 

Andrée fetched a dash of the three 
starred stuff and fed it to him. Pauper 
feasted on her face as she bent over him 
and cursed himself for being a thoughtless 
jackass. If he’d only faked a hurt chest 
instead of a back. “Then I’d be lying on 
my back looking at her all the time!” 


"THE front door opened. There wer 
steps in the office that André 
seemed immediately to recognize. “Ma 
man ... Maman'” Andrée called. 

“Oui, ma petite. I...I1 could 
not find a Police Militaire,” she white 
lied. 

Andrée said something in French that 
Pauper did not catch. But he under 
stood the words: “Monsieur Pendleton 
has hurt his back terribly. . . . Come, 
Maman.” 

What? Monsieur Pendleton hurt! Ah, 
pauvre garcon! Madame Roubaix rushed 
to the little sitting-room, thanking the 
Good God that she had shut her eyes to 
the two American M.P.s on the street. 
How terrible it would be to bring the 
— upon the poor boy now that he was 

urt! 

She came in and carried on so that 
Jack Pauper Pendleton had an awful at- 
tack of conscienceitis. What a rotten 
bluffer he was! Then came a stab of fear. 
Oh, boy, Andrée and her mother were 
the big-hearted French now! But how 
they’d blow up if they ever discovered 
the hoax! 

Madame Roubaix wanted to get a 
doctor. But she subsided when Andrée 
said that she was nurse enough to handle 
the case. Madame procured the lini- 
ments and bandages. Together the two 
women removed Pauper’s shirt and 
Banker's expensive O. D. blouse. 

Andrée’s competent hands applied the 
liniments and bandages. All in all, this 
performance took about an hour. 

Now Pauper was as comfortable as a 
healthy man can be lying face down on a 
couch. Madame brought him a second 
shot of the brandy and excused herself. 

“Monsieur should be very quiet,” said 


Andrée and —- to leave her patient. 


“I wish you’ 


stay a while, Andrée . . . 
Mam’selle . . .” 
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My Most 


Precious 
Beauty Secrei 


by Patsy Ruth Miller 


ERE indeed is an opportunity 

that few women will care to 
miss. A frank, intimate revelation of 
the things which contribute most to 
the beauty and attractiveness of this 
charming and lovely screen star. 
Practical methods and aids which 
you, too, can employ without fuss or 
bother and with gratifying success. 


Enjoy this fascinating “‘behind the 
scenes’’ chat with Miss Miller. Let 
her disclose to you the things she 
believes add most to the beauty of 
not only herself—but all women. Let 
her tell you how she cares for her 
hands, for example. How she keeps 
them beautiful. How she achieves the 
most exquisite manicure, and many 
other fascinating secrets. 

Hitherto never before available— 
never before published—this priceless 
information is now yours for practi- 
cally nothing—merely the cost dae 
ing and mailing to you an amazing 
new book called *‘Precious Beauty 
Secrets’’, which the coupon below 
will bring. 

Written by 20 of the most beautiful, 
most famous of moving picture act- 
resses, this unique book is a veritable 
treasure chest of practical easy-to- 
apply beauty hints — hints which 
these stars have discovered in their 


PATSY RUTH MILLER, whese beaut), talent and charm 


em port ant 


ontributsons to the success ¢ The Tragedy of Youth 


"A Here for a Night’ and her newe arreng wehecle,** Hot Heels”. 


free 


for the cost 
of mailing 


professional experience—and which 
you can use every day. 

In addition to this attractively bound, 
profusely illustrated book you will be 
sent a generous sized box of Biarritz 
Face Powder—creation of Cheramy, 
Paris—which is a new, exquisitely 
fine and wonderfully effective pow- 
der. Imperceptible in texture, it comes 
in five amazingly natural shades and 
clings beautifully. 

Simply mail the coupon below en 
closing 25c to pay for mailing and 
both the book and the Face Powder 
will be sent you at once. 
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asked prettily. 
because!’ he answered. 


| en i 
“Oh, just 
“But you must be very still. 
“I know it te. got to be still. 
It hurts awful to even think of moving.” 
“The bruise is deep, Monsieur!” 
“Awful!” he agreed, thinking how she 
had called him “Paw paw 
Monsieur Paw-paw. x 


once 


S' JUNDS of loud cheering in the street 
reached them. Pauper forgot his 
back and sat up. Andrée’s head was 
away from him. He slumped back. 

“Andrée ... Andrée . . . come quickly 
to the door. A parade passes by. . . 
les Americains. . Come!” called Ma- 
dame Roubaix. 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” cried the girl and 
ran from the room. 

The cheering grew louder and smoth 
ered the tramp, tramp, tramp of soldier 
feet. Parades ... what the hell! thought 
Pauper. He'd had enough of them down 
in Carolina before embarking. They 
were false alarms. Parades, like saluting, 
wouldn’t win the War. 

Suddenly a battery of snare drums 
rolled above the cheering and the shouting 
in the street 

\ band crashed into the stirring tune of 
“Dixie.” : 

Jack Pauper Pendleton from Georgia 
felt electricity shooting through his veins. 
He leaped up like a man suddenly gone 
fanatic and jumped around the room 
velling: “Yea yea yea!” at 
the top of his lungs. The music was now 
blaring: “I wish I was in Dixie 5 

“Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray!” shouted Pendle- 
ton, waving a chair as if it were a flag. 

Andrée and Madame rushed in, their 
eyes popping out at the American. Still 
under the spell of the music, he waved 
the chair at them. “That’s Dixie, folks, 
the greatest song that ever was! Listen!” 
he joined his baritone with the music. 


In Dixieland I'll take my stand 
To live and die in Dixie .. . 


The band suddenly stopped playing 
and for the second time in one afternoon 
Pauper Pendleton experienced the sen- 
sation of being suspended in mid-air. 
What the hell? He'd gone nuts at a band 
playing Dixie and knocked the detail for 
a row of G-I cans! He'd let Madame and 
Mam’selle see that he was only hoaxing 
them with his back. He knew this be- 
cause he knew it and if he hadn’t 
known it, the storm gathering on Andrée 
Roubaix’ beautiful face would have 
spread this news. 

The girl, almost swaying violently on 
her feet, felt as if roug : cruel hands were 
throttling her. So this Americain had 
only been hoaxing her, making a fool of 
her, playing on her sympathy. He really 
had ee trying to run away when he fell. 
Something all but snapped inside of 
Andrée and the invisible hands throttled 
her more roughly than ever. Tears 
blinded her eyes. She stamped her foot. 

“You are all I said you were before you 
fell. if you are oh! Pgs 
her English broke. She swallowed hard 
turned to her mother with French: 
has made a tool of us, Maman. He 


and 


is not hurt. We have been kind to a 
cheat. I shall call an American Police. 
He °° he deserves the police.” 

Pauper Pendleton got enough of this to 
know that the world had suddenly gone 
to the deepest, blackest pit of hell. But 
he looked at Madame es: The 
old soul had tears in her eyes. Monsieur 
Pendleton was not a lovable vagabond. 

not infant terrible? He was— 
Andrée had said it—a a cheat. How 
terrible! And now Monsieur himself was 
saying so. Madame tried not to hear. 
But his voice was too strong to be denied. 

“Madame, it is true. I have done what 
Mam’selle says,” he managed in his 
choppy French. “I... I cannot tell 
you why I said I hurt my back just now 
But I meant to send you the money we 
owe. am 20 sure I will get it to- 
day as 

“Hear him Andrée! He is sure he will 
get it today. He did not mean never to 
yay to cheat me,’”” Madame said in 
oo. own tongue. 

“‘He has promised before, Maman. To 
call the ois would be sure,” the girl 
answered, looking away through the door 
that opened upon a view of the green 
little Paris park. 

Things were hopeless enough to Pendle- 
ton. But the police would only make 
them more so. He must not be arrested. 
If only he could escape from Madame 
and her daughter! But if he ran out 
Andrée might attempt to stop him. He 
must get away without violence. Then 
some day he would square the debt and 
try to forget Andrée. But anything to 
get out of the place without a scene. 

“If you will only let me go to the 
Guaranty Trust office. I’m sure the 
money’s there,” he said. 

Madame was wavering. 
up: “You may go to the Guaranty * 


” 


Andrée spoke 

Tacs 
but I must accompany you. If there is no 
money I shall have you arrested,” she 
said, feeling as if she had driven a knife 
through her heart. Ah, it was so foolish 


to dream and think of romance—and 
love! There was no such thing except in 
a silly girl’s heart. 

Pendleton was not prepared for her 
words. But he faked as _ he could. 
At least here was part of the chance he 
wanted. He eal o to the Guaranty 
Trust and get away from Andrée in the 
street crowds. Sneaky thing! He hated 
the idea more than he hated the idea of 
having ever to leave her. Pauper loved 
Andrée. She was the girl he had told 
good-by in his dreams at the Carolina 
camp, the girl he sometimes imagined he 
was fighting for and wou!d march home to. 

“Of course, Mam’selle, I'll be glad to 
have you g> with me,” he said in the most 
casual voice he could command. 

Andrée Roubaix put on a smart little 
toque with shaky hands and went out 
into the narrow street with Pauper. From 
the door Madame watched them with 
wistful eyes as they walked toward the 
surge of Boulevard des Italiens. 

Pendleton tried to start conversation 
but Andrée ignored him. 

“Lordy, what a gorgeous little French 
icicle! Thank Gawd it’s summer-time!” 
he thought as they turned into the 
Boulevard. 
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LL Paris was promenading, or so it 
seemed. What a parade! And the 
sidewalk tables were crowded with laugh- 
ing men in uniforms and pretty inviting 
girls. There was a gay hum of garrulity 
in the golden August air. 

It was hard to believe that the War and 
death were right around the corner, 
harder to realize that in a very few mo- 
ments the end of the world was coming. 
Yet Jack Pauper Pendleton knew the 
end was coming for him. He looked at 
Andrée out of the corner of his eyes. She 
was the most beautiful thing in all of 
Paris; the most desirable aidlte all the 
world! And he was going to have to lose 
her in the worst way—by giving her the 
slip on the streets of Paris. 

Could he do that, really, when the final 
moment came? Wouldn’t it be better, 
after all, to be handed over to the M.P.s? 
It would be unbearable to forever realize 
that the only girl remembered him as a 
ae 

Snatches of songs from the sidewalk 
tables ...tinkling glasses . . . perfumes 
of passing women Paris casting her 
unfailing spell . . . suddenly a throb in 
the air aad ia his heart, as of marching 
drums! 

“Hell’s bells!” he cried inwardly. 
“Something’s got to happen on a day like 
this. I'll make a touch somehow . or 
rob a bank. I’ve always been lucky... . 
Pil... tell her I got the money. 
That'll give me another chance. We'll 
have to walk back to the hotel. Maybe 
I'll run into the Colonel. Shucks! I'd 
brace Pershing if I saw him to keep from 
ruining myself with Andrée!” 

“Here is the place, Monsieur. I will 
wait here for you to go in and get the 
money,” the girl said and looked at him 
with eyes that did not seem to see 
him. 

Pendleton entered the busy place feel- 
ing red with guilt. Everybody must know 
he was a faker! He went to the informa- 
tion window and asked how long it usually 
took for money to be delivered by cable. 
Then he went over to a desk and scribbled 
Andrée’s name over several sheets of 


paper. 

"T GUESS it’s time to go out and turn in 
the false alarm. Wonder if she gives a 

whoop whether I pay or go to jail!” 

Pauper Pendleton arose and, screwing up 

his Renteie he rushed out to Andrée 

Roubaix: 

“T got it o.k. Mam’selle. Didn’t I tell 
you I'd get it? Hot dawg, lady, let’s go 
and pay your mother toot sweet!” he 
cried, beaming upon her. 

For a moment Andrée’s pretty ears 
were filled by a beautiful tumult, then a 
ton seemed to be lifted magically from 
her slim young shoulders. An expression 
that glorified ae face swept over it. Her 
arms flashed around Pauper Pendleton 
and she kissed him smack in the 
mouth. 

For a second he stood like a man in a 
gorgeous trance. Then understanding 
came. Andrée was glad because she be- 
lieved he had made good about the 
money. Andrée cared! What the hell 
else mattered? What the deuce if he was 
only bluffing? He knew Andrée cared 





Florence Reed, Noted Actress, writes: 


“Night in and night out, for months, 
one’s voice must be in perfect condition 
on the stage. To safeguard it, yet get 
the greatest enjoyment, Lucky Strikes 
are the favorites in the theatre world.” 


The Cream of 
the Tobacco Crop 


“To me—‘The Cream of the Crop’ — 
means the finest types of cigarette to- 
baccos that can be bought. My instruc- 
tions are to buy these types for use in 
LUCKY STRIKE Cigarettes and I 
make it my business to follow these 
instructions.” 


Tobacco Buyer 


“It’s toaste 


No Throat Irritation-No Cough. 


©1928, The American Tobacco Co., Inc. 
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His went 
round her. He lifted her up yelling: 
“Yea! Yea! The =i 
“Coneyac hits 
pa lded 
brushing Dy. 
Pendleton heard him. “Go you 
S. O. S. sap—you never knew there was a 
war . 
The. crowd laughed and milled by, 
soldier who had gotten 


nough to be glad arms 
war's over 
some guys for a 


sure 
i American 


laughed an 


on, 


swallowing the 
Pendleton’s goat. 

“Nevair mind anybody now. Nevair 
mind anything but listen to Andrée right 
here on the boulevard. I nevair wanted to 
slap you but I must not let your com 
rades think you fresh with me. | 
nevair wanted to give you to the police 
but you make me very, very angry when 
you tool me about the back. I think you 
are what you say in Americain—keed- 
ng’ André But now I do not care 
Paw-paw,” she finished. 

“IT only said | hurt my back to stay 
near you, Andrée,” he confessed, and his 
guilt about the money became a fever. 

“Oh, Paw-paw, that makes 
happy. OO-la-la! We will make cele 
bration now. Come,” she cried tugging 
him toward a café.”” Come, we will make 
a good time. You—you will buy me 
beautiful, expensive champagne. We 
will drink. Be—varee happy. Come on, 
Paw-paw as 

Consternation seized Pauper Pendleton 
for the first time in his life. He hung 
back, burning with embarrassment. His 
bluff about the money was turning on 
him like a ton of red-hot bricks. How 
the hell could he buy Andrée champagne? 
He didn’t have 

“Your mother’ll be waiting for the 
money,” he said in a panic. “We'll cele- 
brate later. Anything for time 
now—and to keep away trom cafés. 

“Maman can wait I came back to 
Paris for a good time. Come, we go in 
here, mon cher,”’ she insisted. 

Pauper was in the tightest fix of his 
life and he knew it. Well, there was noth- 
ing else to do but play the game now. 
He followed Andrée into the café, hoping 
against hope that he’d see some bird from 
the outfit and make touch enough to get 
out of this terrible jam. But, no luck! 


get 


me so 


' 
a sou 


HEY were seated with great ceremony 
by a waiter. Andrée swept the wine- 

card up. Good night! What a lot of fun 
she’s Lovins with that thing, groaned 
Pauper, as the girl read off the list of cham- 
pagnes. Thank Gawd she doesn’t mention 
the price! he thought and looked around 
wildly for the quickest way out when the 
war started all over again. 

“We will have Cordette—1895. One 
quart, tout de suite, garcon,” she ordered. 

“Ninety-five!” repeated Pendleton 
under his breath. ““Gosh! That’s Spanish- 
American war stuff. But, boy ere 
Wait till our little French-American war 
begins,” and he fidgeted violently in the 
chair. 

“Oh! Paris is so wondairful when you 
are young and...” 

A cork popped in Pauper’s left ear. He 
jumped like a shell-shocked man. 

Andrée looked at him tenderly and her 
hands covered his: “Paw-paw, you are 


shell-shock?” she asked very softly. 

‘Non I mean oui,” he answered 
and looked altogether too unhappy to 
suit the girl. 

She moved nearer and poured the silver 
bubbles into their glasses. Lifting her 
drink, she made a toast that he could only 
guess at. He mumbled one to her and 
they drank; she in the leisurely French 
manner, Pauper, in_ the all-at-once 
American way. He wanted immediate 
results. Putting down the empty glass, 
he looked at the girl. 

Andrée had stopped sipping and was 
gazing over the rim of her glass with eyes 
that suddenly seemed pained. What’s 
wrong now? wondered Pendleton and 
turned to find out. Andrée was look- 
ing at a handsome young poi/u who had 
come in with a girl who was very pretty 
in a hard way. The poi/u’s left sleeve 
flapped emptily against his side. 

““Pauvre garcon,” murmured Andrée. 
“The War is so cruel. Oh! how I wish it 
was all over! a Her dark eyes sud- 
denly left the one-armed French boy and 
rested on Pauper. He ‘ooked at her and 
saw great tears in her eyes. Something 
thick formed in his throat. He tried to 
say something but couldn’t. It was 
Andrée who found her tongue. 

“Oh! Paw-paw, must you go back too?” 
she whisperec . 

He nodded. 

\ silence fell between them that not 
even the garrulity of the café could vio- 
late. Then her red lips murmured tremu- 
lously and he leaned closer to catch what 
she was saying. 

“Paw-paw’s fiancée Americaine will not 
mind if Andrée always prays for him? .. .” 

Now Pauper found a voice, a voice he 
had never used before. 

“There’s no fiancée Americaine to 
mind,” he said and remembered the last 
farewell day at the Carolina camp. Every 
fellow but him seemed to have a_ sweet- 
heart that day. And of all men, he had 
dreamed so often of going off to war with 
the memory of a girl's kiss. 

“O-h! Andrée is so varee glad!” she 
said and the lights in her eyes sent his 
thoughts rush‘ng off to the places that 
waited beyond Paris. More wheat fields 
full of Maxim guns. More woods full of 
gas. 

But to hell with Maxim guns and gas 
now! The warm memory of Andrée 
would alway. be with him in the wheat 
and the woods. Her voice would always 
drift to him between the barrages. He 
must tell her this . must tell her 
nothing else mattered except that he 
loved her and would never forget her. 

“Andrée,” he began, feeling alone with 
her in the café’s babel, “I want to tell you 
something .. .” Suddenly his voice gave 
way before a swift stabbing realization. 
He must not tell her he loved her now. 
There was something else to say first. 
Andrée must be told the truth about the 
money ... about everything. It was tak- 
ing a big chance. But Jack Pauper 
Pendleton was really built that way. Fie 
set himself to te!l her what she little 
dreamed. / - 

“Let’s see your pass, buddy,” de- 
manded an M.P. tapping Pauper on the 
shoulder. 


not 
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Pendleton felt like an air-bomb casualty. 
He looked sheepishly at Andrée, gasped 
and felt sick at his stomach. 

“A.W.O.L., eh?” commented the 
M.P. and smiled admiringly at Andrée. 

Pauper had learned that it never paid 
to admit you were A. W.O.L. Always 
put upa bluff. He'd make a helluva hunt 
then swear he’d lost it. 

“Not yet,”” he smiled and stood up con- 
scious of Andrée’s anxious eyes and the 
M.P.’s good-natured toleration. The guy 
must be a traitor to the cause; he’s not 
hard-boiled, Pauper decided and an idea 
hit him. Maybe he could do something 
with this fellow in private. 

“Say, buddy, can I see you over there a 
minute?” he asked, indicating an un 
occupied dining-stall. 

“Yeah,” drawled the M.P. 

Pendleton rifled the breeches pockets of 
Banker Hanley’s swell uniform. 

“I’m always losing things,” he mut 
tered, hoping to pave the way. 

“Yeahr” queried the M.P. 

“Yeah,” answered Pauper, going into 
the blouse’s outside pocketh, Nothing 
doing. Not even a cigaret! There was 
only one pocket left. A trick inside affair. 
Pauper unbuttoned the  glove-fitting 
blouse and fished into the last pocket. His 
big fingers touched something that felt 
like an envelop. He drew it out. An 
envelop sure as hell and something written 
on it that he didn’t bother to read. 

“You sure believe in keeping that pass 
safe, buddy. Well, never mind tearing 
it open. Envelops is almost as scarce in 
Paree as passes—and Mam’selles like 
yours,” the M.P. said and winked 
slyly. 

“Gawd! And I never thought there 
was a good fellow in the whole M.P. out- 
fit,” blurted Pendleton, fingering the un- 
opened envelop and feeling very giddy. 

The other man smiled queerly. “Your 
jane won this war for you, buddy,” he 
said and walked away. 

Pauper went back through the maze of 
tables and people to Andrée. He was out 
of one jam. ut the worst was at hand. 
He must tell her the truth about the 
hote! money. 

“Ah, you found your pass, Paw-paw?’ 
she cried with happy relief. 

“Oui,” he answered and sat down, his 
eyes suddenly focusing on the two words 
in Banker’s handwriting. Pauper started 
violently and snapped the envelop nearer 
his eyes. His eyes jumped over the two 
words. For Gawd’s sake, had the cham- 
pagne gone to his head? Or was it the 
old gas getting to his eyes at last? Surely 
he must be seeing things. 

But no! There it was in black and 
white. The words spelled the same thing 
a third time. Holy Pete! they spelled: 


RESERVE FUNDS 


’ 


What the hell? Was there money in the 
envelop? If so, Pendleton suddenly 
guessed why. Two nights ago in the 
cognac fog with the blonde baby, cagy old 
Banker Hanley had stowed it away and 
never remembered! 

Pauper’s fingers shook violently over 
the flap of the envelop. He opened it. 


A five-hundred-franc note smiled up at 
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He touched it with a delirious fin- 
Yeah, it was real! Pauper Pendle- 
ton suddenly wanted to whoo 
wanted to hug Andrée to deat 

wanted to laugh and cry wanted 
to kiss the big black Sten soldier 
drinking Bock near-by . . . wanted to yell 
that the damned old War was over. 

But instead, he shoved the precious 
envelop in his pocket and, ignoring the 
crowd, drew Andrée into his arms. 

“As I was about to say before that darn 
M.P. so rudely interrupted ise ee 
you, Andrée 

“Ah!” she 
cheeks against his, 
varee happy, Paw-paw. 
everything . Paris 
life so beautiful, mon bien-aimé.” 

“Oui, darling, even the .. . er, taxi 
cabs are beautiful in Paris,” he smiled 
and kissed her red inviting lips. 

La guerre est finie: 


him. 
ger. 


whispered, brushing her 
‘you make me varee, 
You make 
the War 





HARD-HEARTED HONEY 


VERYBODY in 
liked Honey. She was 
and red-headed—and straight! 
Peter Lightfoot Pickens, 
came from deep, deep down in the 
South, saw Honey on Doug Castel- 
“Boy, Howdy!” 


Hollywood 


Irish 


who 


ot’s set and he said, 
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Our Private 
Affaivs 


Continued from page 4 


I’m afraid—and I can’t see where it has helped 
society one jot. 

It was my chat with the barker of a conces- 
sion called “Tunnels of Love” that prompted 
the story—not really the sort of thing I wanted 
to write. Spellbound by the singular and 
magically-named contraption, I was gazing 
into its dark interiors when the little barker 
roared: 

“Where’s your goil, buddy?” 

“T’ve lost her,” I said. 

“Aw, hell! There’s thousands of others, 
buddy. Grab one of ’em—and take a ride 
through the ole tunnel.” 

“IT am,” I replied sadly, “‘a victim of The 
Conventions. The blow to my training would 
be terrible if, on asking permission to join in the 
festivities, red lips might retaliate with, ‘Say! 
whatja think I am?’” 

No, Joyland isn’t the story about Coney 


Are you embarrassed 
by mistakes in pronunciation? 


Nothing reveals your culture— 
or lack of it—so surely 





ya speech identifies 
you. Itis inescapable. Cor- 
rect speech is the first mark of 
education, of culture. Some 
mistakes are minor offenses; 
others are ridiculous. Some 
people can recognize their 
own errors; many are bliss- 
fully unconscious. 


Beethoven 
hors d’oeuvre 
exquisite 
impious 
Buenos Aires 
psychiatry 
entente cordiale 
irrevocably 
Fascism 
courtesan 
Aphrodite 
incognito 
Renee Adoree 
table d’hote 
Tito Schipa 
dishabille 
Versailles 
cognoscenti 
intricate 
Thais 

chie 

Aida 

demise 

cana 
surreptitiously 
gauche 
supple 
verbosity 
pianist 
incongruous 
cuisine 

rodeo 

Calles 

faux pas 


A Serious Social and 
Business Handicap 


People judge you largely by 
the way you talk. Many in- 
telligent men and women are 
seriously hampered in social 
and business contacts by faulty 
pronunciation. 


Perhaps you have been em- 
barrassed, disconcerted by 
lack of confidence in the use 
and pronunciation of words. 
If so, you have probably 
avoided any but the most or- 
dinary words—you have ren- 
yo | your speech meagre 
and barren. You are cheating 
yourself of a tremendously 
effective social and commer- 
cial asset. And it is no longer 
necessary. 





Now —learn by ear 


Learning pronunciation through 
print is slow, tedious, uninviting. 
And uncertain. So much depends 
on shades of accent, on precisely 
the right voice inflection that print- 
ed marks fail to give a feeling of 
security. 


“It is almost impossible for one 
person to express to another by 
printed signs the sound of any 
word,” says Richard Grant White, 


How many of these 
words dare you use in 
conversation? 


naive 
bona fide 
piquant 
imprecatory 
fiduciary 
gibbet 
indices 
salutary 
jejune 
acclimate 
explicable 
acre 
sinecure 
obligatory 
Juarez 
exploratory 
acerbate 
hyperbole 
Sinn Fein 
remonstrate 
adagio 
nuance 
adobe 
pedagogy 
harlequin 
absolutory 
intermezzo 
ptarmigan 
Blasco Ibanez 
interstice 
adulatory 
seraglio 
ribald 
agape 








Developed 
by Authorities 


The Pronunciphone Method 
has been developed by a group 
of educators, writers and speak- 
ers under the direction of Prof. 
Edward H. Gardner, for 18 
years a member of the faculty 
of the University of Wisconsin, 
and E. Ray Skinner, Phoneti- 
cian of the Department of 
Speech of the same University. 
The instruction is absolutely 
authoritative. 


The course consists of seven 
double records (fourteen records 
in all) and a book “Good Taste 
in Speech.” Nearly two thou- 
sand words are covered. Each 
word is pronounced slowly and 
distinctly on the records—and 
correctly. There is no possibility 
of mistake. 


Enrich Your Vocabulary 

In addition to hundreds of 
words of general use, there are 
included words used by cul- 
tured persons in discussing 
music, art, literature, history, 
biography, science and geog 
raphy. Thereare also many pop 
ular foreign words (French, 
Spanish, Latin, etc.) that are 
now an essential part of the ed- 
ucated American's vocabulary 

The Pronunciphone Instruction 
Manual—*‘Good Taste in Speech”’ is 
unique—nothing like it has hereto 
fore been published. Words are lic ted 
in the order they occur on the record 
Each word is defined and pronuncia 
tion indicated by diacritical marks 

Learning pronunciation by the Pri 
nunciphone Method is so easy 
simple, that you will enjoy ever 
minute Of it. 


Island. Some day I want to do a real story CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW 
about that bogus fairyland. 1 wonder whether 
it would interest McCuvre’s readers? I shall 
call the story “The Loneliest Playground on 


Earth.” 


celebrated philologist. 


“Some day,” predicted John 
Mantle Clapp, Secretary of the 
Committee on American Speech, 

“we shall have exact records for the 
ear on the phonograph.” Now, at 
last, we have it. Now a mew easy 
way is available to you—the Pro- 
nunciphone Method of Teaching 
Speech-Sounds. Using talking ma- 
chine records, it teaches through 
the ear instead of the eye. 





neiphone ¢ 
Building 


The Pronu ompany 
774 Wriek 
Chicago, Il 
Please nend me ree illustrated liter 
bout the Pronuncipho ne ce Sourse ; N 
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DITORS are always wondering just 
how aware readers are of the physic: al 
features of a magazine—the type-dress, 
illustrations, lay-out, et cetera. Some 
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wld that these are of minor importance 
that pr op care only about contents. 
We believe, however, that the manner of 
presentation does matter and it has been 
i source of great satisfaction to get com- 
ents from you such as the one quoted 
be low. 
St. Davids, Pennsylvania. 

I picked up a copy of McCiure’s Magazine 
recently and was surprised and delighted with 
the change in its make-up. 

If you can keep this up in the direction in 
which you are now headed, paying particular 
attention to the quality of your illustrations— 
and it is by no means necessary to buy the 
biggest names to achieve originality and dis- 
tinction—you should make a most pronounced 
impression on the newsstands. 

At any rate, you now have dignity and have 
cast out cheapness. Here’s good luck to you. 

AstLey SCRINE 


we 
N UCH of the material for “The Con- 


jurer’” was dug out of the archives 
of childish recollection. This is the first 
McCure’s appearance of the writer, 
whose first story was published under our 


ditorship another magazine. 


Georgetown, South C: arolina. 

I wrote you that the tale began as a 
dream, but in that the scene was laid in the late 
ifternoon, on the shade-blotted lawn that lies 

front of the infantry officers’ quarters in Fort 
Only in a dream would one choose that 
' ‘ cret love affair, for every inch ts 
open to inspection . . All atternoon long 
eople pass on the two walks that bind the 
rass stretch, on warm days rockers are brought 


rom the porches out under the trees for the 


ilies to gossip in, the men lounge at full 
ength on the grass, the bovs play one-eve-cat 
in baseball in certain open places and the 


little girls patie ntly create mossy elf-nests be 
tween the roots of the bigwer trees. It’s about 
is private as a pl atter 

So when | began to look for a more secluded 
spot for fictional purposes I recalled a certain 
poisonous summer when there was a case of 
scarlet fever. . . . The doctor, w ne was a holy 
terror on quarantine, . . . segregated all the 
youngsters in the garrison. No infantry kid 
could go down to either of the other posts, over 
to the barracks or to the row where the non- 
coms’ families lived. The children at the op 
posite ends of the infantry post were not al- 
lowed to play together and the Major's children 
in the house next door to the scarlet fever were 
forbidden to approach anyone under age. 

For a while Bobbie, the Doctor’s son, my 
brother Geoffrey and I managed to make 
yut on the lawn and parade by ourselves fairly 
well, but the construction of some bows and 
arrows and war-bonnets presently demanded a 
larger sphere of action. My father suggested 
the sand-pits in the small prairie that lay behind 
the officers’ barns and in these gritty depths 
we found the wild and romantic terrain we 
craved. But there was still something lacking 

an enemy. 

One red-hot day the desired burst upon us 
in the form of the Major's children accoutered 
in ancient uniform caps of blue, cross-belts, 
canteens and a couple of their father’s less 
cherished carbines. He was an arms fiend. 
They had gotten permission to carry a Wild 
Western campaign from the house and the Ma 
jor’s allotment of lawn to theirown barn. On 
reaching it they heard war-whoops from the 
sand-pits on the prairie. They were as bored as 
ve were and longed just as much for a little 
ynngenial Donnybrooking. Between them and 

houses lay the Colonel’s garden, that 
ison one solid block of corn about an acre and 


i half in extent and as impervious to the pater- 
il or medical eve as a sand-bank 





Thus secured in the rear, they fell upon us 
with a rebel yell. The war was on and, thanks 
to the corn which masked the comings and 
goings of the (alleged) infectious whites, it con- 
tinued to be fought out along these lines till a 
week before the official end of the quarantine. 

Then one day Lee got careless and answered 
when the Major whooped for him. They got 
caught and whaled for a fare-ye-well, while we, 
the Clan O’Connell, were confined to quarters 
for three weeks on suspish because Geof started 
a stomach-ache (overripe fruit probably, his 
worst vice in those days) and ran a temperature 
and the Doctor then knew that we'd been ex- 
posed to the household next the scarlet fever. 
He was a terribly cautious medico. But Bob 
was the only one who got off scot free. He had 
been within his rights on the prairie and had re- 
frained from dyspepsia and fever. He was 
technically beyond reach of discipline. It still 
irks me. 

Well, there’s the truth of what went on be- 
hind the Colonel’s corn. I hope you can make 
som thing out of it. 

As usual, you are doing something different 
with McCuure’s. Congratulations on having 
the nerve to kick custom in the teeth and print 
three stories by one man. He’s worth it, even 
if you do get panned for it by brother editors. 
Those three things made me think of the Dutch 
interiors in paintings—a multiplicity of detail, 
all leading up, and relevantly, to the central 
character. 

Wiikeson O’ConneLL 


we 


iv IS pleasant to find that our fiction 
has reminded some of our readers of 
the heyday of the American short story 
the O. Henry days—‘“‘when stories were 
stories.” : : 

Newton Highlands, Massachusetts. 

And now the new McC ivure’s. For 
such a magazine, I offer heartfelt thanks. It 
takes me back—this sounds like the reminis- 
cences of an old codger—to my first acquain- 
tance with magazine fiction, which came 
through the old McCuiure’s, the old Every- 
body's, Hampton's, when stories were stories 
and O. Henry and Alfred Henry Lewis could 
- found on the newsstands. The introduction 

» McKenna and Buckley alone is enough to 
make your magazine a hit with me. Are they 
brand-new or is it just that I’ve missed seeing 
them elsewhere? “Suddenly: at New York” 
in your first issue meets all my ideals for a 
story. And any magazine which can promise 
appearances of Bercovici, Chester T. Crowell 
and Manuel Komroff gets me as a reader. 
What a relief from the prevalent fashion of 
long, interminably long, examples of writing 
which often is mediocre or the over-sexed tales 
which leave a bad taste even when they are 
the work of master-craftsmen. 

More power to you and to the new 
McCuiure’s. There are plenty of people to 
welcome the appearance of such a magazine. 
If they don’t find you out all at once they will 
eventually. Joun F. WHEELock 


we 


O FAR, at this gathering, Thomson 

Burtis holds the record for variety 

of occupation. Edward Monks, illustra- 

tor of T. Howard Kelly’s story, is, how- 
ever, a very close second. 


New York, New York. 

I had three ambitions. I wanted to be a 
surgeon, an artist and a writer. When I was 
fourteen the family fortunes required me to 
leave school and go to werk. I studied want 
ads, wrote sixteen similar‘applications the form 
of which I can repeat to this day and got what 
I was after. It turned out to be a job in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s freight-house where 
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cockroaches were so bold and thick that we 
suspended our lunches from the ceiling and 
flipped off the archies as they came down to 
feed. 

During the following four years I was book- 
keeper, meter-reader, social-settlement worker, 
salesman, collector, assistant to a vaudeville 
magician for one hour, chiefly because I fitted 
the uniform left by his helper who decamped, 
repented and returned. In search of heaith i 
accepted the portfolio of deck-hand on a lake 
freighter and as transit-toter to a civil engineer. 

Then one more year of school. After that I 
was cub reporter on the Cleveland Press. Earle 
Martin, with his little red skullcap, hired me 
when he found | could live on the salary. Ray 
Long demanded that I throw all my nice adjec- 
tives out into the alley. Where they fell aspho- 
dels blossomed. Virgil McNitt, the city editor, 
fired me after three months. Not long ago I 
saw him in the New York Newspaper Club and 
reproached him with his incivility. Without 
looking up from his lunch he said: ‘‘Well, if I 
did fire you I'll bet you’re glad of it.” I am. 

Not till I was twenty-two was I able to get 
to the Cleveland School of Art and then only 
for a year and a half. While there I wrote a 
slang burlesque on Julius Cesar, performed by 
the students. The stage directions were simple 
but important: “When killed, fall with head 
toward audience, as depleted treasury forbids 
tights, Comstock is alert and B. V. D.’s un- 
certain.” We achieved a half-column in the 

yress and some nasty falls on the insecure stage 
buile of a dozen model-stands. 

When the War broke out the doctors ex- 
amined my eyes, murmured a Latin epithet 
and turned up their noses. “Well, how about 
the Medical Division?” I asked. ‘Hell, no!” 
they answered. “Without your horn-rims 
you're useless.” “But I Aave horn-rims.” | 
fought the War in the Division of Pictorial 
Publicity. 

My desk is full of typescripts. Whose isn’t? 

Years ago I abandoned all hope of being the 
third Mayo brother. The other two ambitions 
fight like terriers. Between the brush and the 
“portable” my hair is graying, but between you 
and me it’s grand fun. Epwarp Monks 


we 
. HOWARD KELLY doesn’t draw 


a magic circle around authorship. 
He lets us all in on it. He is well known 
to most of you through McCvure’s and 
other magazines. 

New York, New York. 

Given a chance to ballyhoo themselves in 
this fashion, lots of authors stop to think be- 
fore spilling the real beans. Result—their 
typewriters blush and balk at the truth and an 
appreciable amount of fiction is added to the 
world’s stock of autobiographical literature. 
So I’m going to rattle off the naked truth be- 
fore I’m guilty of fiction here. 

I have no high and holy conception of the 
state of authorship. Anybody who can write 
stories and sell them can be an author. Writ- 
ing is a business to me. I’m salesman first, 
writer next. If an editor takes the chance of 
letting me get near him with a story idea I 
shoot enough of it at him to get a reaction. If 
he likes the idea I do the yarn, feeling that half 
the battle is won. This formula isn’t fool- proof, 
however, and sometimes the battle is a riot the 
wrong way. Speaking of editors letting me get 
near them! Thank God, there’s one thing in 
my favor on this point. I don’t lok like a 
genius or a fellow given to literary pursuits. 
I’ve been taken for a policeman in plain clothes, 
a politician, a real-estate salesman, a sports 
promoter and once a bootlegger—but never a 
movie actor, a golf player or a writer. 

There are only two things I’ mquite familiar 
with that I write about—and like it: The War 
and sports. But I like to scribble about many 
other things of which I have no very intimate 
or expert knowledge. 
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I get a great kick out of writing a story be- 
cause when I finish it I feel like a fellow out of 
i job until I write the next one—and sell it. 
You see I have an unaccountable complex 
igainst jobs. I like to lose ’em. 

Being Irish in name and all that entails and 
1 Southerner by birth, I’ve had a lot to con- 
tend with during my thirty-two Years. But 
several years of life in New York have calmed 
me down considerably. 

However, my chief diet remains excitement 
and I still get a thrill out of the fire engines. 
My biggest kick came the October night in 
igt7 when I sailed for Somewhere in France 
with the Yankee Division. Second prize for 
thrills goes to the time when I learned that my 
favorite actor, Glenn Hunter, was going to 
star in my movie, “His Buddy’s Wife.” 

I still kid myself at times into believing that 
| am a romantic idealist. But my suspicions 
ire increasing. ... 

My private opinion concerning the subject 
»f this ballyhoo is that at times I almost believe 

is normal, has ifs feet on the ground and 
nay yet amount to something. But then 
again there are the bad hopeless moments 
when all seems lost. Especially when the 
‘favorite’ story is rejected. 

T. Howarp KELLy 


ww 
VicToR HALL, who illustrated Edson 


Rich’s article, had some interesting 
wanderyears before he settled down as 
an illustrator. 

New York, New York. 

Having first seen the light of day in the state 

f Indiana, it is obvious that I should have 
been a scribe, but the fates interv ened i in order 
to protect the fair name of that state’s crop of 

ters and directed my pen along other lines. 

” eee for that reason, too, I was taken 
icross the border into Ohio at a tender age. 
In due course of time I found my way into and 
out of the good old Art Academy of Cincinnati 
with no particular éclat and began a period 
»f wandering which landed me first on a ranch 
n California where, instead of punching cattle, 
| wielded an ax among the chaparral for the 
fuel market at Santa Barbara, thus learning all 
ibout ranch life, cowboys ef al—not. 

Four more years of California, from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles, drawing for news- 
papers and advertising, then back to the scene 
of my early struggles in Cincinnati where I put 
in a couple of hectic years on the old Enquirer. 
Then turned to studio life here with brief 
dashes to Europe and a much-loved Paris, 

still dreaming of a home in the Latin Quarter 
there—gathering no moss but a lot of experi- 

-nce and at last an anchor. She is with me 
still, to help me work and dream. 

T. Vicror Hatt 
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WEA ARE getting many letters about 
Edward McKenna’s stories. His 
diversity of subject and his uncanny pene- 


tration have provoked great interest, so 
Mr. Clarke is giving us a portrait study: 


Edward McKenna is a reticent chap. When 
we asked for a note about himself he wrote two 
skimpy paragraphs and sent us a snapshot we 
couldn’t possibly reproduce. 

But when he comes up to New York from 

s university cloister in Philadelphia and, 

‘lowed by a good dinner, begins to talk one 
gets an idea of the sort of man he is. 

He says, for instance, that he was in the 

vater navy” during the War. There has been 

endless series of rough jobs in his life, inter- 
aol with teaching. They won’t let him 
ie. When he was seventeen he went to work 
. dairy as a bookkeeper. Somebody needed 
ttle help, so he walked off with a forty- 
irt can of milk in each hand. After that 


there was no more bookkeeping. Another | 
summer he was doing some cataloguing in a 
museum. He was asked to help move a case. 
The boss took one look at him and said, “Hell, 
Mac, you don’t belong in there filing cards. 
You ought to be out here shovin’ things around.” 

So he shoved things around the rest of the 
summer. It isn’t his fault. He weighs 190 
pounds and none of it is fat. 

All this is why he knows the kind of people 
he writes about. The reason he understands 
them is something else. 

One gets a first hint of it by looking at his 
hands. 
though roughened by work and strong-looking. 
Then I’ve heard him talk for hours with a 
Frenchman about contemporary French liter- 
ature and then switch to philosophy. 
checkers with professionals and is one of the 
best chess players in Philadelphia. 

First and last, he’s a sympathetic Celt who | 
can express himself, a sensitive roughneck who | 
has seen the world and looked into the hearts | 
of men and women. 

James CLARKE 


. C. FORBES, author of “Courage,” 

is probably the world’s best-known 
writer on business and financial topics. 
He has lived and worked both as laborer 
and employer literally in the four quarters 
of the globe. Born in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, the son of a poor country tailor 
and shopkeeper; ; at fourteen he became 
a printer’s devil on a councry newspaper 
at seventy-five cents a week. At sixteen 
he was a reporter. Within a few years 
he was writing for the Edinburgh Scots- 
man, London Daily Mail and other lead- 
ing "Europe: in newspapers. He 
correspondent during the Boer War. 
Coming to New York shortly afterward, 
he became financial editor of the Fournal 
of Commerce and has since devoted him- 
self to this field. Charles M. Schwab 
has called him the humanizer of business 
because he has stripped business writing 
of obscure verb age and made it readable 
and understandable for the average in- 
telligent person. Mr. Forbes is going to 
do more articles for us. One on Owen D. 
Young wil! appear in the June issue. 
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ONRAD BERCOVICI has 

the Gipsies all h:s life, eaten their 
food and called them brother. His series 
of articles—‘The Story of the Gipsies,’ 
which will begin in the June issue with 
“Who Are the Gipsies?”—brings us 
close to the spirit of these people who 
have been a picturesque mystery for more 
than a thousand years. 


we 
. E. W. MASON, whose novel, ““The 


Prisoner in the Opal,” begins in this 


issue, has been for the past twenty years | 


one of the best-known and most popuiee 
writers of romantic stories. “The our 
“‘Runnjng Water” are two 


Feathers” and ‘ 


of his books that started out as best sellers | 
and have made permanent places for | 
Major Mason is a master of | 


themselves. 
plot as well as of characterization. The 
resent story centers around the American 
eta and M. Hanaud, of the French 
Secret Service, beloved of many through 
other tales in which he has figured. 
LeAH SEWELL 
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Long tapering fingers, almost delicate, | 


He plays | 
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Over 42,000 men and women 
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AILY more people recognize Guild 
membership as the national answer 
to the readers’ quest for good books 

Memberships in the Literary Guild of Ameri- 
ca are FREE and you are assured twelve of 
the year’s chosen books at half price. 
Literary Guild books are selected by 

committee of well recognized literary au- 
thorities. Carl Van Doren is Editor-in-Chief. 
Assisting him are Zona Gale, Hendrik Willem 
van Loon, Glenn Frank, Elinor Wylie and 
Joseph Wood Krutch. “Trader Horn,” “Cir- 
cus Parade” and ‘‘Tristram,’’ each a best 
seller, are examples of their taste and judg- 


| ment. 
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Guild Membership marks you as a person 
of culture and taste. It saves time, money 
and disappointment in mistaken book pur- 
chases. It guards against your missing 
the most significant books of the year. It 
brings twelve of the year’s best books to 
your door and cuts thew price in half. 


SEND FOR “WINGS” FREE 


An interesting little book has been pub- 

lished, explaining the advantages of Liter- 

i membership to you. It will be 

sent you free on request. Mail the coupon 

now and assure yourself of twelve of the 

best books published next year for the price 
of siz. 
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ravage their ideals and equally unwilling to 
relinquish their pet theory that clean enter 
tainment was a better paying proposition, 
saw in variety the partial answer to their 
search. They decided to lop off the by 
products that afflicted—or endeared, ac 
cording to the point of view—this branch 
And then the “great fel 
w for ideas” gave it a twist that made 
t entirely new. He called it vaudeville. 
The word was a euphemism because 
the brand of amusement they contem 
plated had no relation to that covered by 
t Krench meaning. Albee, always a 
vman, knew that a new and difhcult 
curlosity 
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fate 


most poignant and real peopk 
OWEN D. YOUNG, 
presents a plan for giving everybody a fair share of the nation’s wealth 


trinity of the cow country 


She hardened her heart against Hollywood. 


The human history of the Chrysler 


On Sale May 17th 


First of four articles by a man who has wandered the world with them 


of Princes who grudge money spent on fine weddings and stout armor 


I HAVE LETTERS FOR MARJORIE: Any of you may know her and you'll want her to get them. 
by Edward L. McKenna 


by W. C. Tuttle 


The real reason for the tragic death of the clown everybody once loved 


The simple folk of the North California mountains solve a mystery in their own fashion 


WHAT OF THE TEACHERS? Can we afford to pay those who train the nation’s youth less than day-laborers? 


but the call of the high Sierras tugged at Paul Seabury’s heart 


Important Features of the June Issue 





by Will Irwin 
by Konrad Bercovici 
by F. R. 


She is one of McKenna’s 


A Revolutionary Capitalist: The Chairman of the Board of Directors of the General Electric Company 


by B. C. Forbes 


NINE POINTS IN THE LAW: The circus animals come two by two and start a new war among Pipe Rock, Yaller Horse and 


by Arthur N. Chamberlain 


Then Peter Lightfoot Pickens sang to her—by 


by Frazier Hunt 


by Bruce Johns 
by Chester T. 


SAINTED LADIES: What happened when Cameron’s mother saw his love turn into a corroding suspicion because his 


by Helen Topping Miller 


In the third instalment of this novel of the South Seas Heddon anxiously looks on 


ac 


Continued from page 63 


Baltimore. Out of the profits of “The 
Mikado” they bought to Bijou, next 
door to the Gaiety Musée, and there on 
their earlier bills appeared Weber and 
Fields, Montgomery and Stone, the Four 
Cohans, Maggie Cline and others whose 
names are traditional in vaudeville. 

It is in this epoch that George M. 
Cohan made his début as a solo artist. 
His sister Josephine was being featured 
as a dancer. George, known the circuit 
over as the notsiest, most rambunctious 
of all theater youngsters, asked for in- 
dividual billing. 

“What can you do?” asked Albee. 

“I can dance, play the violin and say 
smart give-outs,” replied the boy. 

“I'll put you on for a week and pay 
you what you’re worth,” promised the 
manager. 

Jerry Cohan’s boy George found six 


dollars in his envelop at the end of 


the week. To a stage hand he raged 
about the injustce and the libel on his 
talents. 

“What’s the extra dollar for?” in 


quired the shifter. 
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In the islands Captain Pawley finds a financial crisis awaiting him—by Gordon 


In the second instalment Joyce Whipple’s sinister disappearance plunges the great M. 


by A. E. W. Mason 









A Great Fellow for Ideas — E. F Albee 


T WASN’T easy to denature the acts 
the performers had brought from the 
rutabaga circuits. The humor was stout, 
the innuendos blue, the phrases Rabelai 
sian and the by-plays calculated to release 
inhibitions. Day after day Albee sat in 
the audience ond at the end of each per 
formance called actors into his little offic: 
beside the first entrance. 

“That song will have to come out of 
your act,” he would order or he would de 
lete a shady piece of “business” or a 
suggestive ih 

“But,” the artist would protest, “that 
will ruin the act. Why say, we knock 
them out of their seats and had then 
rolling on the floor in the oil cities a 
the mining towns with that stuff.” 

“No doubt, but you didn’t have 
family audience there. This is Bostor 
in case the fact has escaped you 
remember you are playing not only 
ladies and gentlemen but children. 
know how quick youngsters are to 
tate actors you must or you woul 
be an actor today. You wouldn't w 
a boy or a girl of yours to take you off 
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that song, would you? I want you to 
spread the word up and down the circuits 
that Keith and Albee will tolerate no 
indecencies.” 

“Yeh, says you, but this is only one 
house.” 

“Now, yes. But the way we’re going 
we will have others and the artists, 
maybe, will have extended bookings over 
our own circuit. Furthermore, the other 
houses will pattern after us. Finally 
you'll find your act will get over better 
with clean stuff-—your audiences will 
want you back.” 

In every tank town, in every dingy 
dressing-room in all the “opry” houses of 
the sticks, the “Keith-Albee line of 
chatter” was the most fecund inspiration 
for back-stage witticisms and many and 
varied were the tricks invented to get 
back at the mossbacks. After several 
performers were routed out of their 
dressing-rooms and run down the back 
fire-escapes it was recognized that those 
playing Keith-Albee time would have to 
conform, however ridiculous the regula- 
tions. 


ALBEE'S prophecy about branching 
4% out came true in the following year 
when Keith bought a theater in Provi- 
dence. His faith in his partner found ex- 
»yression in the name of this new house— 
he called it Albee’s. In 1889 they entered 
Philadelphia. 

Their Philadelphia theater, the Bijou 
on Eighth Street, broke into an unusually 
tough neighborhood, tough even for Phila- 
delphia at that time. On one side was a 
shooting gallery, on the other a saloon; 
across the street were several honk-a- 
tonks and otherwise situated in the 
vicinity were brothels. Their friends in 
the show business said that the prosperity 
of the new showmen had gone to their 
heads. A more undesirable location for 
a family theater would strain one to 
imagine. 

Albee went down to put the place on 
its feet. As his first move he carted in 
the usual barrels of soap and deodorants 
that always marked the overture to a 
Keith-Albee opening. After a thorough 
cleansing the house was turned over to 
painters and decorators. Within a short 
time it was open for business. 

To the amazed gaze of the rowdy 
population of the neighborhood Albee 
posted in front of the lobby a man garbed 
in white of shocking spotlessness. He 
carried a pail of glistening whiteness and 
a white mop. Rs the jeering residents 
walked before the entrance this immacu- 
late guardian of the sidewalk mopped up 
tobacco juice emitted in contempt. He 
was the Lastest man on Eighth Street. 

It was another of Albee’s ideas, a piece 
of showmanship. The discussion it 
aroused emphasized the Keith-Albee fanat- 
icism for cleanliness and brought them an 
immediate box-office. Even to this 
questionable neighborhood men did not 
dread to bring their families. The police 


protection essential to this invasion of 


respectability forced a corner honk-a-tonk 
to give way toa drugstore. Another was 
bought out for a grocery store. 
Eventually all the leaseholders of ques- 
tionable places in the adjacent territory 


gave up the unequal contest in disgust. 

The immediate prosperity of the new 
playhouse compelled it within a short 
time to seek a larger theater elsewhere in 
the city. In dismay the new property 
owners offered to help finance a new and 
bigger house on the same site, but progress 
demanded a change to Chestnut Street. 
With the Keith-Albee Theater to its new 
location traveled Evans the druggist, 
Acker, the grocer, and others who had 
found success in the shadow of family en- 
tertainment. Within two years of the 
Eighth Street abandonment the neighbor- 
hood had almost completely relapsed to 
its previous sinfulness. Somewhere in 
this fact is.a theme for moralists. 


LL theatrical success is measured by 
the New York result; this final goal 
has to be captured before an enter yrise 
becomes an institution. Before Keith 
and Albee started for New York most of 
the variety houses had gone vaudeville. 
Keith and Albee braved the Metropolis in 
the summer of 1893. They took over the | 
historic Union Square Theater and in- 
stalled their policy of continuous per- 
formance. F. F. Proctor, their most | 
doughty rival who had entered New York 
five years earlier, within six months after 
the opening of the Union Square made his 
Twenty-Third Street house continuous. 
Thus with the persistent hammering on 
an original idea, Keith and Proctor, soon 
after taking New York, were setting the 
pace in their branch of amusement. 

For nine years the New Englanders had 
worked to impress not only the idea that 
vaudeville, the product of cleansing, was 
a worth-while form of amusement but 
that to enjoy it meant no debasement of 
the intellect. They sought to demon- 
strate its acceptability for all groups of 
people. They had made their purpose 
clear to the great mass of the public but 
those included in the term socia/ world had 
stood aloof. The silk-stocking set culti- 
vated a nice disdain for the continuous— 
all very well for the more or less uncul- 
tured, they attitudinized, but really an 
inferior form of amusement. 

Keith and Albee felt that they deserved 
better, at least of the city that had given | 
vaudeville its inception. They planned | 
all their resources to break down the last | 
bulwark. In brief, they conspired to| 
bring Back Bay to their show. 

First, however, they felt that they should 
give Boston a new home for vaudeville, 
one that would be indicative of its up- 
ward growth and stability. This was de- 
signed not only as a gesture for Boston's 
benefit but to have reflections of the idea 
permeate the whole country. From the 
profits of the other houses $125,000 was 
set aside to provide a fitting temple for 
the new art form. Albee, who had sole 
charge of construction, expanded his 

lans as his hunger for conquest grew. 
Before the paint had dried the Boston 
theater stood in the cost sheets at 
$700,000. | 

A large slice of this unprecedented ex- | 
pense for a theater was spent for the pur- | 
chase of a Corot. Strange, how an im-| 
pression may pervade a man’s whole ex- | 
istence as Corot did that of Albee! The | 
showman, when a boy working for Jordan | 
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UST as easily as using a powder 
puff, you can now remove need- 
less hair from face, arms and 

legs! The secret is Wonderstoen, a 
dainty, rosy disc. You merely hold it 
lightly in your fingers and rotate it 
over the skin. It “erases” needless 
hair, whisks away every trace of fuz- 
ziness, and does it pleasantly and in- 
stantly. Wonderstoen is dry, odorless, 
harmless. No paste to mix, heat or 
spill. No blade or lather. Nothing to 
soil clothing. And it leaves your skin 
soft, smooth and beautifully white 

immaculately freed of needless hair. 


‘ Wonderstoen is so dainty, so simple 


it can be carried in your bag, ready for 
instant use. Sold on a money-back 
guarantee. At drug and department 
stores, $1.25. 


Orrer: Try Wonderstoen and be de- 
lighted. Remarkable as it is, it costs only $1.35 
by mail. To convince you, a coupon, with a 
money-back guarantee, is provided. Just mail 
it with $1.35 and Wonderstoen will be prompt- 
ly sent to you! Free booklet on request. 
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BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 

Dept. M5—500 Fifth Ave., New York 

I enclose $1.35, for which please send me a Bellin’s 
Wonderstoen. If not satisfied, I can return it and my 
money will be refunded. 

Name 


Address 


City State 


HELEIN'S 


“Wonderstoen 


HAIR THIS SATE. DAINTY WAY 
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ind Marsh’s department store, had seen 
one of the finest examples of the French 
mpressionist’s art in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. Its spell gripped him, he 
was soothed by its somber tints, he felt a 
trange uplift from its whole aspect. 
lime after time he exposed himself to its 
witchery. 

As his Boston theater grew around him 
he felt that at last he had found a fitting 
repository for a Corot and he bought the 
best he could find. Of the many ideas 
that had surged upon him in his theatrical 
career this was and is the one that gave 
the highest satisfaction. He was almost 
jealous of the furore it created, not only in 
art circles but in the world ot the theater. 
4 showman, however, must remain a 
slave to his ideas. 

The echoes of this unheard-of act by 
a theater manager reverberated to the 
sacred circle of Back Bay—the objective 
of the new Keith-Albee attack. Mrs. 
Jack Gardner was the bell-wether of the 
exclusive Bostonians. Whither she went, 
went also the guardians of the Mayflower 
tradition—and in the minds of snobs there 
was no more ultimate destination. Mrs. 
Gardner from her home in the Fenway 
dictated all artistic impulses. The Fine 
Arts Museum, the Philharmonic, the 
opera, the theater—all hungered for her 
nod of endorsement. 

Albee for his opening night engaged 
Philharmonic musicians for his orchestra, 
his Corot hung above the main entrance, 
Gobelin tapestries were discernible in the 
soft lights of the lobby. The stage was 
set purposely for Mrs. Jack ¢ ‘ardner. She 
came, gave her august approval and all 
Boston fought to get in. t was a social 
triumph, yes, but the consequences tor 
Keith-Albee were far greater than this 
petty victory. 

Vaudeville forthwith was lifted to a 
pinnacle from which it could look un- 
abashed upon its theater 
Clean entertainment, family entertain- 
ment had been made universal in appeal. 
he ideas, the investment and the effort 
given to this initial bid for high favor were 
repaid many times over. The example 
had many reflections upon the theater in 


associates. 


general. 

Dating from the opening of the Boston 
theater is the evolution that has given 
this country the most magnificent theaters 
of the world. Albee’s skilful application 


of other arts has had ts influe nce for good 


taste upon every new theatrical structure. 
In other theaters of Keith-Albee owner 

p th builder of the Boston plavhouse 

has remained true to his primary love tor 

Corot and one may find canvases by this 

" ter 1th Albee in Pri vidence, 

Keit! Palac ind Keith’s Fordham in 
New y rk na the Al bec in Brooklyn. 
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talities and the risibilities of their audi- 
ences. The weeding and the winnowing 
of material, the insatiable demand for 
novelty, the necessity for instant demon- 
stration of ability developed an integral 
technique that carved greater careers for 
vaudevillians in drama, musical comedy 
or motion pictures. 

Also the patronage accorded to vaude- 
ville brought to the houses of this branch 
the foremost actors of the last thirty 
years. In 1887 when Keith and Albee 
presented the first dramatic sketch in the 
continuous the legitimate looked upon 
vaudeville with sneering condescension. 
As the irresistible bait of applause and 
dollars was held out to the stars of the 
stage they put aside their artistic scruples 

as they would explain it—and strutted 
the vaudeville time. The Divine Sarah 
cherished to her last curtain call the re- 
sponse that vaudeville audiences gave her 
on her several tours of the Keith-Albee 
houses. 

Albee did not put all his organization’s 
money in the front of the house. To keep 
faith with his artists that he would pro- 
vide them accommodations in his theater 
equal to those of a first-class hotel he 
fitted up well-lighted and completely 
equipped dressing-rooms. One of his 
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ideas that he has clung to persistently is 
that if his actors are to be self-respecting 
and respectable they should not be 
thwarted by their environment. In this 
matter he changed the whole back-alley 
complex of the actor. : 


AS TIME went on other theaters were 
_ added to the Keith-Albee string, 
houses built according to the new tradition 
or acquired and re modeled. New circuits 
were amalgamated or purchased by the 
prospe rous organization. One ot these, 
the theaters owned by Percy G. Williams, 
was taken over for six million dollars in 
1912. The absorption or affiliation of 
other groups, the Mast one running into 
one hundred million dollars, finally made 
Keith-Albee the largest theatrical organ- 

ation known to the history of the stage. 


9? 


This constant welding has unified the 
theaters and the actors appearing in them 
to the policies formulated back in Boston 
by the two New England consciences. It 
is possible now for a popular vaudevillian 
to play in Keith-Albee time for eight years 
without repeating his appearance in any 
house. 

Today the vagabondage of the old 
variety artist does not exist for the vaude- 
villian. Keith-Albee book, own, control 
and manage five hundred theaters. Their 
affiliations give them partial supervision 
over two hundred other houses. A daily 
average of two million persons derive 
their entertainment from this chain and 
submit themselves with enthusiasm to 
amusement that comes to them as un- 
polluted as vigilant managers through- 
out the country can make it. Certainly in 
these days when censorship as a public 
measure 1s urged for other forms of amuse- 
ment there is a tribute in this fact for not 
only the managers but the actors and the 
public they serve. 

Nor can it be contended that the art 
of the actor has been subdued through 
the restrictions imposed by E. F. Albee. 
Vaudeville has contributed Rosa Ponselle 
to grand opera; Chaplin, Will Rogers, 
Langdon, Keaton and W. C. Fields to 
motion pictures; ninety-five per cent of 
the star or featured players in musical 
comedy and many of the leaders in the 
legitimate. It is well to observe, too, that 
those who were nurtured in vaudeville 
and have gone into other fields have 
rarely backslid from the standards im- 
posed in that school. 

The vast machine that governs ten 
thousand performers is handled today by 
Edward F. Albee from his office above 
the Palace Theater just as it was forty- 
three years ago when he conducted the 
affairs of the Bijou Theater in Boston 
from his desk between the wings. He has 
the same keen perception for audience 
interest and from his present magnificent 
suite his mandates issue with an authority 
that brooks no violation. On the call- 
boards of all his theaters orders like this 
appear from time to time: 


Profanity will not be tolerated in any form. 
The Lord’s name must not be taken in vain. 
Obscenity will result in instant cancellation. 


These testify that the New England 
conscience after a half-century given to 
the theater still is hitting on every cylin 
der. And the showman speaks, too, 
through edicts like these: 


Mother-in-law jokes must go. 

The day of the green-whiskered comedian 
is past. Be up-to-date. 

Alleged fun at the expense of any race w 
not be permitted. Not even Jewish comedians 
will be permitted to make thrusts against their 
coreligionists. The Scotch comedy lines hav 
about run their course. 

Artists will not poke fun against policeme: 
public officials or others who conscientious 
are trying to perform their duty. 

Lines bearing on racial or religious a! 
mositvy must under no circumstances form 


part of any act. 


These and like restrictions are dictat« 
by Albee. His reasoning is that of a go 
citizen and a careful manager. 
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“The area of comedy is wide enough,” 
ie says, ““to give full and sufficient scope 
to the talents of any artists without being 
jestructive. All humor aimed at the al- 
leged weaknesses of persons or groups is 
lestructive. There is sufficient outlet for 
iny comedian on the side of constructive- 
ness. We have kept a constructive goal 
n sight ever since Mr. Keith and I be- 
came partners and we have had sufficient 
evidence that neither are we depriving 
our audiences nor limiting our actors in 
nforcing these rules. It is not boastful- 
ness for me to say that these rules have 
expanded the natural gifts of artists 
rather than cramped them. The success 
of our graduates in the other branches of 
theatricals demonstrates the soundness of 
this policy.” 

The founder of the Keith-Albee com- 
bination died fourteen years ago. Last 
\ugust Albee laid the cornerstone to his 
monument—the B. F. Keith Memorial 
Theater in Boston, the third vaudeville 


palace given to this city of their begin- | 
nings. As he placed in the box the first 
hand-bill Albee said: 

“IT built this theater as a memorial to | 
him whom I consider the greatest man for 
— ever lived in the show 
yusiness. 





—=—= -— 
ILLIONS loved and laughed 
at the quaint buffooneries 
of the little etbenn clown. 
But only a few saw the notice of his 
tragic death by his own hand. 


MARCELLINE 
by Arthur N. Chamberlain 


is the real story of his defeat by a 
public that had crowned him King 
of Jesters. | 
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You Can Be Educated—But Not 
Wm College 


Continued from page 29 


missed. Just facts! No breadth of view. 
No interpretation. Nostimulation. Just 
tacts! 

Now it is a crime to write for the young 
i book on geology like that. It is quite 
kely to close their minds to the subject 
forever afterward. It is a crime to do 
this because the story of our earth is a 
lelightful, marvelous story and since we 
live upon it we should know about it. 
Nor is this criticism meant for the great 
geologists—the great pathfinders—who 
are showing the way through this young 
fascinating branch of science. Their 
business is to delve and to dig and they 
are doing it—some of them beautifully. 
Writing is no part of their business. We 
are under great obligations to them if 
they consent to write at all. But men 
who write text-books are supposed to be 
able to write, even though they cannot 
do so. For them there is no excuse. If 
they cannot write let them make way 
for somebody who can. There is still less 
excuse for those who choose such books 
for college courses. If they know no 
better than to choose as they do—which 
presumably they do not—they are in the 
wrong place. Perhaps the ones who 
choose are mostly to blame. Poor 
writers could not write if there were no 
colleges that would use their books. 
However the blame may be apportioned, 
it is the innocent young student who is 
injured. He goes out into the world believ- 


ng that geology is a dull forbidding sub- 
ject. 


STRONOMY, the oldest and grandest 
of the sciences, is still alive because 
the men who write about it for college 
tudents have not yet been able to kill it. 
But they have got it reeling. They are in 
the process of doing it to death just as 


other men have all but done to death 
geology. They are putting husks into 
covers and calling them _ text-books. 
They are giving all the facts while leaving 
out nearly everything that would make 
the facts interesting. They are bearing 
heavily upon the mathematical end of the 
subject, which is a good end upon which | 
to bear if the student wishes to sets an | 
astronomer. But how many who study | 
astronomy wish to become astronomers? | 
Not one in ten thousand. What is 
sought by the great mass of students who 
study astronomy and geology is not 
knowledge that would make them as- 
tronomers and geologists but something 
that will release their own pent-up powers 
of imagination. They want the main 
facts but they want their significance re- 
vealed by strong suggestive illumination. 
Who cares when merely the statement is 
made that “‘Each fixed star is a sun and 
perhaps some of the suns have planets 
circling about them which we cannot see 
because of the extreme distance between 
us and them”? Who could be expected to 
become very excited about that? But 
suppose the same story be told in a differ- 
ent way. Suppose it be said that a tele- 
scope of moderate power reveals ten mil- 
lion stars, each a sun like our own which 
has eight planets circling about it, three of 
which may be iahabieed and one of which 
certainly is. Let us suppose that among 
these distant planets the conditions which 
make possible human life are not so nu- 
merous as they are in our solar system 
and that instead of one out of eight being 
inhabited only one in a hundred is cap- 
able of creating and supporting human 
life. How many of these planets, then, 
may be inhabited? One hundred thousand. 

Is that interesting? That is the way 
Camille Flammarion, the great French 
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My great evening 
at home 


When a man comes home after a bad 
day with a blue-black grouch like 
mine—and then spends one of the 
best evenings at home he ever had 
he owes it to other men to tell how 
he did it. 


I don’t read many books. I just 
haven’t the time. But as the boss 
went out tonight he dropped a book 
on my desk. “Dip into this,” he said, 
“if you want to forget your troubles.” 
I laughed, but I brought the book 
home. After dinner I sat down in my 
easy chair, still feeling grouchy, and 
filled my pipe. I opened the book and 
began to read . At half past 
twelve I was still going, and I wouldn’t 
have laid that book down if the 
house caught fire. What a story! And 
what a cowboy this “Nevada”’ was. 
Zane Grey certainly knows his West— 
and how he can write! When I turned 
the last page I felt as though I’d been 
out in those mountains myself riding 
the danger trails with “Nevada.” 
Maybe you don’t read books often— 
but don’t miss this one. It will make 
a new man of you. 


e ” 


by ZANE GREY 


King of Western Story Writers 


$2. At All Bookstores or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 EF. 33d Street, New York 
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He knew how to 
write. He knew how to pump the blood 
vy facts. Dealing 
does with things forever so 
from the reach of man, the 


yut if. 


of imagination into Nis da! 


of it 1s, for the average person, next 





to useless provided it be not taught in 
such r as to arouse the imagination. 
Astronomy ts nothing to most of us If it 


be not an invitation to send our minds 
whizzing away to the far hone star. Ex- 
yn and time- 


pt for purposes of navig ) 


gat 
reckoning it te nothing if it * not a revela- 
tion to man of the immensity of space 
and of his own small importance in the 
I have never been the 


vears ago, I first read 


schen e of things. 


Same man since, 


Flammarion. At night, summer and 
winter, | go out into my little sleeping 
porch, two sides of which are open, and 
spend the last fifteen or twenty minutes of 


my day lying in bed looking at the stars. 

In summer, while the crickets chirp I see 
j 

thes listant suns Dbiinking down at me 


through the hazy humid air. In winter, 
when frost has cleared the atmosphere | 
all their glory. I see them 
many meaningless arc-lights 
stationed in the starry vault, but as cen- 
tral points oan thousands of which 
may be planets upon which there is life. 
I pick out a star and wonder whether cir- 
cling somewhere darkly around it is a 
planet like our own upon which some 
thrilled man is looking from his sleeping- 
yorch at our sun and wondering whe +, it 
vas a planet upon which there is life. To 
the day of my death I shall be indebted 
to Flammarion for opening one of the 
doors of my drowsy mind and letting my 
imagination escape. Thanks to what he 
and some others have done, never again 
shall I be earthbound. I am no longer a 
citizen merely of the earth. I am a citi- 
zen of the universe. And so is everybody 
who has the great good fortune to come 
across those who have the knowledge and 
the skill with which to unlock the doors 


that imprison human minds. 


HE greatest service that one human 

being can perform for another is to 
unleash that other’s own potentialities. 
Ihe purpose ot unleashing them ts to en- 
able him to project his mental tentacles 
to their full length into his environment. 
These tentacles are the roots upon which 
we depend to gather the substance to 
maintain our intellectual pox We can 
ao with ourselves if we will, a greater or 
lesser extent, what ser sang did with the 
California walnut-tree. Left to its own 
devices, the roots of the California wal- 
getting the maximum 


nut, intent upon 
climate that was often 


of moisture 1 a 


long drv, covered a great area but did not 
leeply into the ground. Burbank 

the California walnut with the 
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for gathering the substances of life. 

He upon whose mind some similar oper- 
ation is not performed is in for a dry and 
painful time a little later in the season. 
\\ hen-the spring showers of youth are 
ended and a hot summer of maturity / 
begins he will feel the lack of a large | 
deeply penetrating system of mental 
roots. He will begin to discover that life 
is a hot and painful thing and, as such, he 
will begin to lose interest in it. The only} 
real purpose of education is to prevent 
such a catastrophe. And education, as 
we understand it and as the schools and 
colleges practise it, doesn’t do it. 

Educ: ition, as schools and colleges sup- 
ply it, fails because in most of its aspects 
it is what we have asked for but should 
not have. We ask for education to the 
end that it may make us materially suc- 


cessful. Probably no other single motive 
s behind so many washwomen who are 
denying themselves the comforts of life in 


order that their sons may later get an 
abundant supply of its luxuries. It is a 
motive so sordid that no decent educa- 
tional institution can stomach it, vet it 1s 
so widespread that college presidents feel 
compelled now and then to declare that it 
is no part of a university’s business to 
teach anybody how to buy and sell soap 
or anything else ata srofit. 

They might as well talk to the moon. 
People are obsessed with the idea that the 
expenditure of four years in the acquisi- 
tion of what is called education means a 
soft graft ever afterward with plenty 
of capacity to make money. The truth, 
of course, is that if one is really educated 
he is less likely to accumulate money 
than if he is not. The truly educated 
know, as did Thoreau, that money costs 
too much to justify anybody in buying 
much of it. Such persons can do too 
much with their time in other ways to 
make it seem profitable to them to sell 
more of it than is necessary for cash. 
Almost any smart driving roughneck i is a 
better accumulator of money than a wise 
man. Money cannot do much toward the 
sroduction of human happiness, anyway. 
t is only because most persons have so 
little wealth that they believe a mountain 
of it would be highly desirable. 

What we really need is not much money 
but much leisure. No people ever 
amounted to a great deal who did not 
have a leisure class. Only the very exce 
tional man can use his head ssleadidly 
so long as his hands are chained to a job. 
England has long led the world in certain 
intellectual particulars because she has 
long had a pa who had time to think. 
Not all of them did, but the ones who saw 
their opportunity produced all that En- 
has to show in literature, science 
and art. It should be the aim of every 
country to produce a leisure class as large 
as its entire population. I mean that 
everybody, after his work is done, should 
have a very great deal of time to himself 
and in his youth should be taught how to 
make profitable use of it. 


gland 


UCH are the facts. The great driving 
force behing the hordes who storm 


| the doors of colleges is the belief that edu- 


cation means material success. Of course 


they are doomed to disappointment. If 
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they would but look about them they 
could know before they entered that r 
cultural course they can take is likely t 
add a dollar to their incomes. But Tien 
don’t know it and they rush in. A little 
later a good many of them rush out with 
a boot at their coat- tails. The rest of 
them, in due time, come out and spend the 
rest of their lives wondering what went 
wrong with them in college. Why had not 
an education made them “successful”- 
big merc hants, captains of industry, finan- 
ciers? They went to college to get “white 
collar jobs, 2s only to discov er some years 
later that white collars were about all 
they did get. 

Of course it is everyone’s right to find 
as congeni: il means as he can of earning 
his living. The point is that to seek edu- 
cation as a means of achieving materi al 
success is no more rational than it would 
be to go to a dry-goods store to buy a dog. 
Education is a jewel that must be loved, 
if at all, for itself alone. It is not a knife 
with which to cut into anybody’s money- 
bags. I am not speaking now, of course, 
of schools in which engineering, ’ law, medi- 
cine and similar subjects are ‘taught. 


N ADDITION to their various other 

reasons for going to college, a great 
many students go that they may forever 
afterward wear the equivalent of some 
sort of badge of honor and distinction and 
move in more select circles than they 
would otherwise have been able to enter. 
It is astonishing how many men cannot 
engage in more than fifteen minutes of 
easy conversation without mentioning 
that they have been to college. Men of 
sense don’t, of course, but the number 
who do are approximate indicators of the 
number who es no sense. 

If it be true that each of our skulls is a 
great hall in which our ancestors are 
gathered, it may also be true that each of 
us has an idiot ancestor who, if not early 
caught and strangled, is likely to hop out 
at inopportune moments and degrade us 
m the eyes of guests. The name of that 
[idiot is “Snobbery.”” He wants to jo! 
jevery organization that will let him in, 
‘be the Supreme King of as many of then 
as penal wear badges and uniforms, 
march in parades—and go to college. 

He finds the srmesphere of even ou 
greatest places of learning by no means 
uncongenial. I have lately read a book or 
a certain phase of science by a Harvard 
professor, which for sneering reeking 
snobbery exceeds anything that has com 
to my attention for many a day. The 
gentleman, it would seem, was torn by 
conflicting emotions. His vanity caused 
him to wish to « lisplay his attainments, 
which were by no means inconsiderat 
But his petty egotism, his colossal s 
of superiority and his caste feeling mad 
it almost impossible for him to add: 


human beings at all. 

I should prefer a son of mine to re« 
his education on an ash-wagon than t 
such a man—provided the son did 
have enough sense to laugh at hi 
structor. He might survive 
wagon and move on to better things, 
four years with a snob might well b 
undoing. Because nobody who is a sn 
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can be very happy. Happiness cannot be 
gained by shutting the world out. It 
can be gained only & letting the world in, 
to the end that we may feel the flow of 
its pulse and the eee of its life. 
Moreover, every snob knows in his heart 
that he is a fake. He knows he really is 
not so much, anyway, and that, further- 
more, he is taking an undignified and a 
ridiculous posture. 

So far as my knowledge of college pro- 
fessors goes, most of them feel their oats 
rather more than less. Few of them 
leave one to wonder long as to whether 
they believe they belong to a superior 
class. How much of this feeling drips 
down upon the students and soaks in is 
another question. Apparently a great 
many do not go undrenched. There is 
more truth than applesauce in the old 
joke that “You can always tell a Harvard 
man—but not much.” Only all of the 
burden should not be put upon Harvard 
men. Snobbery, the idiot ancestor and 
his cousin Conceit, bob up in many places. 


DUCATION should be measured by 
the same yardstick that may prop- 
erly be used to measure every other hu- 
man activity. Does it increase the happi- 
ness of those who are supposed to be edu- 
cated? If education cannot do this it is 
not worth having. So far as we know, 
life is desirable only to the extent that 
it is enjoyable. It may be said that life 
is for the purpose of developing our souls, 
but that is speculation. It may be true, 
but if it is we don’t know it. All we know 
is that if we are happy we are glad we are 
alive and if we are not we find life dull 
and uninteresting. As a matter of fact 
the search for happiness is the only under- 
taking that has behind it a grain of sense. 
Everything else is foolish. Everything 
else is beside the point. If we cannot be 
happy we might better not be at all. 

And we can, if we know how, be happy. 
It is all a matter of knowing. The only 
purpose of education is to show us where 
the road begins and how to follow it. 
The only purpose of education is to teach 
us how to get the most happiness. out of 
life. That and that only. If ignorance 
were bliss every school and college in the 
world should be burned. 

Perhaps no system of education could 
be so utterly worthless that it could not 
increase happiness at all. But every sys- 
tem of education is poor that accomplishes 
little when it might accomplish much. If 
what we call education were based upon 
correct principles we might expect to see 
upon our planet quite a sprinkling of very 
happy people—college men and women 
who in their own lives were demonstrat- 
ing that education had taught them how 
to make the most out of their lives. Who- 
ever tries to find college graduates by 
searching for happy faces will need good 
eyes. Some of them are happy and some 
of them are not. 

Whether a person is happy seems to be 
largely dependent upon whether he has 
been fortunate enough to stumble upon 
the right road. That is left to chance 
which should be left to intelligent plan- 
ning. But schools and colleges don’t 
plan. They conduct no courses on the art 
of living. Once or twice a year the presi- 


dent of a college may mention the sub- 
ject, but nobody pays much attention to 
it because the manner in which it is neg- 
lected the rest of the time suggests that 
it is not regarded as of much importance. 
It is relegated to a place under the stairs 
when it Should be on the front seat all the 
time. It is seldom mentioned, notwith- 
standing the fact that no subject should 
ever be mentioned that has not some 
bearing upon it. If education be not for 
the purpose of teaching us how to assume 
and maintain the right attitude toward 
life it has no purpose. It is that or 
nothing. Once born, what we’ve got to do 
is to live. Not merely to breathe but to 
live! To get something out of life worth 
having. To get the most out of life. 


ND what do we get—we who have 
. within us such great potentialities 
for happiness; we who are surrounded 
with such an abundance of the raw mate- 
rials out of which happiness can be made? 








We get so little that few men aid wo- 
men more than fifty years of age would 
care to live their lives over again. If one| 
does not believe this let him ask some of| 
his friends who are more than fifty. We 
clutch at life, yet we are tiring of it. As) 
Voltaire said of human beings of his day, | 
we cling to the hope of another life but 
don’t know what to do with this one. It 
is too hard. Novelty has worn off.| 
Everything is a bore. The good wine| 
has been drawn and only the dregs remain.| 

What is the matter? The matter is| 
that we are trying to live through a dry| 
time on short roots that penetrate only| 
a little into the soil. What do we mean by| 
“dry time”? We mean the period after| 
the zest of youth has subsided. What do| 
we mean by “roots”? We mean our capa-| 
city to reach out for, get and assimilate} 
the facts, ideas, suggestions and what-not| 
that, if brought into contact with a de-| 
veloped brain, would set it comfortably| 
to purring. And what do we mean by| 
“soul”? We mean knowledee—every- 
thing in the universe that there is to know.| 

To change the metaphor, he who, as| 
youth passes, runs his happiness ashore| 
does so because there is not enough water! 
under him. When he was rian, clung| 
to the coast when he should have set his! 
course for the deep sea. Every well per- 
son who confesses a lack of interest in the! 
world thereby admits that he knows little 
about it. No one can be interested in 
what he does not know. Given health, a 
decent amount of leisure and some under- 
standing of how to live, happiness should 
steadily increase so long as strength holds 
out. Youth is really a time of torment. 
A time of blundering. A time of painful 
as with the new thing 
called /ife. Age brings experience and 
should bring wisdom. It cannot fail to 
bring wisdom if the experience has been| 
of the right kind. 

The business of education is to see that| 
the experience shall be of the right kind. 
Education as we know it builds a big 

| 





engine for our motor car but leaves o 

the steering-wheel and supplies no road-| 
— Youths who go no farther than| 
high schools or grade schools have smaller! 











engines but otherwise are no worse off.| 
Without steering-gear or road-maps they’ 
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Finish this 


INISH this drawing of the 

girl dancing, and send it to 
us. It’s fun! If you like to 
draw, you should by all means train 
and develop your talent. Good 
drawings and designs for advertise- 
ments, posters, booklets, cata- 
logs, etc. are a necessity to modern 
advertising, and men and women 
with ability to make them are 
well paid. 


Test Your Art 
Ability Free 


When we receive your drawing, 
we will send you a correct print of 
the complete original drawing, 
and also our Art Ability Ques- 
tionnaire. This interesting test 
reveals your natural sense of 
design, color, proportion, per- 
spective, etc. i will be criti- 
cized by Federal instructors, and 
you will be frankly told what your 
score is. 


Learn in Your Spare 
Time at Home 


The Federal Course has trans- 
formed hundreds of amateurs in- 
to successful Commercial Artists 
earning $2000, $4000, $5000, and 
$6000 a year—some much more. 
Federal Training is thorough, 
practical, gives you the finest of 
personal criticism, and _ brings 
you to the earning point in the 
shortest possible time. Send us 
your drawing, and be sure to 
write your name, 

address, age and 

occupation in the 


1810 Federal Schools Bidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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off for somewhe re, Dut neither they 
nor tructors know just where. 
Of for the glorious city of “Success.” 
Where is it? Oh, somewhere below the 
horizon! Over at the end of the rainbow! 
Some reach what they believe to be the 
itv only to discover that it has been out- 
rageously overadvertised and misadver- 
tised. Others, without getting anywhere, 
leave their bleaching bones along the way. 
\ tew stumble upon a little hamlet of 
which they had never heard, only to dis- 
cover that it was really the place they 
were looking for all the time. 





tne! In 
















A STRONG indication that education 
= is off on the w rong toot 1S the tact 
that it is uninteresting. Few children 
like to go to s¢ hool. kew students like 
to go to college. The only reason they 
stay in is because they cannot get out. 
Some are kicked out because they are 
said to be dull or unwilling to work. No 
tudent should ever be kicked out of any 
lace of learning. If he is uninterested in 
Vis studies and will not work, better kick 
out the man who wrote the text-books 
that are supplied to him or the instructor 
who is failing to teach him. At least give 
the student different books on different 
subjects and a different teac her. Take a 
leaf from the book of merchants who say, 
“The customer 1s always right” and Say, 
“The student is always right.” The 
student needs education. He knows what 
interests him and his teacher doesn’t. 

The fault may be the manner in which 
the subject is presented or it may be the 
subject itself. Or the student’s mind 
may not yet have unfolded to the point 
where he is prepared to receive the sub- 
ject. Whatever the reason, the student’s 
wishes should be respec ted. Methods of 
teaching that don’t reach him should be 
changed. Subjects that don’t interest 
him should be abandoned—for the time 
heing at any rate. The student’s right to 
be interested should always be respec ted. 
It is proof of cowardice, ignorance and 
arrogance to drop a student from college 
because of his unwillingness to study 





























things that, as they are presented to him, 





tail to arouse interest. 
Che accusation of laziness and incapac 
itv is but a shield behind which it ts 
vught to hide the stupidity of the text- 








woman at another address in the city. 






\W were mutually surprised to recognize 















ich other once again. 
In the smaller towns, although there are 
) arson gangs, it 1s easily pos ible to hire 
one to set a fire tor fifty or a hundred 
llars. 4 good many such people are 
] birds. One of the first things an ad 
! t ) i picrous fire is to find 
t wh ft tow mediately after the 
fire. Incendiaries are all more or less alike 
P they are apt t in im com 
t ve town. Another peculiar 
wut t tvpe of lal that 
' S ther t t to his 
{ rf Ih tipula that s« r 











A Five Insurance 


book writer and the instructor. No 
youth or adult who is worth his salt will 
ever study a subject that he dislikes. He 
intuitively knows, if his teachers do not, 
that there are other subjects he would 
like and that he would better devote his 
time to them. One of Edison’s sons, 
when he was in high school a few years 
ago, hated it and his father publicly com- 
mented on the fact. Inasmuch as the 
lad’s name was Edison none of his teach- 
ers arose to explain that probably some- 
thing was wrong with I boy’s head. 
Nor was there anything the matter with 
the boy. Having bumped up against 
what educators call education, he had only 
lustily cried out to his father that it was 
“the bunk.” 

One dull subject that 1s stressed in 
every school and college is mathematics. 
|The science of mathematics has been de- 
‘veloped to a point where it is said to be 
ten thousand years in advance of our 
commercial requirements. The average 
erson gets along very well on what cj 
learned in grammar school and forgets the 
rest. Nevertheless, mathematics is in- 
sisted upon as mental discipline and for 
its general tonic effect upon the mind. 
I read recently of a woman who said that 
whenever she was tired nothing so much 
refreshed her as an excursion of twenty 
minutes or so into the depths of trigo- 
nometry. There cannot be many suc 
women, however, or the ice-cream busi- 
ness would not be so good. 

Now the mind needs discipline. It 
needs to be taught how to concentrate 
and it needs to be exercised. Granted 
that mathematics does each of these 
things, why ask students to sharpen 
their mental teeth upon the iron ball of 
mathematics when there are so many 
bones around with meat upon them? No 
student gets anything out of mathematics 
except mental discipline. There is no 
other product. When he has finished he 
is no wiser than he was before; no better 
able to get happiness; no better able to 
make the most of life. Why not get men- 
tal discipline in a way that will also give 
us a better understanding of life and a 
more nearly correct attitude toward 

it? 

There are a thousand or more ways that 
this can be done. As an example, let 
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Continued trom page 39 

thing be saved. I recently got a fellow 
who had been hired to fire a house and 
barn. I asked him if he had not been in- 
structed to save something. He said: 
“Yes. The man said, ‘Be sure to save 
the padlock on the barn. It’s a good one 
and I don’t want to lose it.’ ” 

Gamblers do not set fires or have fires. 
Neither do sporting women. One reason, 
of course, 1s that most fires occur in the 
Even so, if people of either of 
these classes have fires they tell about 
them truthfully. Paradoxically enovgh, 
they are the most truthful of all people. 
There is more honor among sporting 
women than among a good many women 


9 


night. 


anyone who would increase the pitch of 
his forehead a trifle proceed to write as 
good an essay as he can upon the subject: 
“Why the Golden Rule Is Endorsed by 
Everybody and Practised by Nobody,” 
notwithstanding its obvious advantages 
as a rule of social conduct. Let him not 
drop the subject with the remark that 
“‘Human selfishness is at fault.’”” Let him 
go about the task as if everything he held 
dear were dependent upon his ability 
to give a correct answer. Let him con- 
centrate until the light of his brain 
reaches as far into the subject as it can. 
After he has completed his essay let him 
take a few weeks to discover wherein he 
can strengthen it—and then write it all 
over. By the time he has done this he 
will know that he has had some mental 
discipline. And his mind will have been 
turned in a profitable direction. 


T WOULD seem as if some persons by 
virtue of temperament and sheer luck 
find their way through the woods in 
which most of us become lost—and 
achieve happiness. If educators were 
more nearly alert they would take note 
of the fact that the accidental finding of 
a path is proof that there is a path. The 
business of education is to show it to 
everybody. It doesn’t do it. 

The only thing that really matters to 
you in this world is the state of that little 
mass of mystery in your skull that we call 
your brain. You can never see it. You 
can never touch it. In a way, it is to you 
the most inaccessible thing in the world. 
In another way, it is the most accessible. 
A whisper can reach it while the lips of 
the whisperer are still moving. 

The success or failure of your whole 
adventure upon earth is dependent upon 
what you do with the little gray monarch 
that is enthroned under your skull. It is 
the only hope of happiness you have 
and all you need. You can do so little for 
it that your life will bump and jolt like 
an overladen airplane that cannot get off 
the ground. Or by a wise plan of educa 
tion, you can do so much that your hap- 
piness, once under way, will gracefully 
and steadily rise like a Lindbergh, until 
at a satisfactory height and upon an 
even keel it wings its way toward life's 
end. 


“Ad; uster lalks 


of irreproachable reputation that I have 
had to deal with. 

Most incendiary fires occur in winter 
because they can easily be attributed to 
overheated stoves or furnaces. There are 
many methods of setting fires. Som 
of them are novel. One man put a lot of 
trash in his basement, then he put a cat 
down there and tied her to a lighted lamp. 
After that he turned some mice loose and 
went away. The place caught fire al 
right. But that was an unusual cat—she 
got through the window with the evidence 
still tied to her tail. 

A tree-spray is often used to spray 
gasoline all over the property. Ther 
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everything gets going at once. Filling 
fire-extinguishers with gasoline and at- 
tempting to put the fire out with them 
or so they say—is not uncommon. It 
takes an expert to fill sausage-links with 
gasoline. Candles are good because they 
can be timed, set in saturated refuse, 
lighted—and a man can be forty miles 
away in these days of automobiles with 
a complete alibi before the fire even 
starts. A candle burns up completely— 
which is more than can be said for an 
electric-light globe, turned on and buried 
in saturated rubbish. 


HESE may appear to be encourag- 

ing instructions, but it is not a good 
plan to take up incendiarism as a pro- 
fession. For one thing, if a man gets 
away with one successful fire he cannot 
help himself—he has to have another. It 
is easy money. He may get away with 
the second, but it is like betting—he can 
not leave it alone. There is a third, per- 
haps a fourth, before he gets caught. But 
in the end he gets caught, and that means 
from one to twenty years of life imprison- 
ment or death, according to the state in 
which the fire occurs and the seriousness 
of the crime. 


Another thing is that insurance com- 
—— have waked up. They used to pay 
osses without investigation or with only 
cursory inspection at most. But the fire 
waste became so alarming that they be 
gan to inv estigate. They discovered that 
more than thirty per cent of the losses 
they had been paying were incendiary. 
There are no risk settlements any more 
and the inspection becomes more and 
more rigid. Today it takes a clever crook 
indeed to set a satisfactory fire. 

There are many clauses by way of self- 
protection in a standard fire-insurance 
policy which easily can be violated. How- 
ever, there is no clause in an insurance 
contract that need worry the innocent 
assured. The company does not take ad- 
vantage of technical violation in a straight 
loss. It is only when a crooked loss occurs 
that it takes advantage of every jot and 
tittle. All this is the reason why the fire 
insurance adjuster must be first of all a 
detective, even to the point of packing a 
.45, which he frequently has to use. 
There are too many people who are 
afficted with “an acute case of double 
duplex spontaneous combustion or 
matchalorum,” as a friend of mine puts 
ft. 


Sc 


The Story of Your Cav 


Continued from page 19 


Buick—this one that I walked alongside 
of while it was being born out at Flint 
the other day. 

“What in the world are you going to do 
with all these cars?” I asked the official 
who was showing me about. “They’re 
making almost five million motor cars in 
this country this year. The whole in- 
dustry will overproduce and go broke.” 

He shook his eed and cian 

“We've just got a good running start,” 
he slowly answered. “We haven't begun 
to get near the saturation point here in 
America alone—and this country is but 
ten per cent of the world’s possible future 
art Why, our export business is 
just beginning to really open up! In the 
newer countries of the world—in South 
America for instance — motor cars and 

ood roads will make it unnecessary to 
Build great and expensive railroad sys- 
tems. The public wealth thus saved will 
be turned into motor cars—and that 
means American motor cars. No one can 
build cars comparable to our American 
ones. Our mechanical perfection is our 


true American art. We express our- 
selves, our imagination, our genius in 
great efficient production.” 

Maybe he’s right. Maybe, at best, 
our old-fashioned artists can only chroni 
cle what these men of a new age are 
dreaming and doing. 

An hour later a Buick car rolled me 
back through the lovely Michigan twi 
light along the same road that the Little 
Dreamer with the famous name _ had 
jostled and banged and coughed the first 
Buick over just twenty-five years ago. 

I had to pinch myself to make sure that 
this wasn’t all just a dream. 





The Chrysler will be the 
next car whose intimate ‘‘ per- 
sonal’ story will be told by 
Frazier Hunt in the next is- 


sue of McCriure's. 














erfect 
Sight 
ithout 
Glasses 


Throw Away Your Glasses 
and See Better 


Correct errors of vision without spec- 
tacles. Thousands have discarded 
glasses through simple home treatment. 
No medicine, no apparatus. No danger. 
Dr. Bates’ amazing book, giving full in- 
structions, sent on 5 days’ FREE TRIAL. 


RACTICALLY every known eye trouble, 
even partial blindness, has been benefited 
and entirely cured, simply by discarding 


glasses and practising a simple new method of eye- 
training discovered by Dr. William H. Bates. Far- 
sight, near-sight, astigmatism, cross-eyes, squint, 
cataract—all have been successfully remedied 
without medicine, operation, or optical aids of 
any kind 

Even though you have 
never again be able to se« 
glasses, owing to permanent 
the eyeball, it is still possible for you to be cured 
and see better without your glasses than you now 
do with them 


been told that you will 
satisfactorily without 


changes in the form of 


Mistake made millions ‘‘spectacle slaves”’ 
of glasses is based on the theory that 
the lens of the eve changes its shape in focusing 
for near and distant vision. This has, however, 
never been PROVED! In fact, after many years 
of practical experience, Dr. Bates proved this gen- 
erally accepted view to be FALSE. He demon- 
strated, by hundreds of careful scientific experi- 
ments and tests, that the ¢ ve focuses 1n an entire ly 
different way—by means of its “external mus- 
cles." He showed that spectacles, far from aiding 
the vision permanently, actually interfere with the 
natural, perfect sight that almost every eye can be 
trained to have 

After making this remarkable discovery, Dr 
Bates’ next step was to use it in curing himself of 
defective eyesight which the most eminent ocu- 
lists said was incurable. They said that because 
his lenses had hardened, his eyes would never 
again be able to focus. He wore two sets of strong 
glasses, for both reading and distance, and could 
not see clearly without them, yet, by means of the 
method of eye-training he had discovered, he was 
able to discard them and now reads the finest 
print and sees distant details with equal dis- 
tinctness. 


The use 


Sent to you on approval 
This remarkable volume, giving the whole truth 
about defects of vision, their causes, and method 
of cure, as discovered by Dr. Bates, with simple in- 
structions for training your own eyes to see per- 
fectly without glasses, will be sent for examina- 
tion merely upon your request. Read the book 
and try Dr. Bates’ method for five days. If you 
are not delighted with the results even in this 
short time, if you are not convinced that you will 
be able to discard your glasses entirely and see 
even better than you do now, return the book and 

your money will be refunded at once. 





The Central Fixation Publishing Co. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of “Perfect 
Sight Without ° wil 


Glasses. ill give the post- 
man $3.00 plus postage when it arrives. If not 
convinced of its value within five days, I will 
return the book and you will refund my money 
without question. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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the 
aown 
but 

snouts, ye 


ground but he seems to keep going 
Way down into a pit, going slow 
He gunfire, 
uproar above him 
where it’s light. Where the world is, 
above i, there 1s war. Pretty soon 
others W I] lay their be des down. Pre tty 
soon he'll have company going down. 


“NI! YTHING to see. Nothing! May 
4 be something to feel,” thinks Jett 
His feel around slowly. Glide 
over something soft His fingers 
step up his chest, to his face, to the place 
his eves should be. Still a curtain. 
This time a curtain he can feel 
“Don’t, Floyd! Lie still. Can’t take it 
off yet ~ Woman's voice says it 
man. “Be all right by an’ by.” 
“What happe ned?” he asks 
“Who-all was killed in this town?” 
““Mustn’t talk, must lie still, Floyd 
rhe slow st pping of 1 mule comes from 
street 
Must be 
Yes, it’s might,” 
“See 


down. 1ears 


An 


going 


the sod, 


h inds 


covers. 


where 


his wo 
fee bly. 


tn 
says the sheriff. 
says the voice 


es night,” 
vi of his 
woman f you can't sleep. 
A voice suddenly rises in song; hillman 
home Hillman singing and mule 


stepping through the mud. 


He 
truth 's prophecy 
would never that he 
What had hap yvened after his 
ncement of the job he could not 
Bruce avoided entirely the 
subject of that final change—from mono- 
plane to Jenny. It was as though the 
ment fit would bring on a disaster. 
He did try to keep Burns from going 
and drinking It appeared 
was the only thing which 
He was going a wilder 
pace tl and some nights did not 
return at a Sleepless and with his 
nerves frayed until it was impossible for 
Bruce to get along with him at all, he 
yoisoned the atmosphere of the house. 
i nally they barely spoke. 


H I 


with 


l rage. was 


of Bruc 


admit 


tne 


was 


out nights 
} iu r 
ah | ul 
ix him 
ever 


1! 


that 
iy 


could 


lan 


WAS doing his work all right, 
iccording to Mary. Mary came 
Blackie to dinner one night and it 
happe ned that Lucy was there. Lucy 
had become almost an anchor for Bruce. 
She was the one soothing restful thing in 
life right then. Never would Bruce forget 
the glint in Mary’s flashing blue eyes as 
entered the house and found Lucy 
there, nor the triumph in Blackie’s. j 

“Oh Mary said _ shrilly. 
rathering of the clans! 
your Idren be 

That was nasty 
Bruce flushed dully 


wav he groped to 


snc 


“The 
stunt May all 
acrobats!” 

It wasn’t like Mary. 
ind in his deliberate 


a conc lusion. 


ch 


‘Bloody Ground 


Continued from page 49 


High-Sheriff Jett braved twelve bad men, 
Jett afeared 0’ nothin’ we-uns could see. 

Stood alone like Daniel in ol’ lions’ den, 
Faced Killer Brant purty as yuh please. 


lc 


Stunt Menace 


Continued from page 3 
Ee 54 


“She might as well learn not to be a 
small-timer now,” he said to himself. 
“If she doesn’t, she’d just be worse after 
we got married.” 

Dinner was an uncomfortable meal 
with Blackie a drawn-faced ghost at the 
feast. Even Lucy, serene as always, 
sensed the spirit in the air. Mary chat- 
tered steadily, almost proudly, about the 
forthcoming plane change which was get- 
ting so much newspaper attention. 

“Every last friend I’ve got who isn’t 
working is going to be there—and half 
the rest of Hollywood!” she said. “You're 
going to be the best-known daredevil in 
pictures, Blackie dear! Oley Iverson is 
certainly some press agent!” 

It was almost as though she was trying 
to get under Bruce’s skin, praising Blackie 
to the skies. A dozen times Donovan 
tried to change the subject. Burns, 
making elaborately casual remarks, was 
eating with shaking hands and there was 
tragedy in his haunted eyes. It was a 
relief when they both left immediately 
after dinner. 


URING the two days intervening 

between that dinner and the much- 
publicized feat Bruce found his thoughts 
remaining constantly with Blackie. He 
felt as though the youngster was con- 
demned to death. Deep pity was in his 
heart for him and there was re room for 
dislike. Bruce himself was busy ten 
hours a day preparing for a jump from 
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“High-life” flung in Sheriff’s eyes, 
Sheriff as blind as bats kin be. 
O, what did Brant do when Sheriff cain’t 
see? 
I air a-tellin’ yuh all, lissen tuh me. 


Brant war yaller, big yaller streak 
Made him shoot Sheriff blind as a bat. 
O, what did men do a-hidin’ in street 
When they seed High-Sheriff shot by a 
rat? : 
Guns an’ knives come out 0” ‘wagons an’ 
sleds, 
Sod began a-runnin’ with blood an’ 
gore. 
Men fotched Sheriff tuh home an’ bed, 
An’ men fotched rope from gen’al store 


Mob kilt Brant’s kin ’at didn’t flee, 
Ketched Bad Brant, hung him to a 
limb; 
Pulled him up quick on a big elm-tree 
Then went tuh co’te-house an’ voted 
Jett in. 


Bad Brant’s body air a-swingin’ from tree, 
Body up high an’ soul gone down. 

Hit’s a blacky night but Lord kin see; 
Lord fotched kiver fer bloody groun’. 


an airplane to a free balloon which was 
scheduled for the day following Burn’s 
assignment, but his own task seemed a 
matter of no importance. As he finished 
two hours of tests with Whitey Parmen 
ter, his pilot, on the afternoon before the 
scheduled monoplane-Jenny change he 
came to a decision. 

“T’ll be damned if I let him do it if I 
have to break his arm over my knee!” 
he told himself with slow ferocity and he 
went home prepared for any kind of 
scene. 

But Blackie did not return. At mid- 
night Bruce, showing signs of the ordeal 
himself, was trying to locate the boy by 
telephone. At two o’clock he went to 
bed and at four, utterly spent, he was 
sleeping. 

He awakened with a feeling that h« 
himself stood in the shadow of death 
What he would do he did not know. He 
did know that as soon as he made a 
quick call at the Major-Goodwin studie 
he would go on out to Clover Field. H: 
dreaded to go but he could not have re 
mained away. 

“Damn these fools!” he thought as he 
pushed the accelerator all the way down 
and sent the roadster speeding along the 
boulevard at an entirely illegal rate o! 
speed. “Why do they pour in here t 
starve and steal and break their necks 
just to say they’re in pictures? They 
ought to be stopped, and then maybe th« 
big bugs would have to be reasonabk 
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Damn the rotten lousy business that can 
take its pick of the world for next to 
nothing—and does and—” 

Suddenly he got hold of himself. It 
wasn’t like him to let himself go haywire 
like that. He was furious at Mary, furi 
ous at himself; and as for Blackie— 

Somehow he could find nothing but 
sympathy for him. The thought of that 
tortured young face quieted him. 

“They'll do it this morning while the 
air’s smooth.” he decided. 

He spent fifteen minutes at the studio 
and they were an eternity. 

Then he was off with long strides. 
Before he got into his car he was under 
control again. The roadster covered the 
few well-paved miles and shot into Clover 
Field as though a few seconds’ delay 
might be fatal. 


HERE was a crowd of at least a 

thousand people, he estimated, most 
of them standing beside cars which made 
a black ribbon p ewe the edge of the field. 
The dozen or more commercial ships on 
the line were deserted, their pilots and 
prospective passengers watching the sky 
intently. 

No one could have told that he was 
under a strain which made his heart 

ound as he lounged out of the car. 
Where were four ships above the field. 
One was a monoplane. The other two, 
from their positions, were the camera 
ships, he knew. The fourth ship, a Jenny, 

was lower than the monoplane. 

The change was about to be made. 

He looked around briefly, despite him- 
self, for Mary. There she was with a 
She called and waved to 

im and he returned her gesture casually 
as he walked toward the lietle group of 
men surrounding some cameras out on 
the field. The gargantuan figure of 
Brad Munson, _ best “thrill” director 
in pictures, loomed hugely among his 
assistants. 

The monoplane was jockeying for 
position now, banking around behind 
the Jenny. A minute or two would tell 
the tale. 

“Blackie just doing the change, eh?” he 
asked the genial director. 

“Hello, Bruce! I wish you were doing 
this. It’s Burns’ third try. He’s kicked on | 
everything from the ladder tothe piloting.” 

“He’s lost his nerve,” Saul Tent, the | 
said in low tones and Munson 


group of eople. 
h 


assistant, 
nodded. 

“There 
suddenly. 

Bruce was as though paralyzed as his 
straining eyes froze to the tiny black 
figure which was now discernible on the 
ladder slung beneath the monoplane. 
Foor by foot it descended — 

“I told him to just touch his feet to 
the Jenny wing this time—we can fake 
the rest on a parallel,” came Brad 
Munson’s voice. 

Bruce was as tense as a drawn bow- 
string as he watched. The monoplane 
was close to the Jenny now. That figure 
hung there on the ladder above the 
hushed field. It seemed to the anguished 
Donovan that he had powerful glasses 
which brought the boy bmn to him. He 
could see a haggard hollow- eyed shaking 
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every nerve jumping as 
something, the mere 
thought of which threw him into a panic. 
Each second eternity ee 
found himself praying. The kid shouldn't 
be up there 
He was weak with relief suddenly. 
“He's going back up!” snapped Tent 
ind the looked about in wordless 
ommunion Blackie, without having 
lone the stunt, was ascending the ladder 


up ther 
pare 1 to do 


was an 


crew 


vain. 


SOR some reason Bruce didn’t want to 
stay with the staff. They knew what 
the matter. He walked over to- 
ward Mary 

“T won't let him try it again,” he was 
thinking. “They'll have to let him rest 
up. Maybe there was something wrong 7 

“Bruce, what on earth is the matter 
with Blackie?”’ demanded Mary. “We've 
waiting here for hours! This is 
Bruce Donovan, everybody —you' ve heard 
of him 

As she introduced the quiet Texan to 
her friends, mostly laymen, she was chat 
tering about his record. It seemed that 
and wanted 
veautiful she 


was 


be en 


had suddenly capitulated 
is again. How | 
n make-up! 
lisgusted in my life,” 
i finally, apologizing to her triends. 
ke ep you waiting all this 


was Ss 
shame Ce 


*s certainly too bad,” drawled 
was something as hard as 
nd v nodded 


{i out on the field where 


oice as he 


g 

the line 
of the front 
a death’s head. 


ine taxied t 
even get out 
s tace was like 
ong through Bruce’s subcon 
was the thought 


Mary brought 


ner frends out to see 


make himself tamous, too, and she’s 


adder all day!” 
group which sur 
There was a note of 
id there was an 

as they met 

t anvwhere 


i Ly 
near the sh p nor 
I R ght then it 
tortured 
his 


onart 


ething snapped in 
re ] 
careful 


, , 1 
was all the caicula 


was one of his characteristics. 


whicn 
broke through th 


Blackie’s with almost hypnotic at 


group his eyes 


better if I flew 


wf rhaps Blackie’d feel 


the director. 


you're not getting paid for it—you know!” 

As though in a daze, Bruce walked 
quickly to the two camera ships and con- 
versed with pilots and cameramen. One 
word to the a pilot was enough. He 
knew every one of those men and had 
worked with them. 

The little flier stuck in the front cockpit 
and a moment later Bruce was taxying 
the Bryan out on the field. His eyes 
swept the instruments coolly; oil pressure, 
air pressure, temperature, R. P.M. He 
jazzed the motor as he taxied and it 
picked up without a miss. 

He turned the ship with rudder and 
ailerons and as he gave it the gun he 
leaned against the stick. The eight cylin- 
der, hundred - and - eighty horsepower, 
Wright motor, seemed to have a thousand 
horsepower at its command as the mono- 
slane fairly leaped away from under him. 

t took off smoothly and the prop seemed 
to bite into the air and carry the Bryan 
upward in a climb as steep as the ascend- 
ing angle of a scout. That was a ship! 
Bruce thought admiringly. 


E WAS in the rear cockpit. As he cir 

cled widely around the field he noticed 
that more cars were coming into the field 
and saw some men with cameras get out 
ot one of them. 

“The newspaper boys are with us,”’ he 
thought 

Leaning forward, he shook the limp 
Blackie’s shoulder. The altimeter read 
1300 feet Blackie’s hollow eyes stared 
uncomprehendingly as Bruce signaled his 
intentions Blackie’s jaw dropped but 
finally, inch by inch, he clambered back 
from the front cockpit. He landed in a 
he ap on Bruce's lap 

oe going to do it, so don’t say a word 
and nobody'll know!” bellowed the older 
man, and avoided looking into the eyes 
before him. They were awash with tears 
of nervous exhaustion. 

It was simple for Bruce to get into the 
front coc kpit One side was cut away to 
provide easy egress to the bracing strut 
which led from the fuselage to the single 
wingtip. He listened closely to the motor. 
It was running like a top. 


N' YW Jim Kelland was over the field in 
4S his Jenny and the camera ships were 
circling about him. Bruce motioned to 
Blackie and Blackie banked for position. 
Bruce adjusted his goggles and inched out 
to the strut. : 

rhe airstream hit him like the slap of 
a giant’s hand. He clung to the strut with 
legs and arms, fighting the wind which 
would tear him off, and kicked the ladder 
loose. It was a cable affair, attached to 
the strut. As it flapped away, streaming 
out behind the ship, he changed his hands 
from the strut to one of the wire-cable 
rungs and swung from his solid perch. 
Steadily, his eyes on the ground two 
thousand feet below him, he descended it. 
It was only fifteen feet long. Finally, 
hanging on with his back to the air- 
stream, he was swinging at its lower ex- 
tremity. . 

His heart was bounding with the old 
feeling as he swung on his precarious 
perch. He did not attempt to fool him- 
self. What lay ahead was no child’s play. 
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Would Blackie fly perfectly? There 
would be but a split-second. 

Blackie was 5 to the right level 
now. The Jenny, flying straight as a 
string under full power, was fifty feet 
ahead. He could feel the monoplane slow 
down as Blackie throttled it. It was al- 
most sliding into position. Above Mac- 
Adams was cranking the Bell and Howell 
steadily and Rendley was keeping his 
Akely focused. They must include the 
ground in the shot—or cynical customers 
would yell “fake!” 

Now Bruce’s face was turned into the 
wind and it was fairly ramming his 
breath down his throat. Twenty-five 
feet ahead was the Jenny now. Jim was 
not looking back even. His job was to 
fly straight and level. 

Blackie, from the rear cockpit, had un- 
encumbered vision of the body below him. 
He was slightly to the left of the Jenny. 

“He’s a little too low!” Bruce thought 
with leaping pulses and with one hand on 
a higher rung drew himself up a foot or 
two. 

Every muscle in his superb body was 
tense. He was bent over now, his feet 
only two rungs below his lowest hand. 
To the spectators on the ground he was 
but a vague black splotch against the sky. 

The roar of the motors dinned into his 
ears and the wind was like an unseen op 

onent, bedeviling him before whisking 
Fim to destruction. That left wing of the 
Jenny was but five feet ahead of him now— 


T THAT instant the full force of his 
dilemma swept over him. Hanging 
there a half-mile above the earth, he was 
about to do a stunt for the first time in his 
career without having prepared for it. He 
was being flown by a trembling wreck of 
a man whose piloting he was unfamiliar 
with at best. A mistake on the part of 
Blackie and his own body would go hurt- 
ling down to the earth, which was like 
a painted picture far below him. 

For an instant he was panic-stricken, 
unable to think. He strove to keep from 
thinking as his fingers tightened their 
steel-like grip. His legs swung free and 
he drew his knees up to his chin. 

There was the wing— 

“Good flying, Blackie!” he gasped, 
his heart bounding with relief. 

His body straightened. Blackie, flying 
for all he knew, dived the Bryan a bit as 
3ruce’s feet touched the wing. His body 
crumped on the linen. The next second 
he propelled himself, hands still gripping 
the ladder, out into space. The force of 
his spring made the wing of the Jenny dip. 
The leap was for the purpose of reducing 
the jerk when the ladder tightened as he 
was swept off. 

“They'll cut the air-shot the second | 
flop on the wing and cut in a ground- 
shot of Blackie creeping along a wing. 
It is o. k.,” he told himself as he hauled 
himself up the swaying ladder and reen- 
tered the cockpit. 

He climbed back into the rear cockpit 
and yelled into the dazed Blackie’s ear: 

“Cameraman and everybody were fixed 
—won’t say a word. Don’t you either. 
It won’t do me a bit of good and it’ll do 
you a lot of good. Will you quit this 
lousy contract stuff after this picture?” 
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Blackie nodded wordlessly and climbed 
forward into the front cockpit. It was 
Bruce who taxied the ship to the line. 
lhe first one to greet them was Mary, her 
red hair rippling as she ran. Betore 
Blackie was half-way out of the ship she 
had thrown her arms around him enthusi- 
astically. 

“That was wonderful!” she babbled 
and as her friends surrounded the pair 
Bruce could hear her effusive encomiums. 

“She wasn’t so keen for him before he 
did it,” Bruce thought and he was looking 
at the slim young actress as though he 
were seeing her for the first time. A great 
girl to have when one was up —but how 
much use would she have for anybody 
who was down? He was thinking. 

Things were changing inside him as he 
watched her fussing over the hero of the 
occasion. Suddenly he remembered what 
Frank Campbell had remarked during the 
showing of a picture which presented the 
Hollywood idea of college lite. The hero- 
ine as usual was going to marry the man 
if he won the big football game. 

“Every time I see one o’ these operas 
where the dame says she'll marry the sap 
if he wins the game for dear old Podunk 
or captures the enemy or makes a mil- 
lion—I always figure what I'd say to a 
broad who told me she’d marry me if | 
did a certain stunt. I'd say: ‘Yeah, sis- 
ter? You'll fall for little Frankie if he 
dues this certain thing, huh? Well, if you 
don’t want me now, as is, take the air, 
sister, take the air!’ ” 

The group around Mary dissolved as 
Munson and his staff came up. 

“Wasn't it wonderful?” the girl gurgled 
to Brad, and the big director, his face 
wreathed in smiles, was hugging Blackie. 

“At-a-boy—great stuff!” he said en- 
thusiastically. “We could see you flop on 
the wing from here even. A great shot 


and a great stunt! You couldn’t have 
done it better yourself, Bruce!” 
Donovan lit a cigaret, avoiding the dog- 
like shamed eyes of Burns. 
“I should say not!” he drawled. 


E MADE off, avoiding newspaper- 

men and Mary, toward a hangar. 
He’d call up Lucy and take her on a little 
bat tonight. 

He felt great and had nothing to do on 
the morrow. 

“Blackie, I guess, learned plenty this 
afternoon,” he mused. “He maybe can 
be lived with now and I guess he’s wise to 
himself and that we knew what we were 
talking about. And I learned plenty 
about Mary.” 

Queer, how every last vestige of real 
affection for her had departed. She'd 
gone Hollywood. 

The next moment Lucy’s voice sang 
across the wire in that glad, familiar: 
“Ye-es?” 

Warm deep happliscss suffused him. 
He couldn’t quite fathom it because he 
had never felt that way before. 
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‘The ‘Prisoner in the Opal 


Continued from page 15 


needed great strength of character to 
resist. 

There were, however, other points 
which affected him less pleasantly. Why 
had his two suggestions thrown her into 
so manifest a confusion? What had she 
to do with Bryce Carter that she must 
blush so furiously over the rupture of his 
engagement to Diana Tasborough? And 
“Bless my soul!”’ he cried in the solitude 
of his limousine, “what was all this talk 
of Cinderella?” The glass slipper portion 
of that pretty legend was all very appro- 
priate and suitable. But the rest of it? 

Miss Joyce Whipple had come over 
from the United States with a sister a 
year or two older than herself and almost 
as pretty—yes. The sister had married 
recently and had married well—yes. But 
before that event, for two years, wherever 
the fun of the fair was to be found there 
also were the Whipple girls. Deauville 
and Dinard had known them and the 
moors of Scotland, from which Mr. Ricar- 
do was excluded. He himself had seen 
Joyce Whipple flaming on the sands of the 


Lido in satin pajamas of burnt orange. 
For Mr. eal was one of those seemly 
people who from time to time looked in 
at the Lido in order that they might 
preach sermons about its vulgarities 
with a sound and thorough knowledge. 
Joyce Whipple had certainly looked 
rather dazzling in her burnt orange paja-| 
mas—but at that moment Mr. Ricardo’s | 
car stopped at his front door and put an | 
end to his reflections. Perhaps it was | 
just as well. 


‘ CHAPTER III 
THE MAN WITH THE BEARD 


MONTH later chance, or destiny if so 

large a word can be used in connec- 
tion with Mr. Ricardo, conspired with 
Joyce Whipple. 

Mr. Ricardo was drinking his morning 
coffee at the reasonable hour of ten in his 
fine sitting-room on the first floor of the 
Hotel Majestic with his unopened letters 
in a neat pile at his elbow when the! 
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writing upon the envelop of the top one 
his eye It was known 
lid not recognize it. He 
was in a vacuous mood. The sun 
pouring in through the open windows. 
It was more pleasant to sit and idly specu 
late who was his correspondent than to 

ir open the envelop and find out. 
irs ago he had received a lesson 


caught and held 
to him but he 
was 


Sut y 

this very room at Atx-les-Bains on the 
ibject of unope ned letters and, remem 
the letter and turned 
signature He was a little 
{ to read the name of 


bering it, he op ned 
at once to the 
more than interest 
) ina | ishe rougl 

He read the whole lett 
Th comte Cassandre ce 


1] 


t, after all, 


r eage r'y now 

Mirandol did 

propose to 

bring his out of 

Bordeaux and open up his 

Cha 1 for th 

He be among 
himself for ten 


servants 


vintage. 
his 
with no more 
than his valet 
housek« per at 
| nader these 
it would be 
ore comtortable tor Mr. 
cardo if he put up at the 
Chateau Suvla 
“Ther 
party and 
te it,”” Diana wrote 


the 
Chateau 


rcumstances 


you 

ry politely ou W | 

t Monsieur de Miran 
it dinner here 

< forward to your 

the twenty 


pt mber 


r fact he 
mortine 


was t 


was 


rown 


A ee 


the most 


iway with « 
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greatest determination. He was modest. 
He did not ask for very much. If he 
saw something pink and round like a jelly- 
fish when he opened his eyes he would 
be content and his pride quite restored. 
But he must give himself time. 


E ALL WE D what he took to be a 

space of five minutes. Then he opened 
his eyes, pounced upon the letter—and re- 
ceived one of the most terrible shocksof his 
life. On the table by the letter rested a 
hand and beyond the hand an arm. Mr. 
Ricardo with startled eyes followed the 
line of the arm upward and then, uttering 
a sharp cry like the bark of a dog, he 
slid his chair backward. He blinked as 
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jected from his forehead, leaving the 
lower part of his face exposed. 

“IT am Hanaudski. The King of the 
Tchekas,” said the alarming person and 
with another swift movement he flicked 
the beard back into its proper position 

Mr. Ricardo sank down into his chair 
exhausted by this second shock which 
trod so quickly upon the heels of the 
first. 

“Really!” was all that he had the breath 
or the wit to say. “Really!” 


HUS did Monsieur Hanaud, the big 

inspector of the Sdreté Générale 
with the blue chin of a comedian, renew 
after a year’s interval his incongru 
ous friendship with Mr. 
Ricardo. It Pad begun a 
lustrum ago in Arx-les 
Bains and, since Hanaud 
took his holidays at a 
modest hotel of this pleas 
ant Spa, each August re 
affirmed it. Mr. Ricardo 
was always aware that he 
must pay for this friend- 
ship. For now he. was 
irritated to the limits of 
endurance by Hanaud’s 
reticence when anything 
serious was on foot; and 
now he was urged in all 
solemnity to expound his 
views, which were then 
rent to pieces and ridi 
culed and jumped upon; 
and again he found Fm 
self as now the victim of a 
sort of schoolboy impish 
ness which Hanaud seemed 
to mistake for humor and 
which was in any event 
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he well might do. For sitting over against 
him on the other side of the table, sprung 
silently heaven knew whence, sat a 
brigand—no burly brigand of 
the most repulsive and menacing ap 
pearance \ black cloak was wrapped 
about his shoulders in the Spanish style, 
a big unkempt bristling beard grew like a 
thicket upon his face and crushed upon 
i 

| 


le ss a 


s brows he wore a high-crowned broad 
rimmed soft felt hat. He sat amazingly 
nd gazed at Mr. Ricardo with lower 
watching 


S i 
though he 
obnoxious black bee tle 

Ricardo was frightened out of his 
He sprang up with his heart racing 
in his breast. He found somewhere a 
hrill piercing voice with which to speak. 
“How dare you? What are you doing 
in my room, sir? Go out before I have 
you flung into prison! Who are you?” 

Upon that the brygand, with a move- 
ment as the Shutter of a camera, 
lifted up his beard, which hung by 
bent wires upon his ears, until it pro- 
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totally out of place in a 
serious person. In return 
Mr. Ricardo was allowed 
to know the inner terrible 
truth of a good many 
strange cases which re 
mained uncomfortable 
mysteries to the general 
sublic. But there were 
[mits to the price he was 
prepared to pay and this 
morning Monsieur Hanaud had stepped 
beyond them. 

“This is too much,” said Mr. Ricardo 
as soon as he had recovered his speech 
“You come into my room upon tiptoe 
and unannounced at a time when I am 
giving myself up to thought con 
centration. You catch me—I admit it 
in a ridiculous position; which is not half 
so ridiculous as your own. You are, after 
all, Monsieur Hanaud, a man of middle 
age * and he broke off helplessly. 

~ There was no use in making reproaches. 
Hanaud was not listening. He was utter 
ly pleased with himself. He was ab 
sorbed in that pleasure. He kept lifting 
up his beard with that incredi ly swift 
movement of his hand, saying to himself 
with startling violence, “Hanaudski, the 


Tcheka-King,” and then flicking down the 


great valance of matted hair into its 
original position. 

“Hanaudski, the King of the Tchekas! 
Hanaudski from Moscow! Hanaudski, 


the Terror of the Steppes!” 
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“And how long do you propose to go 
on with this grotesque ater” | Mr. 
Ricardo salted. “I should really be 
ashamed, even if I were able to excuse 
myself on the ground of Gallic levity.’ 

That phrase restored to Mr. Ricardo 
a good deal of his self-esteem. Even 
Hanaud recognized the shrewdness of the 
blow. 

“Aha! You catch me one, my friend. 
A stinger. My Gallic levity! Yes, it is a 
phrase which punishes. But see my 
defense! How often have you said to 
me and oh, how much more often have 
you said to yourself, “That poor man 
Hanaud! He will never be a good de- 
tective because he doesn’t wear false 
beards. He doesn’t know the rules and 
he won’t learn them.’ So all through the 
winter I grow sad. Then with the sum- 
mer I shake myself together. I say, ‘I 
must have my dear friend proud a tan, 
I will do something. I will show him the 
detective of his dreams.’ ” 

“And instead, you showed me a cut- 
throat,” Mr. Ricardo replied coldly. 

Hanaud Panama Ore removed his 
trappings s and folded them neatly in a 
pile. hen he cocked his head at his 
companion. 

You are angry with me? 

Mr. Ricardo did not demean himself to 
reply to so needless a question. He re- 
turned to his letter and for a little while 
the temperature of the room even on that 
morning of sunlight was low. Hanaud, 
however, was unabashed. He smoked 
black cigaret after black cigaret, taking 
them from a bright-blue paper packet, 
with now and then a whimsical smile at 
his ruffled friend. And in the end Mr. 
Ricardo’s curiosity got the better of his 
indignation. 

“Here is a letter,” he said and he took 
it across the room to Hanaud. ‘“‘You 
shall tell me if you find anything odd 
about it.’ 

Hanaud read the address of an hotel in 
Biarritz, the signature and the letter itself. 
He turned it over and looked up at Mr. 
Ricardo. 

“You draw my leg, eh?” he said, and 

roud as he always was of his mastery of 
English idioms, he — the phrase, 

“Y es, you draw my leg.” 

“I don’t draw your leg,” Mr. Ricardo 
answered with a touch of his recent, testi- 
ness. ““A most unusual expression!’ 

Hanaud took the sheet of paper to the 
window and held it up to the light. He 
felt it between his fingers and he saw his 
companion’s eyes brighten eagerly. There 
could be no doubt that Mr. Tam « was 
very much in earnest about this simple 
invitation. 

“No,” he said at length, * ‘I read noth- 
ing but that you are bidden to the Cha- 
teau Suvlac for the vintage by a lady. I 
congratulate you, for the _ oe bee of the 
Chateau Suvlac is among the most deli- 
cate of the second growths.” 

“That of course I knew,” 
Ricardo. 

“To be sure,”” Hanaud agreed hastily 
and with all possible deference. “But | 
find nothing odd in this letter.” 

“You were feeling it delicately with 
the tips of your fingers as though a curi- 
ous sensation passed from it into you. 


said Mr. 


Hanaud shook his head. “A mere} 
question in my mind whether there was 
anything strange in the texture of the 

aper. But no! It is what a thousand | 
hotels supply to their clients. What 
troubles you, my friend?’ 


ITH even more hesitation than Joyce 

Whipple had used, Mr. Ricardo re- 
yeated the account which she had given to 
<a of her disquieting reactions to letters 
written in that hand. Joyce had con- 
fessed that even to herself, when she 
came to translate them into spoken 
words, they shredded away into nothing 
at all. How much more elusive must 
they sound related now at second-hand to 
this hard-hearted trader in realities? But 
Hanaud did not scoff. Indeed, a look of 
actual discomfort deepened the lines upon 
his face as the story proceeded and when 
Mr. Ricardo had finished he sat for a little 
while silent and strangely disturbed. 
Finally he rose and placed himself in a 
chair at the table opposite his friend. 

“I tell you,” he said, his elbows on the 
cloth and his hands clasped together in 
front of him, “I hate such tales as these. 
I deal with very great matters, the liber- 
ties and lives of “people who have just that 
one life in that one body. Therefore I 
must be very careful lest wrong be done. 
If through fault of mine you do worse 
than lose five years out of your few, you 
keep them but you keep them in hard- 
ship and penance. Nothing can make my 
fault up to you. I must be always sure— 
yes, | must always know before I move. 
I must be able to say to myself, “This man 
or that woman has ‘deliberately done this 
or that thing which the law forbids,’ be- 
fore I lay the hand upon the shoulder. 
But a story like yours—and I ask my- 
self, ‘What do I know? Can I ever be 
sure?’ 7 

“Then you don’t laugh?” cried Mr. 
Ricardo, at once relieved and impressed. 

Hanaud threw wide his hands. 

“I laugh—yes—with my friends, at my 
friends, as I hope they laugh with me and 
at me. I am ahew —yes! But stories 
like this one of yours make me humble 
too. I don’t laugh at them. I know men 
and women who have but to look into a 
crystal and they see strange people mov- 





ing in strange rooms and all more vivid 
than scenes upon a stage. But I! I see 
nothing—never! Never! Is it I who am| 
blind? Or that other who is crazy? I 
don’t know. But sometimes I am troubled | 
by these « "2. They are not good | 
for me. io! They make me uneasy | 
about myself ‘yes, I doubt Hanaud! | 
Conceive that, if it is possible!” 

He unclasped his hands and flung out 
his arms with something burlesque and 
extravagant in the gesture. But Mr. 
Ricardo was not deceived. His friend | 
had confessed the truth. There were 
moments when Hanaud doubted Han 
aud—moments when he, like Mr. Ricar 
do, was aware of cracks in the opal 
crust. 

Hanaud bent his eyes again upon that 
handwriting which had so alarming a 
message for just one person alone and not 
an atom of significance for the rest. 

“She has broken off her engagement 





this young lady, Miss Tasborough,” he 
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said, pronouncing the name as Tasbruff. 
He sat for a mo- 
“There 


“That is curious too.” 
ment or two in an abstraction. 
are three 
which we may take our choice. One! 
Your Miss Whipple is playing some trick 
on you, for some end we do not know of. 
lo establish her credit—after something 
has happened. To be able to say, ‘I fore- 
saw—lI tried to avert it. I warned Mr. 
Ricardo.’ Have you thought of that?” 

He nodded his head slowly and em- 
yhatically at his friend, who certainly 
yad not thought of anything of the kind. 
But the notion disturbed Mr. Ricardo a 
little now. He had, after all, 
troubled on his way home after that con- 
versation. Troubled by an excuse which 
Joyce Whipple had given for her own in- 
ability to interfere: ‘‘Cinderellas must be 
off the premises by midnight.” What sort 
of excuse was that for a young lady with 
a pipe-well of oil in California? No, it 
certainly wouldn't do! 

But Hanaud, reading his thoughts, 
raised a warning hand. 

“Let us not run too 


1! 


fast. There are 
still two explanations. The second? Miss 
Whipple is an hysterical—she must make 
excit She ts vain, as the hysterical 
nvariably are.” 
Here Mr. Ricardo shook his head as 
mphatically as a moment ago Hanaud 
ud ided | Chat spruce young lady 
her monomark dwelt 
away from the 
Mr. Ricardo pre- 
ber one. It was 
thrill ng. 


ments 


agues 


more likely and infinitely mort 
But he must not be in a hurry. 
“And your third explanation?” he 
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trom his chair, slapping 
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brittle 


ANAUD turned his head toward his 
companion without in any other 
way relaxing his attitude. 
“The Chateau Suvlac is thirty kilo- 
meters from Bordeaux?” he asked. 
“Thirty-eight and a half,”” Mr. Ricardo 
replied helpfully. He was nothing if not 
accurate 
Hanaud turned once again to the win- 
But a minute afterward with a 
great heave of his shoulders he shook his 
perplexities from him. 
“I am on my holiday,” he cried. “Let 
me not spoil it! Come! Your servant, 


aow 


explanations, my friend, of 


been’ 


the invaluable Thomson, shall pack up 
my Hanaudski paraphernalia and send it 
back at your expense to the Odéon 
Theater from which I borrowed it yester- 
day. You and I, we will motor in your 
fine car to the Lake Bourget, where we 
will take our luncheon and then like good 
wholesome tourists we will make an 
excursion on the steamboat.” 

He was all gaiety and good-humor. But 
he had broken in upon A sacred curricu- 
lum of his holiday, and all day, as Mr. 
Ricardo was aware, some grave specu- 
lations were with .n effort held at bay. 


CHAPTER IV 


RIDDLES FOR MR, RICARDO 


N R. RICARDO progressed in a 
leisurely fashion from Bordeaux, 
staying a day here and a night there, and 
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Joyce Whipple was no longer 
concerned with Mr. Ricardo 

at the Chateau Suvlac at six 
o'clock on the evening of the twenty-first 
of September, a Tuesday. The day of the 
week is important. 

For the last mile he had driven along a 
yrivate road which sloped gently upward. 
On the top of this rise stood the house, a 
deep quadrangle of rose-pink stone with 
its two squat round turrets breaking the 
line of the main building at each end and 
the two long wings stretching out to the 
road. The front of the quadrangle was 
open and in the middle of this s yace rose 
a high arch completely by itself, like some 
old triumphal arch of Rome. This side 
of the house looked to the southwest and 
the ground fell away from it in a slope of 
vineyard to a long and wide level of 
pasture. At the end of this plain of 
grass there rose a definite hill upon which, 
through a screen of trees, a small_ white 
house could just be seen. As Mr. Ricardo 
stood with his back to the Chateau Suv- 
lac, stretching his legs after his long drive, 
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he saw that a secondary road struck off at 
the end of the sloping vineyard, descend- 
ed the incline, passed a group of farm- 
buildings and a garage just where the 
vineyard joined the pasture-land, but on 
the opposite side of de road, and climbed 
again toward the small white house. 

No one of the house-party was at home 
except the aunt and chaperon, Mrs. Tas- 
borough, who was lying down. 

Mr. Ricardo was served with a cup of 
tea by Jules Amadée, the young man- 
servant, in the big drawing-room which 
opened on to the stone terrace and looked 
out over the wide Gironde to the misty 
northern shore. Having drunk his tea he 
sauntered out on to the terrace. Four 
shallow steps led down into a garden of 
lawns and flowers and on his right hand a 
closely planted avenue of trees sloped al- 
most to the hedge at the bottom of the 
garden, she!tering the house and shutting 
out from its view the massive range of 
Chiis w .ere the wine was stored and the 
big vats were housed. 


R. RICARDO walked down across 

the lawn to the hedge and, passing 
through a gate on to a water meadow, saw 
a little to his right a tiny harbor with a 
landing-stage to which a gadare, one of 
those sloop-rigged heavy sailing-boats 
which carry the river trade, was moored. 
A captain and two hands were engaged 
in unloading stores for the house. Mr. 
Ricardo, curious as ever, made his en- 
quiries. The Captain, a big black- 
bearded man, was very willing to accept 
a cigaret and break off his work. 

“Yes, Monsieur, these are my two sons. 
We keep the work in the family. No, the 
gabare is not mine yet. Monsieur Web- 
ster, the agent of Mademoiselle, bought 
her and put me in charge and when I pay 
off the cost she will be mine. Soon?” 
The Captain flung out his arm in a ges- 
ture of despair. “It is difficult to grow 
rich on the Gironde. For half of our lives 
we are waiting for the tide. See, Mon- 
sieur! But for those cursed tides I could 
finish my work here and start back for 
Bordeaux later in the night. But no! I 
must wait for the flow and I shall not put 
out until six o’clock in the morning. Ah, 
it is difficult for the poor to live, Mon- 
sieur!” He had full share of the 
French peasant’s compassion for himself, 
but he was sitting on he stout bulwark of 
the boat and he began to stroke and 
caress the wood as though there was 
nothing nearer to his heart. “The gadbare 
is a good gadare,” he continued. “She 
will last for many years and perhaps I 
shall own her sooner than a lot of people 
think.” 

His little eyes, set too close together 
under heavy black eyebrows, gleamed un- 
pleasantly. He had not only the self- 
pity of his kind but its avarice too. He 
was not, however, very clever, Mr. 
Ricardo inferred. No man could be 
clever who paraded such an air of cunning 
before a stranger. The Captain, how- 
ever, waked to the knowledge that his 
two sons had stopped working too. He 
thumped upon the bulwark. 

“Rascals and good-for-nothings, it is 
not to you that the gentleman talks! To 
work!” he cried in a rage. “Bah! You 


his 
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are only fit to turn the paddles of Le Petit 
Vousse, in the Public Gardens.” 

Mr. Ricardo smiled. He had sauntered 
through the Public Gardens at Bordeaux 
only yesterday. He had seen Le Petit 
Mousse, a little pleasure boat shaped like a 
swan floating on an ornamental water. 
It had two little paddle-wheels which 
were turned by two little boys and on 
Sundays and féte days it set out upon 
adventurous little voyages under the 
palms and the chestnuts. 

The youths resumed their work and Mr. 
Ricardo turned away from the little 
dock. He noticed, without paying any 
particular attention to the circumstance, 
the name upon her bows—La Belle 
Simone. He would probably never have 
noticed it at all, but the first two words of 
it were weathered and the third stood out 
glaringly in fresh white paint. Inquisi- 
tivehess made him ask: 

“You have changed her name?” 

“Yes. I named her La Belle Diane. A 
little compliment, you understand. But 
Monsieur Webster said mo, I must 
change it. For Mademoiselle would 
think she looked the fool if ever she per- 
ceived it. Not that Mademoiselle per- 
ceives very much these days,” and his 
little black eyes glittered between half- 
closed lids. “‘However, I changed it.” 

Mr. Ricardo turned away. He walked 
back along the broad avenue and saw be- 
yond the border of trees, on the far side 
trom the house, a little chalet of two 
stories which stood by itself in an open 
space and was approached by a small 
white gate and a garden bright with 
flowers. It was now, however, seven 

‘clock and without exploring it Mr. 
Ricardo returned to the drawing-room. 
There was still no sign of the house- 
party. He rang for Jules Amadée and 
was conducted by him to his bedroom at 
the very end of the eastern wing. It was 
i fine big room with two windows, one in 
the front which commanded the sloping 
vineyard, the pasture land and the wood- 
ed hill opposite, the other at the side look- 
ng upon the avenue and affording a 
glimpse of the little chalet beyond. Mr. 
Ricardo dressed with the scrupulous at- 
tention to his toilet which not for the 
Kingdom of Tartary would he have modi- 
fied and he was still giving the final caress 
to the butterfly bow of his cravat when, 
over the top of the looking-glass, he saw a 
slim youngish man in a dinner jacket 
cross the avenue toward the Chateau. 
The reason for the chalet was now clear 
to Mr. Ricardo. 

“A guest-house for the younger bache- 
lors,” said he. “Thomson, my pumps 
and the shoe-horn, if you please.” 


E WALKED down the long corri- 

dor—he was astonished to notice 
what a large tract of ground the house 
covered and how many empty rooms 
stood with their doors open—turned to 
the left at the end of it and came to the 
drawing-room, which was in the very 
center of the main building. As he stood 
at the door the hall and the front door 
were just behind him. He stood there for 
1 few moments, listening to a chatter of 
voices and invaded by an odd excitement. 
Was he to solve by one flash of insight the 


mystery of Joyce Whipple’s letters? Was 
he to look round the room and identify by 
an inspiration the sinister figure of the 
— who had detained Diana Tas- 
xorough in the seclusion of Biarritz 
throughout a summer? | 

“Now,” he said to himself firmly. 
“Now!” And with a gesture of melo- 
drama he flung open the door and stepped 
swiftly within. He was a little disap- 
pointed. Certainly there was a moment 
of silence, but the abruptness of his en- 
trance accounted for that. No one 
flinched and the interrupted conversa- 
tions broke out again. 

Diana Tasborough, looking as pretty 
as ever in a pale-green frock, hurried to 
him. 

“I am so glad that you could come, Mr. | 
Ricardo,” she said pleasantly. “You | 
know my aunt, don’t you, very well?” 


Mr. Ricardo shook hands with Ses. 
| 





Tasborough. 

“But 4 am not sure—I think Mrs. 
Devenish is a stranger to you.” 

Mrs. Devenish was a young woman of | 
about twenty-five years, tall, dark of | 
hair, with a bright complexion and black 
liquid eyes. She was brilliant rather than 
beautiful, big—and she suggested to Mr. 
Ricardo storms and wild passions. It 
»assed through his mind that if he ever | 
« to take a meal with her alone it| 
should be tea and not supper. She gave 
him her right hand alias and by 
chance Mr. Ricardo’s gaze fell upon the 
other. Mrs. Devenish wore no wedding 
ring, no jewels indeed of any description. 

“No, I don’t think we have ever met,” 
she said with a smile, and suddenly—it 
was certainly not due to her voice for he 
had never heard her utter a word before; 
it may have been due to some gesture ot 
her hand or to some movement of her 
body as she turned to resume her con 
versation; it was probably due to the 
slowness of Mr. Ricardo’s perceptions: 
anyway, suddenly he was conscious of a 
thrill of triumph. So quickly he had 
solved Joyce Whipple’s problem. Mrs. 
Devenish was the dominating force which 
menaced Diana Tasborough. She was 
the malignant one. It was true that he 
had not met her before but he had seen 
her—and in just those morbid circum 
stances which settled the question 
finally. 

“Yet, I saw you, I think, exactly nine 
days ago in Bordeaux,” he said; and he 
could have sworn that terror, sheer stark 
naked terror stared at him out of the 
depths of her eyes. But it was there 
ile for a moment. She looked Mr. | 
Ricardo over from his pumps to his neat 
gray hair and laughed. 
~ “Where?” she asked—and Mr. Ricardo 
was silent. It was an awkward bold 
question. He was more than a little shy 
of answering it. For he would be accus- 
ing himself of a taste for morbidities if he 
did. He might look a little puerile too. 

“Perhaps I was wrong,” he said and | 
Mrs. Devenish laughed again and not too 
pleasantly. 


R. RICARDO was rescued from his 
uncomfortable position by his 
young hostess, who laid her hand upon his 
arm. 
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‘Ricard u draw my leg, e/ 
“You must now make the acquaintance 
of your host that was to have been,” she 
said. “Monsieur le Vicomte Cassandre 


de Mirandol.” 
Mr. Ricardo 


pr vious introduction 


had been startled by the 
He was shoc ked 
by this one No doubt, he reflected, 


there were all sorts of Crusaders but he 


cou not imagine this one storming the 
walls of Acre He was a tall heavy gross 
man with a rubicund childish tace, round 
ind dimpled; he had a mouth much too 
small tor him and fat red lips and he was 
quit bald 

“1 shall look upon your visit to me as 


merely postponed, Mr. Ricardo,” he said 
n a thin piping voice and he gave Mr 
Ricardo a hand which was boneless and 
wet. Mr. Ricardo made up his mind upon 
the instant that he would rather abandon 
ilrogether his annual p lgrimage than be 
the guest of this Link with the Crusades. 
He had never tn his life come across so 
displeasing a personage He should have 
been ridiculous but he was not. He made 
Mr. Ricardo uncomfortable and the feel 
of his wet boneless hand linge red with the 
visitor as something di sgusting He could 
hardly conceal his relief when Diana Tas 
borough turned him toward the man 
whom he had seen crossing from the 
chalet 

‘This is Mr. Robin Webster, my man 
ager and my creditor,” said Diana with a 
charming smile ‘For I owe to him the 

sperity of the vineyard.” 

Me Webster disclaimed the praise ot 
his mistress very pleasantly. 

“IT neither made the soil nor planted 
the vines nor work any miracles at all, 
Mr. Ricardo. Mine is a simple humble 
ofice which Miss Tasborough’s kindness 
makes a pleasure rather than a toil.” 

The disclaimer might have sounded 
just a trifle too humble but for the at- 
tractive frankness of his manner. He 
was of the average height with quite white 
hair and a pair of bright blue eyes. “4 
the white hair was in him no sign of ; 

Mr. Ricardo put him down at coondiies 
between thirty-five and forty years of age 
not remember to have seen a 
appearance. 


and could 
man of a more handsome 
He was clean-shaven, fastidious in his 
dress with some touch of the exquisite. 
He spoke with a certain precision in his 
articulation which for some unaccount- 
able reason was familiar to Mr. Ricardo, 
and altogether Mr. Ricardo was charmed 
to find anyone so companionable and 
friendly. 





“T shall look forward to seeing some- 
thing of the vintage under your guidance 
tomorrow, Mr. Webster,” he said. 

\ voice hailed him from the long win- 
dow which stood open to the te ri ice. 

‘And not one word of greeting for me, 
Mr. Ricardo?” 

Joyce Whipple was standing in the 
window relieved against the evening 
light. Of the anxiety which had clouded 
her tace the last time that he had seen 
her there wasn’t a trace. She was 
dressed in a shimmering frock of silver 
lace, there was a tinge of color in her face 
and she smiled at him joyously. 

“So after all you put off your return to 
America,” he said, advancing eagerly 
toward her. 

“For a month, which is almost ended,” 
she replied. “I am leaving here tomorrow 
tor Cherbourg.” 

“If we let you go,” said de Mirandol 
gallantly; a phrase which Mr. Ricardo 
was to remember. 

Mr. Ricardo was introduced to two 
young ladies from the neighborhood and 
two young men from Bordeaux, none of 
whose names were sufficiently pronounced 
tor him to distinguish them. But they were 
merely guests of an evening and Mr. 
Ricardo was not concerned with them. 


Diana?” 
broke in 


“TOR whom do we wait now, 

Mrs. Tasborough’s voice 
r athe r pettishly. 

“Monsieur [’Abbé, my aunt,” 
answered 

“You should persuade your friends to 
be punctual,” said the aunt, and there 
was no gentleness in that rebuke. Mr. 
Ricardo had been startled and shocked. 
Here was a third riddle to surprise him. 
He remembered Mrs. Tasborough as the 
most submissive of pensioned re at a 
chaperon who knew that her duties did 
not include interference, a silent symbol 
of respectability. Yet oe she was inter- 
fering and talking with all the authority 
in the work 1. 

No less surprising was Diana’s meek- 
ness in reply. 

“I am very sorry, my aunt. The Abbé 
is so seldom late for his dinner that I am 
afraid he has met with an _ accident. 
I certainly sent the car for him in good 
time.” 

Mrs. Tasborough shrugged her shoul- 
ders and was not appeased. Mr. Ricardo 
looked from one to the other. The old 
lady in her dowdy old-fashioned dress 
sitting throned in a great chair, the pretty 
niece in her modern fineries humble as a 
village maid. There was a reversal of 
positions here which thoroughly in- 
trigued Mr. Ricardo. He glanced toward 
Joyce Whipple but the door was opening 
and Jules Amadée announced: 

“Monsieur |’ Abbé Fauriel.” 

4 little round man in a cassock with a 
ruddy face, thick features and a small 
air of shrewd twinkling gray eyes 
Laie into the room in a condition of 
heat and perturbation. 

“T am late, Madame. 7 express my 
apologi ies upon my knees,” he protested, 
raising Mrs. Tasporough hand to his 
lips. It was noticeable perhaps that he 
looked to her as his hostess. “But when 
you hear of my calamity,” he continued, 
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“vou will forgive me. My church has been 
robbed!” 

“Robbed!” Joyce Whipple cried in a 
most curious voice. There was dismay in 
it but not surprise. The robbery was 
unexpected and yet now that it had 
happened, not unlikely. 

EPs, Mademoiselle, a sacrilege!” And 
the little man threw up his hands. 

“You shall tell us on it at the din- 
ner-table,” said Mrs. Tasborough, cutting 
him short. Mrs. Tasborough was a Prot 
estant. At home she sat under a man 
who preached in a Geneva gown. The 
robbery of a Roman Catholic Church was 
to her a very minor offense and dinner 
should not be delayed by it. 

“It is true, Madame, I forget my man- 
ners,” said the Abbé Fauriel, and indeed 
he had barely time to greet the rest of the 
party before dinner was announced. 


HE rest of that one passed ap- 

parently as uneventfully as most 
evenings pass in country houses. But 
Mr. Ricardo, whose faculty of observa 
tion was keyed up to a sharper pitch than 
usual, did notice during the course of it 
some things which were odd. The Abbé 
Fauriel’s complaint, for instance. No 
money had been stolen nor any sacred 
vessel from his Church, but certain vest 
ments of fine linen which he wore when 
he celebrated High Mass and a littl 
scarlet cassock and white surplice used 
by the young acolyte who swung the 
censer. 

“It is unbelievable!” the old man cried. 
“They were of value, to be sure. My 
dear Madame de Fontanges, now dead, 
presented them to the church. But they 
must be cut up at once and then their 

value is gone. Who would commit a 
sacrilege for so small a gain?” 

“You have of course informed the 
police,” said the Vicomte de Mirandol. 

“But understand, Monsieur le Vi 
comte, that it is only within the hour that 
I discovered my loss. You would all 
realize—” and a twinkle of humor lit up 
his face—“‘if you were not all heathens, as 
you are, that tomorrow is the feast of 
Saint Matthew, a most sacred day in the 

Calendar of the Church. I went to the 
sacristy to assure myself that those gar- 
ments of high respect were in order and 
they are gone. However, Madame Tas 
borough, T must not spoil your evening 
with too much of my misfortune,” and he 
swerved off into an 
amusing dissection 
of the foibles of 
his parishioners. 

A small inter 
ruption brought 
him in a moment 
or two to so abrupt 
a stop that all eyes 
were turned or 
the interrupters 


“Yes, Mr. Ricardo, 

I was up late k 

night,” said Robi 
W ebster 
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Mrs. Devenish was the cause of the in- 
terruption. She had been taking no-part in | 
any of the conversation beyond answering | 
at random when she was addressed and sat 
occupied by some secret thought of her | 
own. But once she shivered and so 
violently that the little bubbling cry 
which people will utter involuntarily 
when they are freezing broke from her 
lips. The sound recalled her to her en- 
vironment and she glanced guiltily across 
the table. Her eyes encountered Joyce 
Whipple’s and Joyce suddenly exclaimed 
in a queer sharp high-pitched voice: 

“It’s no use blaming me, Evelyn. It’s 
not I who spread the cold,” and then she 
caught herself up too late, her face 
flushed scarlet ond td her turn she looked | 
quickly from neighbor to neighbor. This | 
was the first sign which Mr. Ricardo got | 
that under the smooth flow of talk nerves 
were strained to the loss of self-control by 
secret preoccupations. The Abbé Fauriel 
was even quicker than Mr. Ricardo to 
notice it. His eyes darted swiftly tc 
Evelyn Devenish and from her to Joyce 
Whipple. His face, in spite of the long | 
drooping nose and the thick jaw, became 
alert and bird-like. 

“So, Mademoiselle,” he said slowly to 
Joyce. “It is not you who spread the 
cold. Who then?” 

He did not insist upon an answer but | 
a moment or two later, when as if to 
cover Joyce Whipple’s confusion the 
chatter in her nelshieshend broke out 
afresh, Mr. Ricardo noticed that almost 
imperceptibly he made the sign of the 
Cross upon his breast. 

| 

O FAR Mr. Ricardo was little more | 
than curious and excited. But a 
quarter of an hour afterward he caught a 
momentary glimpse of passion which 
shook him from its sheer ferocity. The 
men retired from the dinner-table with 
the ladies in the French fashion and had 
split up into little groups. Joyce Whipple 
was sitting in a low chair at the side of 
the hearth, her knees crossed and one 
slender foot in its silver slipper swinging 
restlessly, while on a couch at her elbow 
Robin Webster was talking to her in a 
low voice and with an attention so com- 
plete as to make it clear that there was no 
one else in the room for him at that mo- 
ment. The Vicomte de Mirandol was 
chatting with Mrs. Tasborough and the 
Abbé. Evelyn Devenish stood near the | 
window in a group with Diana and the 
two young Frenchmen. Suddenly from 
that group sprang a phrase which was 
heard all over the room. 

“The Cave of the Mummies.” 

It was one of the Frenchmen who ut- | 
tered it but Evelyn Devenish took it up. | 
The Cave of the Mummies is a famous 
show-place of Bordeaux. Under the 





square in front of the church there is an |} 
underground cavern where a row of 
bodies, mummified by some rare quality 
of the earth in which they were originally 
buried, stand mounted upon iron rests for 
all the world tosee ata price of a few pence. 
“It is a scandal!” cried the Abbé. 
“Those poor people should be put de- 
cently away. It is a nightmare, that | 
cavern, with that old woman showing off | 
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the points of her exhibits by the light of a 
candle!” He shrugged his shoulders with 
disgust and looked at Joyce Whipple. 
‘Now l, too, Mademoiselle yes, now i. 
the cold.” 

Evelyn Devenish laughed. 


“Yet we all go to that spectacl , Mon- 
r Abbe | plead guilty I was there 
week ago It was there, too, | think, 


that Mr. Ricardo saw m« 

She challenged the unhappy g ntleman 
with a smile of amusement to de ny the 
charge But, alas, he could not! \ 
taste for the bizarre was always at odds 
with his re spectab lity 

“It is true,” he said lamely, shifting 
his weight from one foot onto the other. 
“Il had heard so much of it I had so 
often passed through Bordeaux without 
But now that I have seen it I 
take my stand with Monsieur |’Abbé.”” He 
recovered his assurance and felt as virtuous 
“Yes, a dreadful exhi 
bition! It should be closed.” 

Evelyn Devenish laughed again, quiz- 
‘A most unpleasant young 
woman,” said Mr. Ricardo to himself, 
“bold and without respect ” He was re- 
lieved when she averted her eyes from 
him. But he observed that they traveled 

owly round until they reached Joyce 


ceiling if 
looked 
is he now looked 


Zing h m 


Whipple and there for a moment they 
taved, half-hidden by the eyelids, but 
t hidden enough to conce al the hatred 
W h grew slowly trom a spark n the 
depths to a blaze of devouring fire Mr. 
Ricardo ha vers n his life the evi- 
of passion so raw It was cov- 
tous to punish and hurt The dark eyes 
l t ive, it seemed, the girl radi 
ti r silvery frock. They rested with 
fu ? por th foot swinging 
ts glear pper and ran up the shim 

! ts iN sheath to the bent Kne 
Nii R rstood by i flash of 
sight the cruel thought behind the eves 
i the sm “Oh. certainly, it would 
ive to be to tea and not to supper!” he 


iid to himself almost in an agony as he 
thought of that imaginary meal alone 
with Evelyn Devenish which his fears 
had conjured up. 

Diana Tasborough crossed the room to 
him 

“You will play whist with my aunt 
and the Abbé and de Mirandol, won't 
you?” she pleaded. “It must be whist for 
the Abbé has never played bridge.” 
And plaguing his brain to recollect how 
the game of whist was played, he was led 
to the card-table 

So far, then, Mr. Ricardo had un- 
doubtedly earned some good marks, not 
so much for putting two and two together 
as for discerning that there might be two 
and two which would possibly want put- 
ting together afterward. But at this 
hour, half-past nine by the clock, he 
ceased to be meritorious and the most 
important circumstance of the whole eve- 
ning complet ly esc aped his observation. 
He was really too much occupied in the 
effort to revive his recollections of whist, 
which was made even more difficult by 
the action of the younger members of the 
party. 


HE dining-room, drawing-room and 


library of the Chateau Suvlac were 








arranged in a suite, the drawing-room 
being in the middle; and all of these rooms 
had windows to the ground opening upon 
the broad terrace. Diana, as soon as the 
elders were seated at the card-table, went 
into the library and set a gramophone 
playing. W ithin the minute all the young 
people were dancing upon the terrace. 
The connecting door between the salon 
and the library was shut, it is true, but 
the night was warm and all the windows 
stood open. So the music with its pleas- 
ant lilt floated in to the card-players and 
joined with the rhythmical scuffle of the 
dancing shoes upon the flags .o distract 
Mr. Ricardo from his game It wa; the 
time of moonlight but the moon was ob- 
cured by a thin fleece of white clouds so 
that a pale silvery and rather unearthly 
light made the garden and the wide river 
beyond a fairyland of magic. On the far 
shore a light twinkled here and there 
through a mist and close at hand the long 
avenue of trees, now black as yews and 
motionless as me tal, protected the terrace 
as though it was some secret and ancient 
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place of sacrifice. But instead of sacri- 
fices, Mr. Ricarde saw the flash of white 
shoulders, the sparkling embroideries 
upon the light frocks of the girls, the 
dancers appearing, disappearing, gliding, 
revolving—and altogether made so many 
mistakes that his fellow players were de- 
lighted when the -ubber came to an end. 

Robin Webster came in from the terrace. 

“You will excuse me, Mrs. Tasborough. 
The morning begins for me at daybreak 
and I have still a few preparations to make 
before I can go to bed.’ 

“7 too,” said the Vicomte de Mirandol, 
rising from his chair a trifle abruptly per- 
haps. “The Mirandol wine will not com- 
yare with the Chateau Suvlac, alas! 
Vet I must take just as much care of it.” 
He looked out of the window rather anx- 
iously. “A good shower or two, not too 
violent, just for a couple of hours during 
the night—that would help us, Monsieur 
Webster. Yes, two hours of gentle 
rain... 1 beg you to pray for them, 
Monsieur |’Abbé.”’ 

Mr. Robin Webster shook hands with 
Mr. Ricardo. 

“You said that you would like to come 
round with me torgorrow,” he said. “I 
live in the chalet beyond the avenue. It 
is my office too. You will find me there 
or about the Chiis.” 
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He went out through the window, 
Monsieur de Mirandol through the door 
to the front of the house where his car 
waited for him; Jules Amadée brought 
in a tray of refreshments and Mrs. Tas- 
borough lifted her voice petulantly. 

“Diana! Diana!” she cried, “will 
you please come in at once and prepare 
his nightcap for Monsieur |’Abbé Fauriel!”’ 

The Abbé, however, would by no 
means break in upon the girl’s enjoy- 
ment. 

“T can mix my grog very well for my- 
self, Madame. Let Mademoiselle dance, 
and so I can put a little more of your ex- 
cellent whisky into my glass than it 
would be seemly for me to allow Made- 
moiselle to do.” 

As he moved toward the table Joyce 
Whipple stood in his way. 

“And I,” she said laughing, “since I 
know nothing of the proper proportions 
will in my ignorance put more whisky 
into your glass than you would.” 

Joyce Whipple, in a word, took pos- 
session of the baffet. It was in a corner of 
the room and she stood with her back to 
thé company. A lemonade for Mrs. Tas- 
borough, a whisky and soda for Mr. Ricar- 
do, a ~ grog for Monsieur l’Abbé. 

The young = yple drifted back into the 
room. Joyce Whipple served them all in 
their turn with beer and sirups and spirits, 
laughing gaily all the while and pro- 
claiming that she had a future as a 
maid. Diana came from the library and 
was the last to join the group. 

“T shall have a brandy and soda with a 
lot of ice,” she said, and again Mr. Ricar- 
do was conscious of an unsteady note in 
her voice and a laugh which threatened 
to rise out of gaiety into hysteria. 

Joyce threw a quick glance backward 
over her shoulder. 

“So, after all, I do dispense the cold,” 
she cried, and in her case, too, the words 
and the laughter on which they were 
launched were edged with excitement 
and undoubtedly the glass which she 
held clattered against the syphon when 
she filled it, as though her hands trembled. 

The party, however, was already break- 
ing up and within a very few minutes the 
Chateau Suvlac was silent and Mr. Ricar- 
do back in his own room. He opened 
both of his windows. When engaged up- 
on the side-window he saw that a light 
was still burning in a room upon the 

round floor of the chalet. Mr. Robin 
_ ewe was still then at work in his 
office. Looking out from the front win- 
dow, his gaze wandered over the peaceful 
stretch of empty country. The white 
house upon the hill might have been 
black for all that he could make of it. Not 
a window glimmered anywhere. Mr. 
Ricardo wound up his watch and went to 
bed. It was then ten minutes to eleven. 


CHAPTER V 
HANAUD REAPPEARS 


R. RICARDO was not the man to 
sleep comfortably in a strange bed 
and, though he did fall asleep quickly, he 
awakened while it wasstill dark—and with 
a vague uneasiness. He reached up for 
the light-switch, which in his house in 
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Grosvenor Square was set into the wall 
above his head, and was disconcerted not 
to find it there. Gradually, however, he 
remembered. He was not at home. He 
was at the Chateau Suvlac and, dis- 
covering the cause of his uneasiness in the 
unfamiliar environment, his uneasiness 
itself departed. But he w was now thor- 
oughly awake. 

He had his own remedies for this mis- 
chance. 

First of all he turned on his bedside 
lamp and looked at his watch. It was a 
few minutes before two o'clock in the 
morning. Then he rose from his bed and 
freed the side window from all its cover- 
ings. He noticed that a light was still 
burning even at that late hour in the 
chalet yeyond the avenue, but it was now 
upon the first floor and not in the office. 

“Mr. Webster has finished his work 
and is now going to bed,” he reflected. 

the next moment assured him that his 
judgment was correct. For while he 
looked the light flickered and went out. 
Mr. Ricardo wished the manager a deeper 
repose than he was enjoying himself and 
passed on to his front window. 

He threw the curtains wide open with 
a rattle of rings and wound the blind up 
upon its roller. The country was spread 
wide in front of him upon this side and the 
air fresher. The moon had set, leaving 
the night dark and clear and the sky 
gemmed with stars. But it was not the 
coolness of the air nor the blaze above his 
head which kept Mr. Ricardo standing in 
so fixed an attitude. When he had taken 
last look from this window before 
getting into bed more than three hours 
igo not one light had been burning in the 
white house upon the hill. Now the long 
range of windows was ablaze from end tc 
end, shining clear in little oblongs of 
light where the front of the house was in 
full view and throwing the trees into re- 
lief at the two ends. The building was 
luminated like a palace. 

“Now what is ie meaning of that?” 
Mr. Ricardo was asking himself. Who in 
it country district would start the evening 
late an hour? “It is very odd.” 
No answer being forthcoming, and his 
growing cold upon the polished 
boards of the floor, he retired to his bed 
ind turned out his lamp. But his curi- 
sity was thoroughly roused. From his 
position upon his pillows he could see that 
golden blur upon the darkness. He could 
not but see it—and think of it. 

‘This will never do,” he said to himself. 
“I must try recipe number two.” 


his 


it so 


feet 


I ECIPE number two was a book. But 
it must be read for itself, not as the 
gateway of dreams. If you put the thought 

of sleep a! ltogether out of your mind and 

settled down to your volume, presto, the 
trick was done! You were aware sud- 
denly of broad daylight, a cup of tea by 
your bedside and a lamp extravagantly 
burning. Mr. Ricardo’s trouble was that 
1¢ hadn’t a book in his room. Very well 
then, he must go to the library and take 

me. So on went his light again. oO 

ut of bed and into his pumps, raped fie 

form in a Japanese dressing-gown of 

Howered silk and with a box of matches in 

his hand stole off along the corridors. He 


knew their geography by now and one 
match took him to the dining- room door. 

The French windows of the three rooms 
en suite were undraped. He _ passed 
therefore through that room and the salon 
and into the library without having to 
strike a second match. He remembered 
that there was a light-switch in the library 
close to the long window and just within 
the door. He was feeling for it when 
something dark on the terrace outside 
flickered past the panes and vanished. 
Mr. Ricardo was so startled that he 
dropped his box of matches on the floor. 
He stood in the dark, with his heart 
pounding noisily in his breast, not daring 
to move. And in the silence, even above 
the clamor of his heart, he heard a key 
grate in a lock. 

The truth must be told. Mr. Ricardo’s 
immediate impulse was precipitately to 
retire. But with an effort he rejected it 
as unworthy. The thought of the long 
corridor, too, through which he must 
return daunted him. He _ stood his 
ground and in a little while the fluttering 
of panic subsided. He was his own man 


again and, being so, he could not leave | 


things as they were, select a book and go 
quietly back to his bed. The prospect of 
an adventure never failed to thrill him. 

He opened the long window very cau- 
tiously and stepped out on to the pave- 
ment of the terrace Far away a star 
beam trembled on the water of the 
Gironde. Close to him upon his left the 
projecting round of the turret loomed 
darkly and from the front of it some rays 
of light streamed out. Mr. Ricardo 
moved cautiously forward from the angle 
made by the turret and the house wall; 
the light slipped out at the edges of a 
curtain drawn across a long window in 
the front of the turret. Someone was 
awake in the room behind the window. 
Someone had slid with the swiftness of a 
snake into that room and turned a key. 
Mr. Ricardo was in doubt what to do. 
He had jheard of strange doings in coun- 
try-houses even in England How much 
more must he expect them in the gay 
atmosphere of France! 

“I certainly don’t want to butt into 
the middle of some highly illicit affair,” 
he argued. “On the other hand, who 
knows what trouble may be occurring 
behind that curtained door? A sudden 
illness perhaps! Perhaps acrime! At the 
worst can be sent tee my bus ness 
At the best I may be of help.’ 

Thus he stood and disputed But his 
romantic disposition got the upper hand. 
He advanced and rapped gently upon the 
framework of the glass door and at once 
the light went out; but with a speed so 
instantaneous that the knock upon the 
door and the extinction of the light 
seemed to be not so much two consecutive 
movements as two facets of the same one. 

Mr. Ricardo had the most uncomfort- 
able sensations. Someone in that room 
had heard the sound of his pumps upon 
the stone slabs of the terrace. That 
someone had been ever since half-ex- 
pecting and wholly dreading that he 
would knock upon the window, had been 
ready then with ears alert and fingers 
actually on the switch. But who? Mr. 
Ricardo’s eyes could not pierce those! 
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urtains: nor had he the least excuse fo 
renew his signal He retired discreetly to 
his room without troubling to select a 
book from the library at all There he 
watched one by one the windows on the 
into the night. But whether 
through which he had 
passed were the cause, or the mere move 
ment and fresh air, he fell into a heavy 
sleep and never stirred until the morning. 


| recede 


tne emotions 


NDEED, although he dressed with the 

utmost expedition that he was capable 
of, it was after ten o'clock before he was 
quipped to leave his room. The vine- 
yards were alive with the stooping figures 
of peasants stripping the plants, the house 
itself as empty as on his arrival yester 
day. 

Mr. Ricardo walked to the chalet. The 
office opened directly on to the little 
flower garden, but that was empty too. 
He crossed some rough grass to the line of 
Chiis. The grapes were being brought to 
the door in little hand-carts and thence 
carried to the wine-presses above the 
vats. 

Robin Webster was standing in the 
great room on the first floor, watching 
the press move backward and forward on 
its rollers. He looked up at Mr. Ricardo 
with a smile and extended his left hand, 
which Mr. Ricardo took, or rather 
touched, a trifle haughtily. For he was 
punctilious in such matters. He might be 
nobody of importance, but youngish 
managers of vineyards must not behave 
to him as if they were dukes and he a 
hireling. 

“You must excuse my left hand,” said 
Robin Webster. “You see?” 

His right hand was inside his double- 
breasted jacket, the wrist resting upon 
one of the buttons. He drew the hand 
out and showed that it was bandaged. 

“I did you an injustice,” said Mr. 
Ricardo. 

“So I saw,” 
with a smile. 

“You are badly hurt?” 

“A trifle. I came here early this morn- 
ing before anyone was about, to make 
sure that everything was ready, and as I 
tried the press I caught my hand in it. 
But it is not a wound which needs a 
doctor.” 

Once more the curiously precise articu- 
lation of the young man struck Mr. 
Ricardo as familiar and yet he could not 


Robin Webster replied 


define it. 

“You were up before everyone then. 
You had little sleep last night,” he said. 

Robin Webster watched the great slab 
of iron move backward and forward on 
its rollers, crushing the grapes beneath it. 

“Do you know we are the only vine- 
yard which uses machine-driven presses?” 
he said. “Yes, I was late last night. No 
doubt you saw the light in my office when 
you went to bed.” 

“And hours afterward I saw the light 
in your bedroom,” said Mr. Ricardo. 

Once more the press rumbled backward 


and torward. 

“It must have been nearly two o’clock 
in the morning when I put it out,”” Robin 
Webster remarked. 

“It was two o'clock to the minute,” 


said Mr. Ricardo. 








H' STROLLED away and spent a 
leasant morning wandering about 
the pas hundred and fifty acres of the 
estate. It was a day of bright sunshine 
with strips of white cloud streaming out 
here and there in the blue of the sky. 
The broad water of the Gironde was 
dotted with sailing-ships at anchor wait- 
ing the turn of the tide to carry them to 
the river's mouth and every now and 
then a steamer with a fantail of tumbled 
foam and a distant throb of engines 
rushed past toward the port of Bordeaux. 
Mr. Ricardo wandered down to the 
little harbor. It was empty and that was 
quite as it should be. The Belle Simone 
had sailed with the inward tide at six in 
the morning. No doubt she was now 
nearing Bordeaux. But as he turned 
away he had a flash of a suspicion that she 
was doing nothing of the kind. For sail- 
ng merrily upward from the lower reaches 
of the river a gabare was at that moment 
yassing the garden with the sunlight upon 
i bows and she was near enough to the 
bank for him to see that one word of her 
name stood out in brillant relief upon 
the grimed timber. He was puzzled. Of 
course, he argued, the Belle Simone might 
not be the only boat upon the river which 
followed the practire of her sex and 
changed her name. And yet Nothing 
was too trivial for Mr. Ricardo’s specu- 
lations. 

In a twinkling he scuttled back to the 
house; in another he was back again with 
his expensive field-glasses lifted to his 
eyes. The gabare was just opposite to 
him now. He could read the glistening 
name Simone and there were other words 
in front of it too discolored for him to 
make out. Undoubtedly this was La 
Belle Simone whose captain had been in 
such a pother yesterday because he could 
not start for Bordeaux until six in the 
morning. Yet he had put out before the 
turn of the tide and gone down with the 
ebb. What unexpected commission had 
taken him out in the dead of night? 

“It is all very odd,” Mr. Ricardo re- 
flected for the twentieth time since he had 
arrived at the Chateau Suvlac. But the 
oddest thing of all was to happen to him 
now. 


E WENT to his room, washed and 
brushed his hair. Luncheon was 
fixed for half-past twelve. There were 
still twelve minutes. He walked down the 
avenue and as he returned he heard a 
motor car approaching the front of the 
house. He mounted on to the terrace and 
was joined there by Robin Webster. Both 
men thereupon entered the drawing-room 
by the window. Mrs. Tasborough, seated 
on her throne, was glancing through the 
newspaper from Bordeaux which had just 
arrived. Diana at the center table with a 
tray of glasses in front of her was vigor- 
ously shaking cocktails. At that moment 
the door opening on to the hall was flung 
open and Jules Amadée with his eyes 
starting out of his head broke into the 
room. 

“Madame!” he cried — and again 
“Madame!” Apd then a quiet hand 
pushed him aside. ’ 

A small square man dressed in a morn- 
ing coat with a tricolor sash about his 
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waist and a bowler hat in his hand 
stepped forward and bowed. 

““Messieurs, Mesdames, I am _ Her- 
besthal, the Commissaire of Police. | 
beg of you as yet not to distress your- 
selves.” 

Spoken in the grave cool voice of the 
Commissaire, no beginning could have 
been more ominous. Yet it was not that 
which made Mr. Ricardo utter a little 
shrill cry. To his stupefaction, through 
the doorway he saw standing in the hall 
the burly figure of Hanaud. Only a few 
days ago he had left the Inspector sunning 
himself at Aix and practising his de 
slorable humor upon Mis friends. Now 
Pe was here at the Chateau Suvlac—on 
business. His smoothed-out expression 
less face was sufficient evidence of that. 

Hanaud could see Mr. Ricardo quite 
clearly and yet gave him no sign of recog- 
nition. It was all very well for the Com 
missaire Herbesthal to beg his audience 
not to distress itself. Mr. Ricardo knew 
better. Since Hanaud was here on busi- 
ness, someone was certainly going to dis- 
tress himself very much. The Peed 
saire Herbesthal looked round the room. 
He was obviously relieved. He turned 
toward the door and Hanaud, in reply, 
stepped with his noiseless feet into the 
room. He, too, bowed but there was no 
relief visible upon his face. 

“You see?” said Herbesthal. “It is all 
a mistake. Nothing could be more calm. 
It’s not here that we must look!” 

“Pardon me,” Hanaud objected. He 
advanced and bowed again, rather ridicu- 
lously Mr. Ricardo thought, to Mrs. Tas- 
borough. “Madame, I think, does not 
drink the cocktails. She belongs to a more 
orderly world.” 

The old lady might have taken the 
words as a compliment or as an unneces- 
sary reflection on her age. She chose the 
latter interpretation. For she looked 
stonily at Hanaud and then turned to 
the Commissaire: 

“And pray, who is this gentleman?” 

Herbesthal was a little shocked. 

“Madame,” he protested, “this gentle- 
man is the famous Monsieur Hanaud of 
the Sdreté Générale of Paris.” 

The name meant nothing whatever 
to Mrs. Tasborough. It was known, 
however, to Robin Webster. Mr. Ricardo 
heard him draw in his breath sharply. 
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‘The on} urev 


Continued from page 23 


explained Spearman and paused to ex- 
— the cigaret butt that waned orange- 
red in the dark, . . in the first place, 
you've suddenly dropped your erstwhile 
frank and open friendship. You used to 
be together a lot down at guard-mount or 
yarade, at band concerts or playing 
ridge. If anyone dared to criticize 
either of you in the other’s hearing— 
golly, but they caught it hot! But the 
other evening when | purposely roasted 
Charley for a fare-ye- well and Butch 
joined in with a few confirmatory jibes 
all Denise did was to go a charming pink 
and try to leave the yorch. Two months 
ago she’d have called me proper for 
having said half as much. And only 
yesterday I heard Mrs. Colonel remark- 
ing that Denise hadn’t been in in a 
coon’s age and wondering whether she 
were offended over anything. Bad 
business, very bad!’ 

He shook his head over their lack 
technique and went on. 

“Furthermore, Charley's increasing ab- 
sent-mindedness is getting on the Colo- 
nel’s nerves, while the change in his 

always vivacious disposition i 1s 
attracting the attention of even his 
brothers. ‘Mean as a pup with a bone 
and a toothache’ is the way Vin put it 
to me not long ago. Nothing except a 
quarrel or a love-affair could account for 
all this. And if it had been a quarrel we 
would have heard of it before now, 
Charley not being exactly reticent con- 
cerning his dislikes.” 

“Then do you think anyone else 
s ispects?”” asked Denise anxiously. 

“No, I’m dead sure they don’t,” 
answered Spearman—and she. let her 
breath go again. “For I sounded Miller 
Anderson at the club this noon and all 
the rise I got about Denise was that it was 
damned smooth for Butch MacNeath, 
having an old maid sister to do the things 
for him that his wife was too busy with 
cards and scandal to look after.” 

“Well,” broke in Charley, “if that’s 
what Phoebe Anderson’ s husband is 
handing out, we’re safe. There’ s nothing 
worse going round the post. 

“Te. agreed Spearman, “and you two 
should be Sonal grateful that it was 
my Airedale, instead of her Spitz, that 
came snooping out to your trysting- 
place.” 

“Then you haven't said anything as 
yet?” said Charley and turned in en- 
couragement to Denise. “Come, dear, 
it isn’t as bad as you feared. Ir fact, no 
worse than before he came. 

“IT haven’t said anything as yet— 
about my intentions, said Spearman 
slowly. And Denise smothered a cry 
to voice a protest. ; 

“You don’t mean you’re going to tell— 
now that you know the horror it would 
mean to us!” - 

“Good lord, Spearman,’’ exclaimed 
Charley, “why should you speak of this 
on the x0st?”’ 

“Well.” said Spearman oddly, 
depends he a 


“that 


He left his sentence 
with it—in abeyance. 

“But why should 
Charley vehemently. 
you to make us miserable? 

“What will it get me to keep it dark?’ 
asked Spearman | with significance. 


and his reason 


you?” — 
“What will it get 


”» 


| 
| 


Chi irley drew in his breath rw gh | 
And 


“Blackmail!” he comprehended. 
you an officer—and a gentleman!” 

“Don’t call names, Charley!” said 
Spearman. “Like every other man on 
earth I have my price, and you must pay 
it for my silence.’ 

“But what és your price, Captain Spear 
man?” asked Denise, her voice sounding 
softly troubled in ‘the gloom. “You 
know... you have heard... that 
our resources . are slender.” 

“I understand,” said Spearman, “and 
Charley to the contrary, I would hardly 
ask for money, even if you had it and 1 
needed it, neither of which is the case 

No, I want the one thing of any 
true value that you hold ~ between 
you.” 

“And what is that?” they asked to 
gether. : 

“Denise,” he tol i them tersely. 

“Oh-h-h-h-h-h!” Her shudder grated 
hz arshly acrosc the dark. 

“You brute! You damned cowardly 
swine!” choked Charley, struggling to 
‘aise himself from the hampering para 
lyzed limb. “She’s mine! She’s all 
mine!” 

“Oh, how can you be so 
whispered Denise. “How can you bring 
yourself to cause such pain? You're 
treating us worse than you do that un 
fortunate dog!’ 

Charley sank back panting, and raged 
from her arms. 

“You can’t have her and you can’t 
get her! And you couldn’t do it in 
this way, anyhow. For it would be a 
damned sight worse for her to be ex- 
y0osed as your mistress than as my sweet- 
neart. And exposure would be bound to 
come on this damned rotten gossip ng 
women-run, cat- ridden garrison! No. it 
won't work!” his voice suddenly warmed 
with relief and exultancy. ‘“You’ ve 
overreached yourself, my clev er Captain! 
Y our price is so high we can’t afford to pay 
it.’ 

“T meant nothing of the sort,” denied 
Spearman coolly. “Denise in my eyes 
has become extremely a coe. 
tremely marriageable 7 

“Not that—not that!” groaned Char- 
ley, burying his face in her lap. “Oh, 
Denise! Denise!’ 

“But you don’t want to marry me! 
cried Denise above his head. “You can’t 
want to! No one ever has.” 

“Yet that is my intention,” said 
Spearman. 

“Why, you yourself have known me 
ever since I was sixteen,” went on Denise, 
_ and never paid me the slightest - 

“l’ve known you just one week,’ 
Spearman interrupted, “and, barring 
Charley here, I’m the only person in all 
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t wor who does. Now, thanks to 
that damned Airedale cur God bless it! 
I’, tught you without your mask on, 
you make vour shoulder into a pil 
w fo i in’ he id, watched you in 
\ t i f repul ng a caress "me m 
D y ears for me the first Christ 
ift I left the Point? heard you 
( ry a talk! My lord, 
Det | could hardly believe t was 
Don’t—oh, don’t!” She shivered in 
t tuffy dusty murk. 
Of course I had to con plet ly eVISE 
my judgment of you,” he continued. 
And my ultimate conclusion was that 
you weren't quite hopeless yet pite of 
th isi! way of tacing the world to 
which you’ve habituated yourself. With 
some pretty husky to take the first 
the worst for you, as the old Colonel 
ised ft you may still thaw out into 
ething Numan and mavyhe levelop 
nough stamina to stand the gaff without 
all that vy armor plate oy 
“Listen!” said Denise, rousing with a 
certain desperation. “Did you, since you 
know so much, ever guess that that 
that oh, I have no shame left! 


with 


that I was pretty badly in love 


you the summer I was twenty-one 
Spearman became intensely interested 
while Charley stirred dismay. 

Was that the last year we camped at 
] j inapol * asked the Captain. 

Yes,”” nodded Denise, “‘and I thought 
you were well, pretty n ich what 

Vv fati must have been as a first leu 
tenant | ven like 1 to have you laugh 
at me And you had eves for every girl 

imy x pt Sy 

You probably could have had me tor 
ti rt : 1 lashe om commented 
Spea I was trightfully suscepti 
bI t | Vas pa t twenty-six. ‘ 

Then,” went on Denise, “when you 
might have made the world tor me you 
wouldnt have me. Now when you can 
only offer me misery, when I love and 


love and love another man 


“Denise, interrupted Spearman, “] 
wish you'd remember one thing 
that | do know an infernal lot about 
you.” 


; you come asking me to marry 
you,” finished Denise in a sudden un- 
certainty 

“Oh, the devil and all his angels!” 
impatiently. “You 


swore Spearman 
I’m not asking 


haven't got the idea at all! 
anything of anybody. I’m telling you 
what you've got to do. And this 1s it.” 
He dropped the glowing cigaret butt to 
the boards, set his heel upon it and rose 
to stand over the two in the musty hay. 
“The Colonel is going to cut the corn to- 
morrow, so hereafter Denise and Charley 
will not meet any more except in public 
or in company. Then Denise is going to 
marry me next month before my leave 
comes due abn 

“She isn’t!’ snarled Charley. 


““And 
you can’t make her by just talking x 


a * not?” crooned Spear 
man softly—and waited to let the signifi- 
cance sink in. “Please don’t interrupt 


You disorder my train of thought. 
hereafter will 
a futile 


again. 


I Jen ise 


lo proc ee d, 


train from telling n 


1e lies. It’s 





yractise, for when I don’t know the truth 
aT be able to guess it. Lastly, I am 
stepping out on the prairie for half a 
moment and when I come back Charley 
is going to take his leave. With your per- 
Senorita eae 
He rose to his feet and the light glared 
to guide his steps to the farther door. 


n 


nission 
m . 


As he made his way over the tussocks 
of heavy prairie grass the moon came out, 
revealing his slender resilient figure, 


poised and balancing securely. Some 
fifty feet away he halted and, turning his 
wrist to the moon's face, stood watching 


the dial in a curbed impatience. 


M! ANWHILE within the barn 
4 Charley had struggled to his feet. 
“Denise,” he : 
‘there is only one way out of this mess. 
We must be married at once .. .” 

“Charley!” 

“We can’t live together of course,” he 
continued hurriedly. “You'll have to 
stay on with Butch and I at home. But 
we could meet openly then and if that 
swine dared to say a word about the other 
afternoon or tonight no one would have 
the right to make us the subject of 


was saying excitedly, 


VOSSID ..« .« 

“Charley, stop!” cried Denise, pressing 
her fingers over her ears. “Why, we 
couldn't do a worse thing than that! 
What right do they need to gossip? All 


they want is a cause and what could be 
worse than such a marriage? I couldn’t 
live on with Butch! I'd go crazy if | 
tried! He'd jeer me into hysterics at 
every meal! And your family would be 
quite as awful. Can’t you hear Vin’s 


snicker every time my name came up?” 

“Have you considered the alternative?” 

She caught her breath. 

“Well, ['d rather marry him than go 
through that!” " 

“Then,” he said turn’ng from her, “I 
have nothing left to say.” 

“Oh, I know I know!” she gulped, 
clinging to him. “I’m a beast! A beast 
and a coward, just as he said. Dad’s 
daughter and Butch’ sister, but a coward! 

. Oh, Charley, Charley, you are 
stronger than 1... Pray for me... 
and forgive me!” 

“Forgive you?” he repeated, bending 
“What else could I do?... 


” 


over her. 
There, dear, there! 
In a moment she spoke more calmly. 
“IT can’t help it, Charley, I’ve got to 
do as he says. Don’t you see that I 
have?” 
“No, I don’t,” he replied, “I don’t.” 
“But I do.” She stared moodily out at 
the figure waiting in the moonlight. 


“He’s like that old witch-doctor up in” 


Vegan. Do you remember?’ 

“Yes though I can’t see much 
resemblance between that swine and the 
rather respectable old heathen.” 

“Don’t, Charley! ... They're alike 
in this way: the natives used to say that 
the witch-doctor had the name of a devil 
written on a piece of snakeskin that he 
always ousel in a little bag around his 
neck. It wasn’t just the ordinary name 
but the real, true,,secret, magical name 
that Satan himeoll had given. No one 


but the old man knew what it was, but if 


anyone else could have found it out, they 
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could have conjured with it, calling up 
this devil, just as he did... . Now, that 
is what Spearman has done to me. He’s 
found out my true name and I’ve got to 
answer to Dg 

“Then I didn’t have your true name?” 
asked Charley in a low tone. 

“No!” said Denise, “only part of it— 
the best part! The rest—weakness and 
cowardice and untruthfulness—was left 
for him to discover.” 

Charley wedged his crutch firmly under 
his arm and put both hands on her shoul- 
ders, striving to peer down into her 
face. : 

“Denise, that is pure superstition. . 
Why, truthfully, are you leaving me for 
him?” 

She steadied herself and did her best 
to answer as he requested. 

“Because marriage with him, while it 
may bring misery, will not mean public 
ridicule. With you it would be both. 


Oh, Charley, don’t you see that it 
would?” 
“No, only that I have lost you.” And 


his hands fell from her. 

“That is why we never could have been 
happy,” said Denise. “Twenty and 
thirty see things in such different, lights. 
... Why, when I was twenty,” she 
added in bitter mockery, “I wanted a man 
who would be a mixture of a West Pointer 
and a pirate.” 

a Pall want you as much when I’m 
thirty as I do now,” said the boy. 

“Yes,” rejoined Denise, “but you might 
not want me as much when I’m forty. 
Look, he’s coming! Quick! Quick. 
Oh, Charley, Charley, I love 
so.” ) ; 

“Do you, dear?” he murmured. “Well, 
that is something.” He let her go and 
swung on his crutch to meet Spearman 
as the latter stepped onto the lozenge 
of moonlight that was stretching across 
the floor. “Captain Spearman, I wish 
you all the good fortune that you may 
deserve.” 

“Don’t blame me too much, Charley,” 
said Spearman pacifically. “When you 
hold the ace of trumps you're bound to 
take some trick or other.” 

“And naturally my queen fell,” said 
Charley, “as she was not sufficiently 
guarded. . . Good night, Denise. Good 
evening. 

He turned toward the darker door. 

“Good evening, sir,” said Spearman 
and stood watching him as he crossed 
the narrowing strip of moonlight and dis- 
— crab-fashion, into the rows 
oO 


you 


corn. 


DENISE said nothing, for she was as 
intently watching the Captain. 

“Hm,” reflected that one half-aloud, 
“defeated, but with the honors of war 

. . and love! The kid has sand as well 
as discernment. It’s a combination that 
will eventuate in something, sometime.’ 

He turned to Denise, who started in 
nervous terror. 

“Where did he kiss you last?” he de- 
manded teasingly. “You won't tell me? 
You don’t have to! . . . Don’t turn your 
head away like that. Oh, very well, I'll 
have to bring it back.” ’ 

Holding her chin in the hollow of one 
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hand he pressed his mouth against hers. 

Released, she blazed vividly: 

“Oh, I hate you! I hate you! 
hate ... you!” 

Spearman laughed softly before he 
sald: 

“Do you, dear? Well, 
than to be loved too sweetly, 
weakly, too maternally—as you 
loved Charley. Dear, dear, don’t 
you see I’m not quite such a brute as | 
vehave? And there was a new note of 
a ading in the resonant voice. ““That I 
to take you away from _ by high 
handed means for the good ¢ f all con- 
cerned? That that was the ed way to 
save his pride, which is the essence of his 
gallant soul? He can’t feel humiliated if 
i brutally stronger man carries you off by 
main force. And won't you grant 
me a little cred:t for discov ering you 
before it was too late?” 

He kissed her again—and she melted 
in his arms. 


that is better 
too meekly, 


tor 


h ad 


he crooned. “You ador 
Hate me? I... 


“Hate me?” 
able little har! 
guess ... not!” 

“Oh, be good to me, be kind to me 
she begged, clinging to him convulsively. 
“In every way | am so utterly in your 
taal ; ; 


>? 
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MOUNTAIN MADNESS 
by Will Irwin 


[ bong stifling New York 

mer Paul Seabury dreamed of 
his lake shining cool and beautiful 
in the high Sierras. 


He wanted to go back 
But Lila liked the big city. 
he was fond of Lila... 


sum 


there. 


And 











ac 


Jdoyla nd 


Continued from page 43 


Still I must admit I didn’t recog- 
I'll admit, too, I’ve buried my- 
work these last few years 
like a mole. But that seemed the only 
solution in the face of an unsatisfactory 

well, | can’t very well explain. 


quarter. 
nize you, 
self in my 


“Anyway, this evening 1 woke up to the 


tact that | wasn’t getting much fun o ut of 
fe 1 wonde red if I w as getting old 

“Old?” 

He nodded. ‘So 
Coney Island.” 

“Why Coney Island?” 

‘To find out whether it was too late. 

‘To late for what?” 

‘To feel young again.” 

‘And did you?” she laughed. 

“I think so. Anyway, it’s yea’s since 
I felt so care-free, gay and happy as | do 
now with you.” 

“Be careful.” 

“Oh, I realize you probably know I’m 
married and all that. And you've been 
laughing at me all evening—and most 
likely think I’m an awful old stick-in-the- 
mud. Still that doesn’ t alter the fact. | 
mean,” he said, “there’s some hope for a 
chap—even if he is a mole—when he can 
step out of an iam, and pick up the 
prettiest girl at Coney Isl: and.” 

“You didn’t pick me up,’ 
“We were properly introduced 
Warrington.” 

“Ah, yes. I'd forgotten that,” 

“Of course you'd forgotten it.” There 
was a little more firmness to Miss Gra- 
ham’s lips. “And let me also remind you 
of this. If Charlie hadn’t bet me that 
quarter | woulc in’t have permitted you to 
spe ak to me. 

‘God bless Charlie!”’ said 
fervently. “And Muriel too. 

Her eyes opened very wide. 
Muriel? ” she asked. 

“For having a quarter’s worth of faith 
in me. 


I decided to come to 


she flared. 
by Mr. 


Mansfield 


“Why, 


Again she laughed. “But don’t 
know what she was betting on.” 

“I may be a little in the dark,” he said. 
“But that’s where a mole Any 
way, God bless her for putting the idea 
n your head.” 

“What idea?” 

‘The idea that I might try to kiss you.” 

“Isn't it time,” said Miss Graham, in 
ntly, were gett! ng back to New 
It’s long after twelve. Beside $," 
“you are liable to geta scold 


you 


shines. 


noce *“we 

y ork? 

she 

ing.’ 
“From whom?” 
“Your wife.” 

| you,” 

doesn't take 


ided 
adaed, 


he said very earnestly, 
that much interest in 


assure 
“she 
me.” 

They took a motor-bus. Sitting beside 
her he became aware of a deep content 
ment, a feeling of companionship that had 
been completely absent from his life. 
The s varkle in her eyes had quickened 
him, i laughter rang through every 
fiber of his being. 

She had, it seemed, attended Vassar, 
but the death of her father and the result 
ant loss of his income had, as she put it, 

“luckily saved her from a negligible exist- 
ence. She got a great ‘kick”” out of 
working for her*“‘bread and butter” and 
being able to live on “twenty-five a 
week.” 

Good Lord!” he gasped. 
the money you earn?” 

“That’s all. And I dress and feed my 
self out of it—and pay for my room. 

“But—with your education?” 

“It’s all I’m worth,” she declared. 


“Ts that all 


Times 

and he hunted around for a 
taxi. Miss Graham, however, preferred 
to walk. “It isn’t very far,” she said. 
“If you're tired, why don’t you lean on 
my arm?” 


[* WAS late when they reached 
Squi ire 
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” he xploded “You must take 


m ran octogenarian 
1 


a ,” she agreed, “when I see you all 
doubled up over your briefs in the office.” 

Half-way up to Fifty-Second Street she 
outside a dark bleak-looking 
hous “T | ve on the top floor a little 
room, just big enough to turn round in. 
I lov t xcept that I have to climb 
three flights of stairs.” 

He felt sorry for her and 


old Warrington 


| 
t 
I 
bl 


i 
10 


st pp ad 


determined to 
the first thing 
ewhere a clock 
“I do hope 

i dy a 
“I’m 


at home 


ought you werent inter 


Ther was a note 
tr yubl 

mply got 

ut what’ 


iwnh 


lips 


Miss Graham’s 
you | where 


Know 


io form 


husband 


“That 
said 

stamped ner 
find her, 
ll her you’re sorry 


or ind 
she commanded 


i her shamefully and 
attentive in 


that you've 
that you 
the futur 
“It's too late 
“What do y 
“T’ve met you.” 
They gazed at each other in silence; 
then suddenly Miss Graham ran up the 
“Good night,” she called. 


mean more 


now 


u mean?” 


ste ps. 


“May I see you again?” Mansfield asked. 

“Yes—in the ofhce—if you don’t for- 
get 

“But I mean some evening? 
we go to Coney Island again?” 

She was shaking her head. 

“But you've no idea what this evening 
has meant to me. You see, I haven’t— 
I’ve never He stopped, surprised to 
realize how earnestly he was pleading with 
her 

“I’m sorry,” she said slowly. 


Couldn’t 


“Good 


night 
“But why?” he asked desperately. 
“Il think you know. Besides.” 
laughed, “‘you’re such a—mole.”’ 
Walking home, Mansfield felt definitely 
relegat to antiquity. What lightness 
of spirit he had gleaned from Coney 
Island began to desert him step by step. 
He went heavily up the steps of his 
house, lugubriously opened the front door. 
Haughton was in the hall waiting for him. 
He held a cablegram. 
“Came just after you had gone out, 
© a he 
Mansfield opened it and read: 


she 


sad 


STOP 
FOR 


GONE AWAY 


POSSIBLE 


HAVE 
MAKE I1 
ADRIENNE 


PHII AND I 
NICE AND 


BE HAPPY 


DO BE 


us To 


The shock of the thing was somewhat 
lessened by reason of the fact that he had 
long suspected it Philip Knowles had 
often been his The man was a 
member of the rich and sophisticated set 
n which his wife Adrienne revolved. 

Mansfield could feel the paper slowly 
crumple under his closing fingers. He 
was, he realized, crushing into oblivion 
ten years of wretched pretense. He was 


guest. 


rather glad it was ended 

“| hope it sn't bad news, sir?’ 
Mansfield was dri pping the crumpled 
on the fire. “It’s from my wife, 
She has just informed me she 


message 


H Lugnton 


will not return.’ 

B' I the reaction left its mark on him. 
He spoke to no one in his office, bur- 
-d himself deeper than ever in his work. 
On Wednesday he held a consultation 
with his attorneys, formulated plans for a 
divorce. On Thursday old John Warring- 
ton and Charles Warrington, the junior 
partner,,both advised him to take a vaca- 
tion “You're overworked,” said the 
former. “You need a change—and a 

rest.” 2 
He had gone out of his way to avoid 
Miss Graham. Under the circumstances 
her laughing eyes would only mock him. 


a 


She would, of course, hear about the affair 
in time, read it in the newspapers. Then 
she would laugh at him more than ever. 


N FRIDAY evening, however, to his 

surprise, he found her waiting for 
him outside the office building. “1 
thought of writing you a note,” she said, 
“but that would be so silly. I want to 
apologize for what I said to you—the 
other evening.” 

“That's quite all right,” he stammered, 
trying to smile at her. “I knew you 
didn’t mean it.” r 

“But I did. I felt you were working 
hard—and I wanted to make you 
realize it.” 

“You succeeded,” said Mansfield. 

“But you’ve been more solemn than 
ever all this week,” she told him. “I 
really am getting quite worried about 
you.” 7 - 

They 
silence. 

“Is there anything the matter?” she 
asked suddenly. - 

“No—not really,” he said. 
a wife—that’s all!” 

Miss Graham glanced at him. 
mean she hasn’t returned?” 

“She doesn’t intend to—ever again.” 

“Why?” 

“Possibly because she thinks I’m a 
mole—as you do. Possibly because sh 
cares for another man. A little of both, 
I imagine.” 

They walked on in silence until they 
reached her house. 

“I’m awfully sorry,” she 
knew something was troubling you. | 
could tell—the way you acted in th 
office “as ‘ : 

“How was I acting?’ 

“As though you were very unhappy.” 

Mansfield looked at her. 

“That was because you told me y 
wouldn’t let me see you again,” he sa 
sincerely. 


Ten minutes later he was bounding 
up the stairs to his room. Haughtor 
was laying out his dinner clothes. 

“Put those things away,” he shout 
“I’m going out. To—to Coney Island 

“What— again, sir?’ 

“Yes, Haughton, again. There's 
wonderful place there called Tunnel: 
Love. Ever heard of it?” 

“Tunnels of Love!” The old but! 
visibly stiffened. “What kind of a plac 
might that be, sir?” 

“The place where a guy feels young, 
said Mansfield. “And the place wher« 
guy gets a second chance.” 


too 


down the avenue 


walked 


“T’ve lost 


“You 


said. “I 


, 


‘There Is Naught but Courage 


“Rather a reckless devil, you, they tell 
Pawley tells me. Ah!” 

Heddon to understand 
Hamill had been shot a time or two. 

as, iptain Pawley ne’er said he’d come,” 
Heddon repl ed, slipping into a seaman’s 
clipped speech. “You must be drunk or, 
crazy 


So? Both pe rhaps! 


m 


began why 


as men say, 


“ 


But you go back 


Continued from page 61 


and call the bet to Pawley’s mind.” 
“On a night like this Heddon 
began. 
“That old sea dog afraid of rain?” 
“. . . He’d have to crawl along this 
path on hands aml knees, up-hill.” 
“Would look pious, wouldn't he? Like 
a sinner creeping toward the pope’s toe!”’ 
“Though crippled, he won't creep. And 
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this seems a good time and place to ¢ 
to mind that he is Captain Pawley a! 
not to be summoned—’ 

“And to call to my mind, eh, that y 
are Heddon? Old Benning’s Heddon, 
Pawley’s now?” 

“You seem to know pretty well who | 
am. Weill then, what about it?” 

“Now my good fellow,” said Han 
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with a twitching smile, “you go back to 
the Captain and call to his mind that 
there is a little bet between us. And that 
a said when I had these Merediths ready 

» leave Woako he would come ashore, 
naka or day, to hear them say so. Your 
friends, eh? The missionaries? If he 

wants to hear them say it this night let 
him come! That’s all. I knew he liked 
a little joke.” 

“Joke!” 

“What's wrong with you?” Hamill con- 
veyed pointedly that he would put up 

with no trifling unless it was his own. 

“T’ve given you a message Take it to 
Pawley.” 

“This joke—who was to laugh?” 

“The devil—but you are impertinent!” 
Hamill laughed shortly with an air of un- 
friendly tolerance as if interested though 
not pleased. 

“Call it what you damn well like. | 
either know what’s up—or you come 
along back with me and deliver your own 
message ‘ 

‘Along back with you? I say, that is 
amusing! Rather interesting scowl, that. 
You've found it helpful, h: ive you? Takes 
practise in a mirror, doesn’t it? Ah, no, 
you needn’t admit it! But I’ve known a 
man or two to use a mirror. Good night 
to you!” ; 

Hamill turned his back, 
careless loose jointed fre silient 
body, but he faced about as Heddon said: 

“You mentioned joke. Also the Mere 
diths. I don’t go till | know what's up!” 

“Then make yourself comfortable 
Hamill gestured at the veranda, inviting 
him to lie down and wait as long as he 
pleased. 

Heddon 


moving with 
sway of 


stooped and put aside the lan- 
tern. He stra ghtened and spo ike slowly: 
“From what I hear you're to hav 
ing men about you that put up with what 
ever you say to’em. So maybe you don’t 
understand just what I mean in saying 
now that I either know what's up and 
why you sent for Captain Pawley or you 
go back with me.” 
~ Hamill stared. His lips moved, now 
like a sneer, now as if amused, but he was 
just a little myst fied because his cynical 
arrogance had not sent this fellow slinking 
off, cursing but baffled. Hamill could 
when he pleased SO discomfit these island 
louts and blockheads that they did little 
than glare angrily, then stumble 
muttering, helpless, confused; and 
It was a 
But some- 


used 


more 
away, 
it amused him to see them go. 
sort of game. He liked it. 
thing was wrong here. 

“I go back with you?” he asked with 
the mocking pretense of amazement. 
“You'll go alone, my reckless devil friend! 
But with something to think of on the 
way. The young preacher here thinks 
well of you. Just step inside and tell me 
what you think of him!” 

With that, Hamill pulled open the door 
and, gesturing cynically, invited Heddon 
to enter. 


LARGE shaded lamp was on a table 
4 near the center of the room and this 
cast its glow in a circle downward. Be 
side the table was a squat stone image 
that had been turned up by a plough i ina 
jungle clearing. It had no significance at 


all for the Woakian natives, so must have 
been hewn and worshiped by a more 
ancient people. Hamill liked the crude 
ugly thing and said that it had converted 
him to devil-worship. 

The room was quite large and the floor, 
springy to the step, was thickly overlaid 
with grass mats. 

Heddon became aware of ee per- 
son in the room, in a far corner and dimly 
He stepped aside so that the light 
before him and saw a 
flabby black girl sitting on a couch. She 
grinned with uneasy good-nature and 
looked toward Hamill as if for instruc- 
tions. 

“Well, what 
Hamill asked. 

“Of what? That slut? 
taste it’s nought to me.” 

“Quite good, yes! But you don’t sec 
yet. Let me just take off this shade. 
Step closer. Ah, these good men! At 
heart quite like all the others of us!” 

Heddon stepped toward the black 
woman who, not liking the look on his 
tace, arose, grinned but nervously edged 
backward and sidled along the wall. ; 

Then Heddon saw that the black had 
been sitting beside someone seemingly 
asleep or dead. 

He went near and _ looked 
Hamill, by his side, held the lamp. 

Meredith's thin young had the 
color, the lifelessness of death. The lids 
were partly open but the eyes wer 
sensible to the glare of the lamp. 

Heddon bent forward ‘ 
little afraid of the expected chill, put his 
hand to a cheek. The ¢ hee 3 pea 

“Dead drunk!” said Hamill indifferent 
ly. He turned back to replace the lamp 
on the table and refit the shade. Wit 
half-amused distaste, but as if his cynical 
knowledge of the world kept him from any 
surprise in the matter, he explained: 

“Came along up here with me this after 
Talked over that ‘atrocities’ re 
port. Yes. I was willing to be reformed, 
you see. Oh, yes! Change things about 
to ple ase the ‘churc h. I’ve forgotte n now 
which church. We had a little hot lemon 
ade, well-sweetened, to keep out the chill 
Had begun to rain, y’know. Yes. Should 
have heard him! Looks a nice clean boy 
too! But accommodating, always, I am 
Yes. So | sent out for her. Yes. The re 
you are. Missionary, dead drunk and 
with He flung a hand toward the 
native girl, who regarded him with star 
ing uneasiness. ‘How long—ah, how 
long, I ask you, Heddon, will that chap 
there want to remain on Woako after he 
: akes up with that thing in his bed, with 

Captain Pawley here to laugh at him? 


seen. 
was not directly 


do you think of it?” 


If she’s to your 


down 


face 


] 


1 
slowly and, 


noon. 


Heddon took two ste ps and stood before 


Hamill: 

“So that’s your joke! 
here, got him drunk 
would come and iaugh!” 

Hamill saw the blow coming and half 
raised his arms on guard. With much 
amazement but no fright he cried out 
menacingly as he dodged back from a 
left-handed feint. The whole of Heddon’s 
weight was behind the blow as it reached 
Hamill’s face. 

Hamill seemed to rise on his tiptoes, 
then he dropped i huddled collapes. 


You got the boy 
thought Pawley 
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have been 
shook the 


not 
fall 


would 


His 


Struck dead, he 
und SCcIouUs., 
yxamboo floor 

The black girl screamed. Though she 
feared Hamill, knew that he was 
greater than the greatest chief. 

Heddon stared down and, without in 
the least being aware of what he was do- 
ng, rubbed and massaged his knuckles 
with the palm of his left hand. Then in 
turning to cross toward the couch he saw 
that two other blacks had come into the 
Chey stood near a doorway and 
timidly. They were Hamill’s 

and believed that Hamill was 


she 


room 
stared 
servants 
dead. 

“Go tor the Doctor!” 

They peered, frightened, and did not 
move. 

Heddon was strangely unangered by 
their animal-like dulness and looked 
from one to the other to see whether a 
glint of understanding would apperr. 

“I want you to go for the Doctor,” 
Heddon said slowly, trying to make them 
understand. 

“Him dead?” asked one of the blacks, 
uneasy at the sound of his own voice but 
thrusting out his arm full-length toward 
Hamill, then drawing it back with a jerk. 

“Tt’s damn little [ care about him. But 
bring the Doctor. Understand?” 

The three natives began to exchange 
words jerkily with pauses during which 
they eyed Heddon. Then one of the men 
said: ‘SMe Che darting arm indi- 
cated the couch: “Him good fella. Him” 

the gesture veered toward Hamill 
“no good. Him. The black broke 
off into a rattle of native speech. He 
stopped abruptly and ran from the room 
followed by the other servant and the 


woman. 


WHeN the Doctor came Hamill was 
in the long cane chair, not lying 
ise but sitting up with both feet 
the floor, both elbows on his knees and 
1 glass of whisky in his hand. He hardly 
w what to th nk; he scarcely knew 
felt. He, with face lowered, had 
ing Heddon who bent over the 
chafed young Meredith's 
ind arms 

or asked at once 

“Dea hy the bl ick said! 
pushing up the brim of 
forward to peer 


vo 
yo. 


back at « 


“What's 
You 
h Ss 
bent 

mill 
back You'r 
ater all ver me 

Che Doctor moved back with rustle of 
with ‘“‘What’s happened 
here?’ to Heddon 

“It’s this boy. Hamill got him drunk.” 

“Who—drunk?” 

“Young Meredith.” 

The Doctor 
hav ng crosst d 
upon the 
and swore at him 


dripping 


ns and 


’ appealed 


and, 
dow n 


Hamill 


swore, astonished, 
hurried y to look 


couch. turned toward 


Hamill without the least expression of 


anger listened attentively, noticing with 
rather cynical scrutiny that the Doctor, 
dressed from head to foot in black rubber, 
with hunched shoulders, crossed eyes, 
hooked nose, his scraggly beard now wet 
and twisted to a point, looked quite like 
one of the Devil's imps 


Hamill cared little about the Devil or 
his imps—nothing whatever about the 
Doctor, who again turned to the couch. 

Then Hamill drank the whisky, tossed 
the glass at the table, touched his jaw 
and looked toward the far side of the 
room. 

The Doctor put his ear inquiringly to 
young Meredith’s breast; then he and 
Heddon talked together. Presently Hed- 
don took off his rubber coat and they 
wrapped it carefully about the uncon- 
scious body They ignored Hamill as 
completely as if he were a ghost whose 
unpleasant presence was perhaps felt but 
unseen. 

Heddon lifted the unconscious boy—or 
rather girl—holding her carefully a: one 
carries a sleeping child and, odling the 
Doctor to pick up the lantern, went out of 
the house. 

Hamill without rising watched them go, 
or rather he stared only at Heddon. 
After Heddon was out of sight and far 
down the hillside, following a lantern 
through the rain, Hamill continued to 
gaze blankly at the doorway. 


AMILL was a scoundrel but had once 

been a gallant gentleman. Now his im- 
pulses were confused. For a long time he 
sat quietly in the chair, another glass of 
whisky between his fingers. In being 
contemptuous of all men, he had never 
exempted himself; but now, whatever 
thoughts he may have had of Heddon, 
none of them were contemptuous. 

He gulped the whisky. Black thoughts 
were upon him—and dissatisfaction. He 
winced at the thought that some day 
soon, within a very tew months at most, 
Captain Pawley would regard him and 
always remember him as a traitor. 

Hamill felt of his face, not thinking so 
much of the bruise as of the pock-pits and 
of Flora Bledscoe, half despising i that 
she was infatuated with a man ugly as him- 
self; half despising himself that he had been 
tempted into Bledscoe’s land conspiracy 

-though being in, he had audaciously in- 
creased the conspiracy plans beyond what 
Bledscoe would have dared. But the 
great P. and R. Company was now teeter- 
ing into bankruptcy. 

If Hamill had at once told Captain 
Pawley all he had learned, even then 
Woako could not have been saved for any 
body but creditors and Rabancha would 
have been imprisoned for stealing enor 
mous sums and falsifying accounts. Ra 
bancha’s undoubted clever 
ness as a financier had never 
been more distinguished 
than in the way he was 
covering up both the losses 
and the persistent whispers 
about those losses. 

To Hamill, the price that 
Bledscoe must pay him 
meant leaving these detest- 
able jungle lands and living 
at ease in Europe; for in 
this game of complicated 
trickery and wenehiny he 
had caught Bledscoe like a 
flea between thumb-ngils. It wag already 
arranged with certain of the French land 
commissioners that they should confirm, 
with all the reassuring gravity of an 
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impartial court, the Bledscoe ownership, 
however much Captain Matthew Pawley 
might protest that his name had been 
forged to accomplish the sale. But! But 
if Bledscoe’s French filibusters were met 
with armed men when they came to take 
possession of the plantation then interna- 
tional attention would be attracted, Brit- 
ish indignation aroused and a joint British 
and French Commission would investi- 
gate. In that case Bledscoe and his 
associates would not be so very sure of 
having their ownership confirmed. 

At the last minute Hamill meant to 
repudiate his agreement and to extort 
whatever he ple out of Bledscoe on the 
rae of sending armed workmen into a 
ght to hold the land. 

Hamill grinned ‘with wry twist of 
mouth in self-contempt now as the dog- 
gerel verse floated through his mind: 


Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs 
to bite ’em; 

Little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad 
infinitum. 


But though he grinned and refilled his 
lass, Hamill nevertheless felt increasing- 
y miserable. The rain struck with gusty 
blows that caused the house to shudder. 
Rain was needed, but what did he care 
now? Yet he was pleased that it meant 
filling the nursery trenches with seedlings 
and would release for work elsewhere 
blacks that had been carrying water and 

uring it about young trees. Under 

Captain Pawley’s almost infallible supes- 
vision, and certainly infallible support, 
Hamill had fought the jungle, tamed the 
nacives, driven his workmen, all as tire- 
lessly as if his own fortune were at stake. 
In every way Captain Pawley admired 
Hamill and had encouraged him, backed 
him up, seeing to it that he had the 
laborers, the money, the freedom and 
that nobody, Rabancha or no one else, 
interfered with him. Down deep in his 

cynical heart, Hamill was proud of what 
he had done on Woako. So he could no 
more help being glad it rained than he 
could help wincing 

at the thought of 
Captain Pawley re 
membering him as a 
traitor. 

But 

wor l d 


this 
be 


who in 
was to 
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trusted? Nobody! Hamill chuckled bitter- 
ly. Rabanch: rsp abusing the faith in him, 
had ruined Captain Pawley. Bledscoe, 
through friendship and office ‘bribery hav- 
ng got hold of Rabancha’s secrets, had 
then turned enemy purely for the profit 
f the thing. Mrs. Bledscoe, coming to 

Woako to aid in persuading Hamill to 

lp steal the plantation, had traitorously 
coaxed her husband into offering more 
than he had wanted to offer—all so that 
she and Hamill might go away together 
and live with the greater comfort. in 
Europe. Hamill meant to take the 
money, not the woman. 

However, his thoughts over and over 
returned to Heddon. He recalled the last 
view of Heddon’s shoulders as he went 
through the door, broad and strong with 
a strength that was more than muscular. 

Then in brooding exasperation H: amill 
sald: 

“But he’s a rotter too. Somehow. All 
men are. It’s a part of life to be just 
that. 


CHAPTER VIII 


EDDON and the Doctor made the 

three miles to the village readily. 
Che Doctor was excited and talked all the 
way. Heddon interrupted him but once, 
then with surly impatience said: 

“When we get there you do the lying. 
Not that I mind, but you—to people 
ibout sickness—have had the most prac- 
tise. I'll back you up in anything but the 
ruth. They are never to know.” 

When they reached the village they 
were at a loss to find Meredith’s hut. The 
Doctor had never visited it; Heddon but 
once. Now in the rain at night he could 
not find it. 

Dogs yipped at 
\ pped, warning the 

appeared 


them; yipped and 
village of intruders, 
ut no Once the village 
1ad been so warlike that traders hung 
boardi ng-nets when they came into the 

irbor. A few years before these vi!- 
agers set barbed traps nightly along all 
the paths and their sleep was broken with 
ilert peering and listening. Now they 
had completely lost their wary dread of 
enemies. 

The Doctor, finding a hut’s front, 
swung a lantern through the doorway and 
roused a family. They glared with sullen 
suspicion; and when the Doctor asked 
questions with increasing excitement and 
loss of temper the blacks stared uneasily 
and edged off into deeper shadows. Hed- 
don entered the hut and under the lan- 
tern pulled back a corner of his rubber 
coat, exposing the face of the unconscious 
girl. Instantly there was a brisk change 
of manner among the natives They 
started off willingly in the rain to show 
the way but darted here and there into 
huts, yelling something that brought a 
clatter of answers. Other blacks came, 
swarming like conjured devils about the 

intern, peering at Heddon and _his 
vurden, 


one 


WET weather was likely to bring much 


discomfort to Uncle Dalbriac and 
the muscles of his back and legs were so 
cramped and painful that he was nearly 
helpless. When with darkness hurrying 


down through the rain he had looked up 
from his notes and discovered that Janet 
had not returned he was physically able 
to do nothing more than totter to his 
doorway and call passing blacks to him. 
He questioned them, urged them to 
search, made promises of rewards. They 
with fickle readiness said they would 
search, but after visiting one hut on an 
other until the usual time for sleeping 
they went to their mats and slept. But 
now they pranced on before Heddon and 
the Doctor as if worthy of rewards. 

Uncle Dalbriac was at the doorway. 
Heddon came in, pushing through the 
blacks that crowded there and smelled 
disagreeably of coconut oil damp 
hair. T hey closed the doorway with their 
squirming pressure, each trying to 
whatever was disclosed by the Doctor’s 
lantern and the hut’s candle. The old 
missionary put out his trembling hands 
as if to take the burden from Heddon’s 
arms and asked: 

“What has happened?” 

“Fever. Hit quick and hard. This is 
the Doctor!” Heddon pushed by the old 
man’s grop ng hands and went to a bed. 

Uncle Dalbriac, supported by the 
Doctor, followed, tottering and shuffling 
his feet. He fell to his knees at the side of 
the bed, peered at Janet’s face, touched 
her hands. 

“Fever? This is not fever! She 
no fever!’ he exclaimed in a tone of vague 
accusation and began anxiously to feel of 
the body, muttering: “Hurt, hurt! My 
child has been hurt.” 

“Oh, he’s coming 
said the Doctor uneasily. 
blanke ts and 

“WI ne re was 
been?’ 

The Doctor Heddon 
glances; then the Doctor said: 
; “Fie was at Hamill’s house. Took sick 
there. I was sent for. We thought it 
best to bring him on here, even through 
the rain.” 

Uncle Dalbriac was not listening. He 
leaned forward and pressed a withered 
palm tenderly to each side of the thin 
face, then bent over hovering as if about 
to kiss the parted lips Suddenly his 
face was jerked up in an alarmed and 
angry stare at Heddon and he began 
struggling to rise. 

“T smell liquor! You 
her drunk! My child! 
more than my child!” 

He pointed a 1 long and trembiing arm 
at the bed and gazed wrathfully at Hed- 
don but his voice was almost broken by 
the words: 

“My little girl!” 

“Girl? He—I mean—God! I’ve been 
blind not to guess it! You let a girl” 
Heddon was angry too—“‘be here! T -™ 
natives—alone! Orchids? Everywhere 
—a girl! In the jungle. It was bad 
enough, a boy—but a girl! There’s been 
no harm to her. A drink of hot lemonade 
with whisky in it—yes, Hamill gave her 
that. But he didn’t know—he wouldn’t 
have done it if he had known. It was 
raining—wet—a girl!” 

“No, he wouldn’t have done it,” 
the Doctor. “But you—a girl here, as 
Heddon says, to let her go about like- _” 
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and 


see 


has 


ground all r‘ght,’ 


“Let’s have 


was he? Where has he 


and exchanged 


you have made 


My little child— 


said 
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The ol 
yathetically humbled. His own 
had reproached him again and again for 
having Janet with him and it was like judg 
ment for both these men to condemn him. 
But unce he glanced toward the 
table where the candle gleamed over the 
worn lexicons and the papers scrawled 
with Hebrew jottings and Island words, 
Englished for the 


interest of possibly 
one per in twenty mi as on. 


Emotion, weakness 1 pain were too 
much for the old scholar. He tottered 
and gave way with — Heddon and the 
Doctor holding to him. They began to 
take him other bed, but he 
protested that they re 
spect land , as he w sh l, the y helped 
him chair. He had the feeling that 
somehow he was less useless if sitting up 
m care for 


Il man was 


The Doctor stopped 
heart 


ns¢ ously 


son 


towal the 


with a dignity 


ght where he might watch the 
J inet. 


when Heddon re- 
loubtful, to the 
schoo ner He scarcely knew what to 
think of Hamill \s dislike as he 
m, s impossible for Heddon 

rr even be tempted to try to 

Hamill would done the 
thing had he known a 
Such a girl, too 


4 ’ ’ 


a 
Heddon recalled 


raining 


[' WAS still 
turned, weary 


and 


i 
much 


have 
girl 
as she must be 

her shyness and 
the timid looks 
and he 


was in his 


hands. 


to be resolute: 
n remembering how he 
up the swaying 
1 board. 

waiting. He, 
d that something 
g on ashore; and when 
C uptain Pawley 
int, with the com 
ike Yakes and an 

of the crew 1 


and go 


ng 

rhe 
i 
i 


mbarrasse 


was 


h wrong in one way and 
” said Heddon. 

down to liste n, 
told the thing 


gy mu 
In another, 
ve Sat 


n stood up and 
t happened 

‘aptain Pawley slapped his leg and 

when he heard that the young 

n tricked into drunk 

ing the way Heddon 


ry had be 

i. not notic 
nd watched him, said 
» mind now that by way of talk I 
did bet ’t would take more’n a week for 
him to have the ady to go. 
An’ that I said, night or day, I'd come 
hear ‘em But ne’er a 
that come to me. Go on, 


missionaries re 
ashore t say so. 
thought Q’ 
Wil 

When it came to where Heddon said, 
“ .. then I crossed to Hamill and hit 
him,” Pawley rose out of his chair. 

“Heddon, you what!’ 

"Knox a him cold.” 

“Hamill 

“Hamill.” 

“Why, Will! 

“No chance. And here, Captain. 
Suppos« body got you drunk, then 
slit Ahnee’s throat and put the knife in 
you woke you'd 


I wanted you 


some 


when 


your hand—so 
think you did it 
Pawley, shocked, g 


“Well, he mea: 


estured in protest. 


two to be 


t tor that boy to wake 


. and for you to be 
there and laugh. And I wonder what you 
would have done—after laughing—to 
find this wasn’t a boy but a gi irl, a lovely 
~ Young—and too damned innocent 

» be afraid of putting on boy’s clothes 
ind being a servant to that old Meredith, 
-: is utterly mz id! 

aptain Pawley opened his mouth and 
stared. His voice was subdued in asking: 

‘A girl?” 

“Yes. I didn’t know it then, but had 
the Doctor come. We went to the village. 
Old Meredith told us.” 

‘A girl? Young girl, 

“Yes. But we covered it up. 
was fever. That Hamill put a little 
whisky in hot water when he saw the 
chills coming on They'll never know 
the truth unless Hamill tells "em. Much 
as I dislike him, still my guess is he'll 
be ashamed of himself.” 

Pawley and began  hobbling 
about very much perturbed. In his view 
of the world, men were one thing, women 
and girls entirely another. He had no 
respect at all for missionaries, young or 
old, but he had respect for all women. He 
was greatly upset He fumed, not blam- 
ing H: ami [| but feeling guilty himself. 
“Girl!” he muttered His heavy cane 
rang on the table-top as if with a blow to 
knock somebody down. 


up and think 


you say, Will?” 
Said it 


arose 


EDDON, being tired, turned into 
his bunk at just about daylight. 

He was awakened by a tremendous 
sounding on the door, though everyone 
Snes that he was easily roused. 

Ca tain Pawley called out hoarsely, 
eagerly, “It’s me, Will!” 

Sliding the door open, he found Hed- 
don on his feet, shirtless but with his 
fingers working at his trousers’ belt, 
quite ready to hurry up on deck for any 
such emergency as this clatter seemed to 
indicate. 

“If he fell out of his bunk he’d land 
half-dressed!” said Captain Pawley; then 
with, “Hz umill’s here to see ye, Will,” he 
ste pped aside. 

Hamill stood there looking fresh and 
neat but with a splotched discoloration 
on his jaw. He was smiling. 

“You served me d: amn we ‘ll right,” said 
Hamill, cheerfully. “The Doctor was up 
early this morning croaking like a gleeful 
raven. I’d been over to the village. And 
Ill make it up to them. Be sure of 
that!” 

He put out his hand. 

Heddon looked at him, looked down at 
the hand and batk into Hamill’s face 
He did not want to take this hand, but 
there it was held steadily before him. 
Another man might well have been of- 
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fended and have felt himself quite in the 
right to draw away from one who hesi- 
tated to accept so ‘complete an apology. 
But Hamill waited with surprising 
patience. 

“IT don’t know just how much you 
think this means, said Heddon and took 
the hand, “‘but if I’m right in thinking 
that you ‘feel now you'd do the same to 
any other man that tried a trick like 
that—all right.” 

Hamill good-humoredly rubbed the 
dark bruise on his jaw and smiled with a 
peculiar fleeting expression as he said: 

“Couldn’t possibly do it. Hit like 
that, I mean. You sent me back to 
well some years! And feinted to make 
way for that—jolly cool work for a man 
angry as you were!” 

“He’s allus cool,” 
loudly. 

They went away. Heddon closed his 
door and stood for a time looking half 
absently at his sore knuckles. He ran his 
hand through his hair as if trying to shak 
away troublesome thoughts, then frowned 
because the thoughts would not leave 
him. With abstracted gaze he looked out 
of the port, noticing that the rain held on 
but thinking of a child, a girl, out in the 
jungle, alone with blacks, looking for 
orchids. 


said Captain Pawley 


‘ll 


ANET was for a time, if not really 

of the fever, at least feverish with a 
kind of blushing at having been found out; 
and it pleased her to obey Dr. Martin and 
remain within doors, preferably in bed, 
for several days. 

Hamill at once began to show very a 
tively something of wh: : he intend 
when he said to Heddon, “T’ll make it up 
to them.” He installed one of his ow: 
servants with Uncle Dalbriac, informe 
the village chiet that the Merediths wer 
the C Company’s especial friends and had 
basketful after basketful of the choicest 
foodstuffs sent over from the store. 

Hamill, without any hesitancy at all, 
had let Captain Pawley know that he 
was, and would continue, friendly with 
the Bledscoes—presum: ably, the better to 
learn and check Bledscoe’s ‘plans. 

So Hamill rode across to have dinner: 
with the Bledscoes, talk business, giv 
the news and help himself to a few kisses 
which were taken with a rashness that 
rather frightened and delighted the lady, 
who might not have valued the attention 
so much if she had known how litt! 
Hamill cared whether or not Bledsco: 

knew. 

It was very difficult for Hamill to con 
vince her that he was not joking when h 
told that the boy missionary had becom: 
the loveliest of ‘girls, shy and blushing, 
quite fascinating and innocent. His 
emphasis on the “word was peculiar. 1 
some extent, certainly he was, if not teas 
ing, at least tormenting, Mrs. Bledscox 
He also demanded of her suitable cloth 
ing for Janet 

That charming lady protested that sh 
really had nothing to spare as her ward 
robe on Woako was slight, but she wouid 
see what she could get together and just 
as soon as the trails were more firm sh 
would come herself to visit this amazin 
little impostor. 
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The clothing Mrs. Bledscoe provided 
was no doubt designedly unsuitable. 
Anyhow, it was accepted and worn—for 
a time. Janet was graciously thankful 
and perhaps believed Mrs. Bledscoe, who 
visited her and said, “I guessed your 
secret, oh, at once! I didn’t say anything 

just kissed you, dear. I thought it 
would make you uncomfortable if you 
knew that I had guessed. 

Hamill was perfectly aware that the 
unsuitable clothing Mrs. Bledscoe fur- 
nished had been c arefully chosen. When 
he had occasion to send the cutter to 
Port Joug on business about the house for 
Captain Pawley he sent a letter. The 
ladies of the town were thrilled. They 
chattered with delight and set about to 
clothe Monsieur Hamill’s protégé. The 
cutter returned with a bale of French 
finery. 

Uncle Dalbriac continued to burn day- 
light but no longer candles. Hamill had 
sent a lantern and oil. The old gentle- 
man, who believed in prayer, believed 
that such was the Lord’s power and kind- 
ness that friends had been given him 
from among those of whom enmity only 
was to be expected; for Hamill, learning 
of his quest among island dialects, prom- 
ised, since many islands and more tribes 
were represented among the Company's 
employees, to send over the more intelli 
gent of each group until Uncle Dalbriac’s 
interest was exhausted. 

Also Hamill said, ““This is no house for 

Christian!” and promised to have an- 
other built. 

Uncle Dalbriac protested that the 
house was suitable but he could not help 
being pleased by the attention and of 
course he could not be distrustful when 
Hamill seemed to regret that the manage- 
ment of the plantation had appeared in- 
humane. 

“T’ll change all that,’’ Hamill declared 
but changed nothing. He merely hood- 
winked, with kindness, the old mis- 
sionary. Hamill’s was an unholy joy in 
irony ‘and the ways of amusing himself 
were darkly beyond the understé anding of 
simple or even cunning persons. 

Eventually he did have a charming 
house in a beautiful spot built for U ncle 
Dalbriac and he did send over laborers 
that Uncle Dalbriac might study their 
dialects. And these laborers lied about 
the care and kindness the y were receiving, 
for they had been made to believe that 
Hamill’s men would skin alive any one of 
them that dared complain. 


OWEVER, those events or most of 
them took place some time after 
Heddon and Ahnee came to the village 
one dark cloudy morning to visit Janet. 
Janet could scarcely choose but believe 
that on the afternoon she went to Hamill’s 
house the coming of fever had been - 
parent on her cheeks, so that Hamill 
with only the best of intentions, had 
pressed the bitter lemonade upon her. 
She knew nothing of fever or liquor. She 
had awakened with a frightful headache, 
thirst and nausea. MHamill’s attentive 
care, the Doctor’s consoling perfidy, her 
uncle’s own acceptance of her illness as 
fever—for he, too, was readily persuaded 
that only kindness had been intended— 


all prevented the faint uneasiness of her 
memories from growing into a fearful sus 
sicion of Hamill. It was, she persuaded 
Lececlé, merely the fever that made her 
seem to remember that Hamill had 
laughed and leered horribly. The fever, 
she knew from hearsay, induced such 
distortions. 

Janet greeted Heddon with smiling 
embarrassment. She was sitting on her 
couch with a very fine Pais'»y shaw] about 
her snoulders. This was Hamill’s gift, 
drawn irom a chest where he kept relics. 
““My sister’s,” he had said with every 
intonaticn of ready truthfulness. It was, 
however, the memento of a faithless | 
woman he had once loved. 

Uncle Dalbriac, writing, endlessly | 
writing at his table, did not try to rise | 
when Heddon came in but spoke to him | 
with eager friendliness, and to Ahnee, | 
whom he watched under the fascination | 
that a pretty child unconsciously sheows! 
over a Lindty man of grandfatherly age. 
Ahnee, after staring at Janet with frank | 
dissatisfaction, crossed to Uncle Dal-| 
briac and remained near him. Presently | 
they were talking together as if of an age. 

Janet’s shyness was radiant, her em- 
barrassment almost pleasurable, though 
she was a little uncomfortable in remem- 
bering with what frankness, as a “boy,” 
she had disclosed a liking for Heddon. 
She liked him very, very ‘much and she | 
was a little regretful that, try as she 
might, she could not awaken the least | 
memory of having seen him the night he | 
had carried her through the storm. She 
yretended with herself that she was re-| 
lieved not to be able to recall that she had | 
been so long in his arms, but all uncon- | 
sciously she ached to remember that pro | 
tective pressure. , 

In fact Heddon’s presence now excited 
her happily. She scarcely knew what she | 
was saying but tried to thank him, praised 
the Doctor and recited all the lovely 
things that Hamill--‘‘such a different | 
man than I thought”—was doing for her 
uncle. 

She was frank and quite innocent of 
any but the most natura! maidenly arti 
fices, so Heddon did not at all understand 
that her pleasure was not in talking so} 
much of Hamill but in having something | 
to talk about to himself. She would have 
been happy to say over the alphabet 
Heddon would have listened attentively 
Her generous little heart was never wholly 
to forget that first precious day on which 
she had met Heddon, when she was so 
lonely and friendless The few minutes 
they had stood alone together and spoken 
of the jungle and _ orchids gave oo a 
memory of inexpressible delight, but it 
was hard to believe that this calm darkly 
canned man now sitting by her, saying 
little (which caused her nervously to talk 
the more) and gazing at her with enig 
matic steadiness, was the same _ person 
who had so imaginatively and with such 
intimacy talked of the jungle. She 
thought with troubled spirit, “He is dis- 
erent with me as a girl!” 

Vhich was in a way true. He felt that | 
her woman’s nature, some instinct for the 
truth, some shadowy sentience at least, 
should make her less ready to be so hz ap- 
pily grateful toward Hamill, whom Hed- 
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till disliked and thoroughly dis 
ted. He had no way ot knowing that 
said to her, “I detest that fellow and 


trust him,” Janet, too, would have at 


strusted him in so far as a simple 
ind inexperienced girl could know how 
ind what to distrust And she would 
have then believed in the reality of what 


she now regarded as merely distorted 
feverish dream-shadows that flickered 
through her vague recollections of that 
evening with Hamill. She had a wor 
shipful tenderness toward Heddon. Dr. 
Martin had readily discovered this and 
talked of him with encouraging admiration. 


S HEDDON would not say a word of 

what he felt, he had little to say and so 
sat and watched her without at all per 
ceiving the wistfulness that lay deep with 
in her dark-blue eyes as she stared at him. 
He did see, however, that she was a pretty 
girl and that her light fine hair, which had 
been rebellious at being made, even when 
shortened, to appear masculine, now 
curled and tangled itself as if at last free 


i 
\ 


to be just as pretty as it pleased. He 
would have laughed had he known that 
Hamill, with malicious amusement, told 
Flora Bledscoe how charmingly damp 
weather caused Janet s hair to turn into 
tangled ringlets Mrs. Bledscoe used 
curlers and found damp weather ex 


It is so far from Mr. Hamill’s house. 
I must have been very heavy. Wasn't 


Heddon said, “You were—vyes. Rather.” 
e did not mean to have compliments 
coaxed from him—except by Ahnee, who 
was still small enough to be amusing when 
t , out her fledgling charms He 
failed to realize that, though Janet was 
older, she was in many ways as simple 
as Ahnee and tar less spotied. 
“I do wish Uncle Dalbriac had not told! 
Everybody ts wonderful but | t was 
different being a boy!” 


“Il was blind not to guess it the first 


nDs 
Hi t Wa | such a—a bad 
boy 
It w ? I } juerade than a 
\t t Iss “ 
\ \ f conv sation no 
yortant that Heddon stood 
| t tt MICK \hnec na | 
t W ind to Say 
\ \\ t rrow 
Oh. Where are you going?” 
SV _ 
“But | thought—Mr. Hamill said that 
Capta Pawley, you, everybody would 
Captain Pawley is coming back. To 
tay 
“How long? I mean how long will it 
Can’t say. Two or three months like 


vy. Come along, Ahn 
Janet pressed her fingers together 


under the shawl She wanted to put out 


her hand but she was a girl now and 
timid of being torward. She felt that if 
she touched his hand she would cling to 
it. Two or three months seemed ages. 
And he was so indifferent to her now. 
How was she to know that Heddon 





with proud stubbornness was carefully 
guarding a rather jealous feeling because 
she seemed so gratefully flustered by 
Hamill’s attentions? He did not recog 
nize the feeling as jealousy: a man never 
does, whatever the feeling. But had he 
cared less he would have been jolly, have 
teased her, have patted her hand as he did 
Ahnee’s and would have almost forgotten 
her the moment he was out of the door. 

As it was, when Heddon, with the bare- 
foot Ahnee perched on his shoulder, strode 
through the village he could not forget 
Janet; but he decided that all women 
were much alike, easily flattered, blind, 
quite stupid and that he himself was wise 
to think so. 

The next morning Dr. Martin came out 
to the schooner to wish Captain Pawley a 
pleasant voyage, also secretly to say 
something that he was rather embar- 
rassed about disclosing to Heddon. But 
the Doctor felt that he must be made to 
know. Just before the 4hnee was ready 
to sail he grew cold enough to take Hed- 
don aside: : 

“I’m a fool to tell you. But that child 
is madly in love—Janet, I mean. With 
you. And it’s a damn serious respon- 
sibility to have a girl like that — 
you.” 7 

Heddon laughed at him and eyed the 
Doctor in a way that unintentionally 
made him conscious of his homely unro 
mantic appearance. So now, with so hot 
a feeling of having been ridiculous that his 
cheeks burned, he hurried over the side 
and into the canoe waiting there. 

Heddon never saw him again. 


CHAPTER IX 
A LITTLE tug was snorting and 


whoc fing black smoke as it splashed 
busily about the schooner’s bow, for the 
dhnee, having lately arrived at Sydney, 
was now making ready to leave a P. & 
R. wharf. Enough of a general cargo had 
been put on board to let Captain Pawley 
feel that he was combining good shipping 
business with this almost unpremeditated 
voyage to San Francisco. 

\ letter from Mary had caused Cap 
tain Pawley to decide that he would go 
for her himself at once. She had written 
that she was so happy and satisfied with 
her life she wished to become a nun, and 
would not her father apportion to her 
now as much as possible of her inheritance 
so that she could devote the money, as 
well as he rself, to the poor? 

Pawley was indignant, almost scan 
dalized , He showed the letter to | leddon, 
who noticed some misspellings and a 
pe culiar odor of sachet on the note paper 
but made no comment. The idea of his 
daughter becoming a nun_ exasperated 
Captain Pawley just about the same as it 
a son had said that he wished to become a 
eunuch. He decided all at once and in 
high temper that he himself would go for 
her right off. Besides, he wanted her 
home. A room for her had been included 
in the plans of the Woako house. The 
captain had given orders for shipping 
furniture immediately so that the house 
would be furnished When he returned. 

Rabancha with much agitation had 
tried to dissuade Captain Pawley, point- 
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ing out that his presence was needed on 
Woako and offering to go himself at once 
and bring Mary home. He pointed out 
with pleading anxiety that it were better 
for himself to neglect Company affairs 
than for Pawley to be absent at this 
critical time with the Bledscoe con 
spiracy in the air. 

“‘Hamill’s there,” Pawley answered, as 
if Hamill’s presence were quite as good as 
his own. 

“Mat, that fellow’s not to be trusted!” 

“What's that?” 

“I mean, not as much as you think. I 
mean, I wouldn’t trust him!’ 

“What’s the matter with you, Nick? 
You seem changed. Act all a-tremble 
an’ shiverish.” 

Rabancha hastily explained that his 
health was affected. He was overworked. 
Couldn’t sleep. Oh, no cause at all for 
worry, but he needed rest, a long, long 
rest. Trip to Europe. Asia perhaps. 
Clear away from business. 

His face, however, was so heavily 
bearded that there was nothing of ex- 
oression to show except in his dark eyes. 
These had lost their sparkle and all of their 
alert penetrative staring. Now Rabancha 
often looked aside, avoiding the faces of 
men; and when he did stare at anyone his 
look seemed anxious. 

He and his confidential clerk, a Mr. 
Clegg, who was a pale spiritless man and 
very servile, were now 0 00e with Cap- 
tain Pawley, concluding certain business 
details and signing papers. 

Whenever Captain Pawley was re- 
quired to sign papers Rabancha was al- 
most distracted. He would read every 
document through, usually aloud, and 
invariably wanted to know more than the 
formal or legal phraseology told him. 

The result was that Acasa. after 
much practise, had lately succeeded in 
getting Pawley’s name on certain papers 
without troubling the Captain to sign 
them 

Colonel and Mrs. Byrens were also on 
board but would stop off at Fale Langa 
for the furlough and change of air advised 
because of the Colonel’s health. They 
had arrived on deck with bundles, a man- 
servant, a maid, orderlies as porters, all 
making a great bustle, in the midst of 
which Colonel Byrens, cane in hand, 
stood impassively as if he had no con- 
nection whatever with all this hurrying 
and scurrying. Mrs. Byrens was ener 
getic and not low-voiced. She spoke rap- 
idly and moved briskly, pouncing on her 
own bundles, giving orders, hustling 
things about. Even Ahnee had been sub. 
dued by Mrs. Byrens’ personality and 
Ay-eiah, who had given up her com- 
fortable deck-house quarters to Mrs. 
Byrens and taken a room below near 
Heddon’s, gazed at her from a distance 
distrustfully. 

When the commotion was over and the 
orderlies were ready to leave Mrs. Byrens 
put out her hand and said — torily, 

“Your purse, Jack.” The Colonel, quite 
as if used to this sort of thing, drew out 
his purse and gave it over. She extracted 
tips that must have been liberal, for both 
orderlies grinned and saluted with energy. 

Heddon continued to hear a bustle and 
clatter in her stateroom where she was 
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recting the maid in putting things to 
er. She seemed, he thought, a tire- 
ss and tiring sort of person. 


HE tug with pompous fussiness was 

getting fast its hawser and other 
tugs splashing by tooted as if derisively 
and were answered with hysterical shrieks. 

All this fuss and clangor was dis- 
agreeable to Yakes, who called tugs 
“harbor bugs” and saw no good in 
them since they were unknown in his 
younger days. He stood in the bows and 
made no pretense of answering the burly 
man that hopped about and bellowed from 
the tug’s stern. Yakes was inexcitable, 
methodical, alert and dangerous if the oc- 
casion required; a grim old ruffian at 
heart who without the least repentance 
had, after youth was burned out of his 
veins, given his service humbly to Cap- 
tain P awley. 

Heddon in his best suit of serge, looking 
rather trig as a P. & R. captain should 
with guests on board, watched Yakes for 
a time and thought of the stories told by 
men who had known him long ago. Then 
Heddon ‘drew from his pocket a news- 
paper that Captain Pawley had thrust 
nto his hand with, “When ye get a 
chance, Will, read of Old Mac bein’ made 
Sir Harry!’ 

Heddon had been told by those who 

knew him well that Old Harry McIntyre, 
. big raw- boned Scotchman, smelt of 
wool always and that his bony face was 
covered with a skin as wrinkled yet as 
hard and tight as a piece of hide left long 
n the sun and that he walked about with 
hand in his pocket, the better to keep 
guard on his purse. It was a great dis- 
tinction for an “oO to be lifted to 
the knighthood. Captain Pawley had 
known him for more than forty years. 
He had tried to persuade Pawley to go 
nto adie Rabancha had persu aded him 
go into copra and land. Cynical per- 
ns said that in order to obtain this 
ghthood Old Mac must have suffered 
1e torfures of the damned because with- 
ut doubt he had been compelled to open 
mouth of that well-guarded purse and 
ntribute heavily to the political party 
which the influential Thebes family 
longed. The newspaper said that he 
been made Sir Harry in recognition 
f his achievements as an empire builder. 
He was already on his way back to 
\ustralia,. 


AS HEDDON drew near the close of 

4 the article he became aware that 

Rabancha’s confidential clerk, Clegg, was 
se by. 

‘Ah, C Captain, sir,” said Clegg, taking 
ff his hat which he had just put on as he 
ime out of the doorway quite as if he 
id put it on for no other purpose than 

to show respect by taking it off. 

“What is it? 

Clegg, who always appeared furtive, 
anced carefully about him, put his 

vand into his pocket, drew out a card 

id offering it said unctuously: 

“Here is the address, sir, of Miss 

Pawley’s—the convent, you know. You 
1ay—may find it of use, sir.’ 

“Thanks,” said Heddon, amused at the 
rvile attempt to give so slight a service 


the air of extending a favor. “But it 
oughtn’t to be hard to find a Holy Cross 
Convent in any city.” 

Heddon glanced at the card and 
dropped it into the side pocket of his 
coat. 

“Ah, yes, yes! Quite true, sir,” said 
Clegg, smiling i in a sly anxious way and 
glancing about him. “The address 
, you see, sir, I mail Miss Pawley’s 
remittance to her. So you see, I thought, 
sir— 

It sounded to Heddon very much as if 
Clegg was lying but at that moment the 
tug took up the hawser’s slack with a jerk. 
The hawser parted at some rotten spot. 
The broken bight swished back upon 
the schooner’s ce og struck Yakes, 
knocked him reeling and overboard. 

Heddon shouted and jumped forward, 
throwing off his coat. Before he reached 
the forecastle two blacks with the readi- 
ness of faithful dogs had jumped into the 

water and others of the crew were tum 
bling into the boat that lay alongside. 

Captain Pawley, hearing shouts and 
running feet, came out on deck almost 
as if he had two good legs under him. 
Rabancha followed and with h asty wari- 
ness asked Clegg what had happened. 
Mrs. Byrens was among the first to lean 
across the rail. The Colonel had paused 
to take up his hat and stick and came on 
deck with the incurious leisurely air of a 
man going out for a stroll. 

The unconscious Yakes was lifted up 
from the boat and laid out on deck in 
the midst of a staring group that hovered 
above Captain Pawley and Heddon, both 
on their knees trying to discover whether 
Yakes was dead or how badly injured. 
Though she made no sound, tears began 
to fall from Ay-eiah’s eyes and when little 
Ahnee saw this she began to howl. Mrs. 
Byrens gazed as if with suspicion at both 
Ay-eiah and the child, but the Colonel 
walked off quite as if to put himself 
beyond reach of such disz agreeab »le sounds. 

Yakes opened his eyes. The Kanakas 
shouted and jabbered. There was a 
moment’s excited hubbub. Certainly 
tor once Yakes was disconcerted and with 
a sort of mumbling gasp asked, “What 
the hell?” Impatiently he tried to sit 
up, to get up, but fell back again uncon 
sC1oOUusS, 

“That settles it!’ said Captain Pawley. 
“He goes ashore. Hospit: ul. You, Clegg, 
see to ‘im after we're off. The best ain’t 
good enough for him! Understand? I'll} 
go ‘long myself now with ’im.” 

The tug was called upon to nose the | 
schooner back against the wharf and | 
neither master nor engineer wanted ever 
again to hear, or hear of, C aptain Pawley. 
His remarks were loud and to the point. 
But they did hear of him again. He made 
charges and got the licenses of both 
revoked. 

Yakes was hurried ashore and into a 
cab, with Clegg being taken along. 

The jolting of the cab brought Yakes 
to life. He rebelled at = idea of going 
to the hospital but Captain Pawley 
answered: 

“You'd lie in sayin’ you're all right. 
Sides, I owe it to you for the trick you 

layed me that time I smashed my leg 
Von brought me back to a hospital! 
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Rest won’t hurt ye an’ full pay goes.” 

Captain Pawley, who had had hospital 
exp I nc was no sooner out ot the cab 
than he shouted for a private room and 
special nurss The doctors made their 
examination with excessive thoroughness, 
is Was necessary in try ng to find any 
thing wrong with \ ikes’ te ugn old body; 
then they spoke gravely of “internal 
lesions,’ nod lg solemnly, each to the 
otner 

Even Yak though a strustful old 
; Ww ind h to mpress, was awed 

t i kind tf submissiver s and let 

nselt be put te b 

But as Captain Pawley afterwards 
learned, the following day when the hum- 
ly unctuous Clegg called ¥ mee onic 

“They hid my clothes. Bring me some. 
I want ‘em by tonight.” 

That night Yakes ppeared and, 
being supplied w th money by Clegg, 
wh saw him from tin to time, he took 

gin ir th Water-front and idied 
ibout th ks while waiting 4 aptain 
Pawley t rr 

A! SEA Capt Pawley a the tall 
4 :. ' sat gt ther 
( t g rinking 
a “ n Pp ( pt ty 
| B iratati cross 
t with lusty 
taking " th rim 
f \ “A tn l 
, ° ? 
\ 
t \ to H 
\ A t g softness 
’ k 
\1 B t H ' 
\ 4 st Ss 
, t iter tt nd 
‘ " p tm army 
Wome not like her but she 
N ~ f mother-confessor for men, 
ty very ul nventional and generous 

Dh t out were numerous 

O “ that perated major had 
Ss 5 § I fealous wite, whom he 
? Ss a sort t pr nance, that 
t t which often put 
‘ If vou want the truth, I 
’ th re t better men 
\ ) \ with Lydia 
6 It \ p laps th Mrs Major 
t afloat the rum t Mrs. Byrens 
t ist lunar overs! 

\l B sf t , a bore. 

( ' t interest her She gazed 
tA ta pretty bug. Her utter 
is to the soft gentle Ay-eiah 

. very like ntempt Men alone in 
terested her. Heddon was the only avail 
man But. He n’s sympathies 

were with Ahne e, espec ally with Ay-eiah. 
Heddon, to be rid of the Colonel’s lady, 
I ved tor stormy weather and got it 
} thr lavs she was not outside of her 
but on the third evening she came 

t smiling 

‘Beastly sailor,” she said ‘Always 
was. If I wanted to buck myself up to 

uicide I'd take a vovage Interesting, 

ow completely you don’t care to live 
Even I, who find life such a jolly good 
thing to have—for three days I’ve been 








thinking, ‘Oh if this damn boat would only 


sink!” 
Presently she 
wreck. Transport. 


shall never want to forget. 


said, “I was once in a 
I shall never forget, 
They were 


magnificent, those boys! I was going out 
to India just married.” She paused, 
musing, and after a time murmured tol- 
erantly as if forgiving herself, “Stupid 


ittie 

Heddon walked back for a glance at the 
binnacle and when he returned she fell 
nto step beside him, saying: 

“Why, you have met Claude Hamill! 
Of course you have. There at Woako. 
He was on that transport.” 

“I’ve seen him. You got him his place 
with the Company, didn’t you?” 

“Hasn't he been wonderful? The 
question was spirited, affirmative. “He 
can do anything. Anything he wants. 
Brilliant and not a grain of common sense. 
You know about him?” 

“W hat about him?” 

Cashi ered, poor devil. 


' 
yoost 


Deserved it 


Pt 5 Not tor what he did but the 
way! You've read the Bible?” 

“Why?” 

“Remember Uriah?” 

“Ves “3 

“Remember David saw her taking a 


bath? Uriah’s wife, |] mean. Uriah was 
, 


a fine brave man and David put him into 


the thick of the battle? That's Major 
Hamill’s story. Only he cut his way 
through the ambush and came home. 
In the saddle twenty hours and used up 
I don't know how many horses. Reached 
home After midnight The servant 

scatter-brained little Hindu, flung herself 
at him He’d never had a_ jealous 
thought in his head until that minute 
Then he knew! He pitched her aside and 
broke into the room. There was the 
General That devil-—and make no 
mistake, Claude Hamill is a devil! I'll 


t 
te 


| you what he did. He stood there all 
covered with dust and sweat and laughed 
at them—at the whiskered General and 


young wile Two minuces—less! One 


minute after the clank of his spurs had 
brought that fool servant through the 
door Major Hamill was another man, 
utterly. If she had only cried, “The sahib 
is home. oh, oh! and embrac d him with 
oy—well, he wouldn’t have been so rude 
and hasty in throwing her aside. Then 


Clare would have had “time to come rush 


ng out and could wlio held him with 
kisses unti! the General had gathered his 
traps and gone through a window. But 
no, she tried to stop him. Stop Aim ho! 

he knew—one glance at the man he 
found there and he knew that he had been 
sent into an ambush. And could prove it! 
That was why he laughed. 

‘And just imagine bei ng who that 
General was—Il woulc ok mention his 
name for worlds! Ofici: he died of 
cholera. Military woman Lots of 
swank. Natives simply Aave to be im- 
pressed. Just imagine being a K.C.S.1. 
and having to stand there and face a 
man like Claude Hamill! The General 
said, “This is quite bad, Major. You 
may send yous challenge. I'll waive 
the rank.’ You see, the” Major stood 
there sword in hand and wouldn’t let 
him say a word—well, I tell you he didn’t 
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have the ghost of a chance—that's all! 
Clare Hamill was a ch: arming wealthy 
beautiful girl. And Claude Hamill had 
been—well, he let women alone. Much 
to their disgust. I know! He was fascin 
ating. Pocked face and all. He took 
smallpox from going into a pest camp 
after fever, cholera, pox and the devil 
knows what else had put nearly every 
body, nurses and all, down. He would go 
any where, Major Hamill! ‘ 

“There had been a little supper in the 


room. Just for two. The tray and dishes 
were still there. ‘You waive the rank, 
eh?’ Major Hamill went to the wall, 


pulled a sword from the scabbard hz anging 
there and threw it on the table. That wae 
how cholera killed our distinguishes 
K.C.S.I. Thank God he wasn’t of our 
Division! This was at—I almost said it! 
Never mind where. It wasn’t our post. 
But we heard.” : 
“Must have been a nice messy trial,’ 
said Heddon. ; 
“Trial? Why he couldn’t be tried be 
hind sealed doors by even deaf men! 
Don’t you understand that? This General 
was distinguished. And Major Hamill 
would have been acquitted! Why, he 
simply Aad to be thrown out of the Army. 
He understood pertectly. Took it with 
malicious good grace. Though it mad 
him frightfully bitter against well against 
everything British. Great relief to India 


when.-he left the country. He went t 
Sumatra. Worked on a plantation ther 
Began as a clerk or overseer. In three 
years he was assistant manager. Then 


trouble. He can’t get away from it. 
“I’ve never seen him but once sinc« 
India. That was by chance at Sydney 


when I happened to be driving throug 


the Gardens with Mr. Rabancha. H: 
was riding. I knew him—lI knew before 
I saw his face. If the Colonel had been 


with us—we had just let him out to walk 
with a friend—I would have looked 
straight ahead. But I couldn’t. Major 
Hamill pretended not to see me. I called 
to him. He was neat as ever. Mr 
Rabancha had for days been telling m« 
that they needed a superintendent for 
Woako and that Captain Pawley ha 
set his heart on having an army man. % 
it was too much like fate for me not to be 
agitated. And he has succeeded, wonder 
fully, hasn’t he?” 


ONE morning after Captain Pawley 
came on deck Heddon went below, 
entered his room and began to undress; 
then he stopped and, leaving off his shoes, 
went out. 

No one was in sight. He went to Ay 
eiah's door and stood there listening. He 
had suspicions. Very carefully he tried 
the door. It was not loc ked. 

“I’m a fool,” he told a we 
wrong—be hard to -xplain t 
Pawley. Be like her to tell hin! 

Thus, though urging himself to g 
away, he remained. He liked Ay-eiah 
He had become aware of almost an affec 
tion for her, something like that for Ah 
nee, since the presence of Mrs. Byrens 
had made her so miserable. His opinion 
had changed somewhat favorably tow: 
the Colonel’s lady but his sympathy was 
with Ay-eiah. Mrs. Byrens could not 
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endure half-castes except as servants. 
The two women seemed to quarrel in 
silence without a sound and scarcely an 
exchange of glance, for one looked at the 
other only when the other was not watch- 
ing. In this kind of struggle Ay-eiah 
was much the weaker. Her pretty im- 
mobility wavered at times almost to 
tears. 

Heddon, listening, heard a slight sound. 
He jerked the door open and went in, 
closing it behind as he stood glowering 
at Ay -eiah. He was angered at “discover- 
ing what he had suspected. 

Ay-eiah with a startled jerk spilled 
ye whisky from the glass but did not 
drop the bottle. She g azed at him steadi- 
ly. The focus of her gaze crossed from one 
of his eyes to the other. 

““W’at you mean here?’ 
low voice. 

Heddon reached out, pulled the bottle 
from her hand and stepped back. She 
let the gle ass fall. 

Ay-eiah’s gaze did not waver but her 
expression changed and changed again. 
At last she seemed to have decided that 
neither lies nor anger would serve, so she 
asked simply: 

“You will tol’ him? 

“No, you little fool. Of course I won’t 
tell him. But what started you on this?” 

Ay-eiah’s shadowy smile seemed scarce- 
ly to touch her lips. Her eyes showed 
that she was relieved. She shrugged her 
small shoulders, then with a leisurely 
movement adjusted the cloth that had 
slipped. After a staring pause she 
dropped her eyes and asked with mild 
petulance: 

“Wat is to do wis myself?” 

Having asked that, she raised her eyes 
again aw: uiting his answer. , 

“Do? What'd you want to do?” 

“Anything’”—this was very like “en- 
sing,” and her head nodded faintly, 
affirming the reckless wish. 

“Better jump overboard than this 
too much of this and he’ll throw you over- 
board. He’s touchy about what women 


” 


* she asked ina 


” 


do. 

“I hate ‘er. At woman you lak. The 
Cap'n lak ’er too. All I do is not’ing. 
She hate me too. I don’ lak ’er!”’ 

“Don’t blame you!” 

“You lak ’er!” 

“Not enough to break into her room— 
like this—for fear she’ll make a fool « 
herself. How long ’ve you been » 
He tapped the bottle. 

“Don’ know.” She did not give the 
answer sulkily but nevertheless conveyed 
an unwillingness to answer further. 

“Liar!” 

“Don’ care.” 

“You want the Captain to throw you on 
the beach? Leave you there?” 

“He goin’ leave me wis ‘at woman at 
Fale Langa. Goin’ for Mary.” She called 
the name May-ree. “Mary hate me too. 
I don’ care.” 

“You have got a pretty tough job of 
it at that, Ay-eiah. But you're so quiet, 
look so cheerful—how’s anybody to 
know you want something more than 
you’ ve got? Now Just what: 

“Love,” she answered readily, calling 
it looof. 

“Idiot!” 


Ay-eiah shook her head; then: “I 
lak this ship. I lak him. 
love too.” 

“You are a rather pampered prisone r. 
But nobody ever suspected | you cared.’ 


“Yes,” said Ay-eiah, “one man. He | 


did.” 


“Mad’son.” 
“At Woako?” 


“Yes. One time he kiss me. Grab me | 
an’ kiss me hard. I don’ lak him but I | 


lak ’at 

“You crazy little devil. So that’s why 
you acted so queer about Madison?” : 

She smiled vaguely. Heddon had ad- 
mitted long before to himself that she 
was pretty with her honey colored face 
and deep eyes that seemed hung with 
curtains. He had wondered at her gentle- 
ness. He had never sus ected discontent. | 

“So you want love, che * he asked sar- 
castically. 

“Yes. $3 

“The Captain loves you.’ 
“Lak he loves Ahnee. ‘At is not 
*nough.”” 

“And you want it so much you’d take 
it from a pup like Madison? And get 
your neck broke by the Captain?” 

“Don’ care.” 

“Dunce!” 

She lifted a small hand accusingly: 
“You love ’at girl on Woako?”’ 

“What girl?” 

“At boy-girl.” 

“Did you get that idea out of this? 
1e held up a bottle. 

“Ahnee tol’ me. She is jealous.”” Ay 
eiah laughed softly at him. ‘Me too.” 

“See here, do I get a promise you'll let 
this stuff alone? It’s been noticeable the 
last few days. Only other people have 
been too unsuspicious to notice.” 

“It | promise you love me then?” 

she asked it she leaned toward him, 
putting up her hands, and she smiled 
slayfully, teasing; but hope peeped trom 
Pekin her curtained eyes. 

Heddon brushed her hands aside. “‘Go 
sick on Old Jimmie. You could do worse, 
em worse. It’s sure to be worse if the 
Captain learns — He’s sure to learn too. 
And when he does—” Heddon made the 
gesture of throwing something aside. 

“[T never had See” she said sadly. 
She seemed truthful and a little pathetic. 
Perhaps she was !ying. Heddon did not 
know. 

“You'll get it—if you keep on with this 
stuff you'll get it from Asner oct -isma! 

He left, jerking the door open im- 


ar and taking the bottle with him. 


n his own room he drank from it and in 
silence swore at the muddle that had 
entangled his sympathies, even affection. 


Y-EIAH was not left at Fale Langa. 

Heddon persuaded Captain Pawley 

that the chil San Francisco climate 

possibly would not be so very disagree 
able for her and Ahnee. 

Within a few days his opinion of Ay 


eiah went quite high and he was glad of 


her presence. In calm water, on a level 
deck, Captain Pawley’s ankle turned 
under him. He slip sed and fell heavily, 
striking the knee of his sound leg on a 
ring-bolt. He could not rise. The injury 
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t ser Is at all, but pa ntul at the 

ind for many days kept him off his 

t N yut those w 1a i if 
t ng ft his character 

\ vy it hurt Captain Pawley to li 
l f trivial th ng as a 

\ \y h stay Vy 

‘ tt t say, for h lead 

of everything but “loovt”; 


ir, pl iyed cards with 


wait on him and seemed happy to 
! 1 his hand she was 
tiv l taiked ind lreamily 
vit own meditations when 
was t 


CHAPTER X 


H' DDON paused just utsid the 
oor of his room and thrust his 
ands into his pockets, making sure p pe 
tobacco were ther Absently he 
w out a card and Ked at it with a 
t's perplexity This was the first 
he had worn the coat since leaving 
Syaney H now carefully placed the 
Wallet al n gy that he did 
\ pipe, he reenter his room and 
' } lest sel ting 
\ ist within the 
\ t T K witht tn 
\ ‘ put out th 
" H was dr g w also 
K l i i r with 
t P -s pen s 
r > ite w 
\ \ —- @ hor 
\ 
N t wretch 
\\ \ Ww 
‘ B 
1) \ t Y 1 W t marry 
Py 
N \ “\ (set y ir fi rs 
waiting to « t 
1) “ 
1) p u ve a quiet ob 
t Hi oesn t get all 
\ 
| “ t—will you 
N t vy. I te you 
What you to bring me, Will?” 
\W ita you want spec ally?” 
\ it on the lid of the sea-chest 
irnestly, with enthusiasm, her chat 
ter broken trom time to time by momen 


tary pauses and a far-off reflective stare, 


LV i fairly exhaustive list of the 


<ets, gew-gaws, ed bles and tovs that 
be found in a San Francisco shop. 
“Is that all?” 

“No,” she said, “but nex’ time I'll go 
You may kiss me, Will?” 

trom somewhere, perhaps out 
t tricks that every woman is 


orn with, a sort of treasure-chest be 


Ot late, 


t the box « 


yueathed by maternal ancestors, Ahnee 


} tak t upon herself-to assume that 
he was granting a gracious favor in per 
tting herself to be kissed At other 

$s sn wasted caresses with a frantic 

Vy as if there were mor pl isure 1n @iv 
iw than in receiving: and at these times 
ot late Heddon was faintly troubled with 
lread that in after years so rashly 
Hect ite a maiden would be a luckless 


reached the deck Cap 


tain Pawley was sitting on the skylight 
with two canes in his hands, waiting tor 
him \y-eiah, wrapped about with the 
heaviest garments on board, looked 
through the doorway and Ahnee ran to 
her, snuggling herself in under the cloak. 
The chill mist of San Francisco Bay made 
their bones ache. 

“I’m half a mind to go anyhow,” said 
Pawley, trying his weight but not rising. 
He shook his head. “But to go limpin’ 
yn both legs! I'd better wait. You'll 

na 


bring her, s 


ire 
“Or bring somebody to verify my 
story that her father’s here, can’t come 
ashore and wants her. They're not likely 
to turn a girl over to a stranger even with” 

he touched his pocket where the wallet 


was—‘‘a letter. But we'll see 

‘I maybe ought to go,” said Captain 
Pawk Vv 

Sut he could scarcely stand: he could 


not walk except with effort and short 
shuffling steps. The weight of h's thick 
body was too much for a crippled leg 
when tne knee of the othe r was sore His 
eyes peered wistfully from under bushy 
brows as he 
toward the city spread upon the hills, 
lying far off, looking gray and cold under 
shadows of a high fog 


twisted about and gazed 


o'clock as the 

thnee’s boat backed to the wet — 

ot the landing float Heddon told Old 
Jimmie to wait a minute, then he crossed 


[' WAS just about nine 


the wick cobblestone street and returned 
with a small bottle of whisky for the 
shivering crew to d ink on their way back 
to the schooner. He thought that good 
wil r men, though blacks, who shivered 
with cold would be tl better tor an p or 
two 

Wagons were rattling behind the clatter 
of horses’ feet; and a strong stir of life, 
though crowds were lacking, moved along 
the water-front Men went with stum 
bling lurch, hurrying \ buggy with 
lean-Aanked horses stepping h gh drove 
by Some gentleman with negro groom 


beside him was on the way to his office; no 
doubt a shipping office ’ A sailor hailed 
Heddon, asking directions, and the sailor 
grumbled good-naturedly at finding some 
one who knew as little of the city as him 
self 

Heddon went to a cabstand. Three 
cabs were there but no drivers. He 
pushed through the swinging doors of the 
nearest saloon and said to the bartender: 
“Cabby?” 

\ man standing before a high round- 
bellied stove overheard and turned in- 
stantly, saying, “Here, sir!” Then he 
took up his whip from against the wall 
and came to Heddon, with: “Cab sir? 
Where to?” 

Heddon named the convent and the 
driver, with half a second’s thought, said: 

“Yes, sir. A little less than three miles, 
Captain.” 

It was the way of cabmen to call every 
nautical man Captain and so displease 
none 

As they drove along Heddon reflected 
very confidently thag he would not be per- 
mitted to bring Mary back with him, or 
convent schools were less careful in turn- 
ing over their pupils to strangers than he 
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thought. Mary by now must be, how- 
ever, a rather mature girl, though Cap- 
tain Pawley did not know whether she 
was sixteen or nineteen. In his own 
thoughts she was still at the age when he 
had last seen her. 


FTER a long drive at a brisk pace the 
4 4 cab stopped. Heddon stepped out and 
looked toward the large plain building 
with double doors that stood some thirty 
feet from the sidewalk. A low iron fence 
ran by the sidewalk. 

“Wait,” he told the cabby. 

Heddon went to the door, knocked and 
stood there a long time. He knocked 
again and waited. \ third time he 
knocked. 

Presently the door was ope ned and im 
patience went from him as if blown away 
when he looked into a Sister’s mild un 
wrinkled face. Quietly she asked his 
business. He told her. She gazed at him 
for some moments as if about to say 
something and he had the absurdly un 
comfortable feeling that she could tell of 
what he was thinking. He hoped not, for 
he was thinking: “Still young. Knows 
nothing of the world. How does she know 
she wants to renounce it?” 

She stepped aside and invited him to 
come in and he entered a large dim hall. 
She closed the door quietly. ““This way.” 
She did not say please or sir or look at 
him, vet he felt that he had been ad 
dressed graciously. As he followed her he 
found himself unconsciously walking on 
Her dark gown swaved in light 
stopped at a doorway and 


his toes 
tolds. She 
without looking at him gestured slightly, 
Suying: “Be S¢ ated.” 

He thanked her, went in and sat down 
in the nearest chair. He was aware of 
feeling absurdly like a very small boy ina 
strange place and was conscious of the 
uncomfortable wish to show good man 
ners It amused him to re alize that he 
felt so but, nevertheless, the feeling per 
sisted for some moments. 

This room also was quite dim. A 
flicker of gas turned low was burning over 
He saw that there were pictures 

= was 


head. 
on the wall and an image or two 
not near enough to distinguish the sub 
He waited so long that he thought 


Then he 


jects. 
he must have been forgotten. 
arose as a Sister entered. 

“Good morning,” she said and reached 
up deftly turning the jet higher. It was 
as if she had done it times without num- 
ber. There was an amiable directness in 
her voice and a rather unhurried brisk- 
ness in her movements. She stood before 
him questioningly, looking directly into 
his face. Her fingers absently touched a 
silver heart that hung from her neck. 

“You are inquiring for Mary Pawley?” 
Her voice was quick, low. She was much 
older than the other Sister but her face 
was as calm, as pale, as unwrinkled. 

“Her father, Captain Pawley of Sydney, 
is here.” Heddon reached for his wallet. 
“He has been injured and can’t very well 
come ashore. But I have this to show. . .” 

He held out the letter. She appeared to 
hesitate, did hesitate even after putting 
out her hand and touching the letter and 
looked steadily at him. Heddon very 
strongly had the feeling that he was glad 
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he was about honest business, for it was 
much as though she were able to tell what 
was in his mind. 

Then she read the letter very slowly. 
Pawley’s was a difficult hand to follow. 
She looked intently at Heddon while she 
refolded the letter and held it out to him. 

“She thinks I am a damn scoundrel,” 
he told himself. 

He took the letter and was returning it 
to his wallet when she said: 

“Mary Pawley was brought to us by 
her uncle, Mr. Nicholas bog of 
Sydney, Australia. I have just looked 
up the record. Fourteen months ago she 
was taken away by Mr. Rabancha.”’ 

“Where?” 

“I do not know. The notation after 
the date on which she left is “Taken 
home.’ ” 

The wallet was still in his hands. He 
removed the card given him by Clegg at 
Sydney. 

“Is this your address?” 

She bent forward, then shook her head 
slightly, saying: “‘No.” 

“Is there any school at this address, do 
you know? Another convent?” 

“IT do not know.” 

“I thank you. About a year and a half 
go, you say? Perhaps—still Rabancha 
knew that Captain Pawley was coming 
for her here. Strange!” 

She listened watchfully but without 
comment. 

Heddon was still holding the card in his 
hand as he left the building. The driver 
waited beside the open door of his cab. 

“Where’s this address, do you know?’ 

The cabby bent over the card and slow- 
ly, aloud, read off the number and street. 
He looked up queerly, glanced again at 
the card, touched it with a gloved fore- 
finger: 

“That? I know aéout where it is. Long 
ways from here though. Want a-go 


5”) 


therer 


"T‘HE cab turned a corner and drew up 
at the second house in the block. 
The cabby pointed with the butt of his 
whip. Heddon stepped to the curb. He 
oked at the house, up and down the 
treet, then at his watch. It was nearly 
ven o'clock but the street still had an 
irly morning appearance. Few people 
were abroad and doors were still closed. 

[he number he sought was one of the 

w remaining wooden residences isolated 
imong plain brick buildings and net so 
plain business frontage. It was two 
tories with peaks and gables and much 
mill-work by way of ornament. The lot 
narrow. On both sides of it other 
vuildings had been set flush with the 
sidewalk. The blinds were drawn. 

“Wait,” said Heddon. 

The cabby said “Yes, sir,” and stared 
ifter him as Heddon went up the steps 
ind knocked on the door. 

\ dark face, that of a negress, peered 
through the door glass, scrutinizing him. 
She wore a white cap and apron. “Come 
right in, sir,” she said, opening the door. 

“Is Miss Mary Pawley here?” 

“Miss Marie? Oh, yes, sir, she’s still 
1ere. Just come into the parlor, sir.” 

She reached for his hat, placed it on the 
hall tree and pushed aside the curtains of 


Was 


a front-room doorway opening on the 
hall. He went into a room that was as 
dim as if twilight had fallen upon the 


city and stood while the maid fetched a| 


wax taper, struck a match on her foot 
and lighted a chandelier. 


“Set right down, sir. It won’t be long.” 


She waited until she saw Heddon choose 
a chair, then she returned to the hall. 
The heavy portiéres closed behind her 
with a sluggish movement. 

The room was not large and was 
crowded with furniture. The hangings 
were of crimson velvet. Three or four oil 
paintings in large gold frames were on the 
walls. Heddon eyed one painting after 
the other. The room seemed chilly, 
though the air was stagnant and heavy. 
On one of the tables was an incense burn- 
er, now unlighted, but the odor of scented 
punk remained. 

He heard a voice, evidently speaking 
from the top of the stairs, ask: “Who is 
it, Nora?” 

“Gentleman asking for Miss Marie.’ 

“Hurry then. Come and tell her. And 
tidy her room. I'll go down till she’s 
ready.” 

She came quickly down the stairs and 

aused between the portiéres smiling. 
She was dark and not young. A dressing 
zown of lacy silk was gathered about her. 

Jer voice had a slight huskiness, her 
smile flashed, but her dark eyes seemed 
cool and appraising even while the lips 
smiled. She put out her hand welcomingly. 

“Good morning. Chilly, isn’t it? Marie 
isn’t awake yet, but it’s time. Lovely 
girl. You are a sailor. Let me see, how 
Jong has it been since you were here? 
Do sit down.” 

“My first visit.” 

“Then where’d you meet Marie? 
sit down ” 

She dropped into the chair nearest his. 

“T have never met her.” 

“Oh, somebody sent you 
me, who?” 

“Rabancha.” 

“Ah, Mr. Rabancha! So 3 
friend of old Nick’s! How is he? 
ing man, isn’t he?” 

*“Rabancha’s not so well. His trouble 
is likely to be serious too. Doubt whether 
the doctors can do much for him.” 

“Isn’t that just too bad? He was al 
ways so well. What seems to be wrong? 
When’s he coming to San _ Francisco 
again? a 

~ These and other questions, all asked 

with a lively tone and an air of interest | 
in the answers, were tossed at Heddon, | 
who was rather difficult to entertain. He | 
didn’t appear at all embarrassed. It was | 
she who felt a little at loss for what to say 

because he was so unresponsive. 

The maid looked through the doorway: 

“Miss Marie is ready, Ma’am.” 

“At last! Seemed dreadfully slow, 
didn’t she? Oh, but then it always does!” | 

Heddon followed her into the hall and | 
as he stood looking up the stairs toward 
the dimly seen figure at the top, waiting, | 
the woman by him called: 

“A friend of Mr. Rabancha’s, Marie!” 

Then she gave Heddon’s shoulder a 
fluttering pat, an encouraging push, for, 
after waiting so long, he now seemed 
oddly reluctant. 
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TH stairs were dim San Francisco 
is a gray citv and high buildings 
were on both sides of this house so that 
sunlight, even if wanted, would rarely 


have brightened the hall; but blinds were 


drawn even against the daylight 
Heddon on the stairs slid his hand along 
nisters as if at every step he took 


that his feet might not turn about 


the ban 


hold so 
and descend 

The girl waiting there peered at him 
she was smiling In the dim light she 
seemed beautiful. There was a_ strong 


ot perfume, not disagreeable but 
tf with 


fragrance 


hard as 


striking th senses too 

warning The gas jet above her head 
gave only a weak glow. Reaching as far 
as she could, she put out her hand pay 
fully to help him up the last two or three 
steps “So tired!” she said, teasing. Her 
fingers were cold and, pressing both her 
hands against his, she said, “How warm 
your hand is!” It was as if the warmth 


was really agreeable. 

“You are Mary Pawley?” 

“No, no—oh, no! I’m Marie Paulais! 
French, you se Don’t I look it? Mary 
Pawley’s a little cannibal island girl. 
Come along. So old Nick told you to 
com and st me! How is the old 
dev ‘ 

Th oor of her room was open. 

“Come in. It’s cold but I’ve got that 
gongs = she por ted ft i | ohted grate, 
push th oor clo ind turned ex 
pectantly She start to say something 

> l ler thr if tn egan to 
cough sn ugh 1 gh to 

ring the glist g ot tears int r eves. 

\ rab cold’’—sh Y i but 

p a tim r two bet i ng, 

lang n Sh patt h i t a | 
I ha ke that I’d be—why you 
look at me that wav? Don’t you—vyou 
ir lisappe nted? You aren't, are you? 
Oh, sit down! You look so funny. What’s 
wrong with you—I mean, with me?” 

She asked it with an air of teasing but 
her gaze was just a little anxious. He 
acted strange and looked at her so hard. 

Her playfulness lid not seem wholly 
affected. .She was quite pretty but there 
were faint shadows on her cheeks, though 
the cheeks were high with color. Eighteen 

r about that Not younger, surely; 
but she seems hardly older and ap 
Pp \ V tired, thougn n ipps or 
rath not happy so much as merry sone, 

tomed to the overuse of perfume, did 
not? ze how strong was the odor 

Thoughts, like a flight of frightened 
birds, crossed Heddon’s mind Among 
tn momentarily was one that he 
watched as if its augury might show him 


“Go back 


what was the best thing to ck 
Pawley that she died 


and say to Captain 


thr montns wo Whe n you get ft 
Svdney, tell Rabancha to say that a 
letter came from the convent telling of 
ver death just after th dhnee sailed. 
Then br ik his damn neck?” 

Ni That would not de He shook his 
head at the idea. 

“Why that?” She imitated the head 
shake, exaggerating it, tossing her hair. 
“Don't you like me?” Her tone coaxed. 
H rcn led fingers pulled at his unresist 

iw hand. She closed his fingers on her 

wn as if iiking the warmth. 





“Miss Pawley, my name is Heddon. 
I’m a P. & R. captain, and—” 

“Oh! Isn’t that fine! But’’—a sparkle 
of anxiety was in her eyes—“‘you'll never 
tell? How did Nick ever come to—” 

“T’ll never tell. But I’m your father’s 
captain. I mean, master of the AAnee. 
His own ship. It’s out there in the bay 
now. 

He felt the pressure of her fingers as 
they tightened. She pulled his hand 
toward her, up against her breast, not 
holding to it in preference to anything 

lse, but holding to something, anything. 
Her lips parted with a silent gasp and fear 
was in her eyes. 

“That letter—you either wrote it as a 
queer ironic joke or thought the Captain 
would approve your being a nun? 2 

“Both,” she murmured. 

“It-—well, it made him want you home 
right off. Nothing would do but we must 
He’s been knocked about 
his legs are a little 

ashore alone. I 


” 


ome at once. 
a bit by a fall or two 

unsteady. So I came 
went to the convent and— 


‘““Ho—oh, you—went ha, ha!—oh, that és 
funny! Oh, no wonder you looked at me 
uh—oh—like that! Oh! But how’d 
you know to come here! Nick swore he’d 


never 

“Just as we were sailing a clerk gave 
me merely the address to which Rabancha 
sent letters. But how did you come to be 
here?” 

“You don’t 
there, do your” 

‘But home?” 

“Home? Ho! And live with niggers? 
Have one for a mother and sister? Not 
’ Besides you don’t know every- 


think I wanted to 


stay 


me 
thing! 

‘But I know Rabancha.” 

She gave him a startled glance, dropped 
her eyes and nodded slowly. Her hand 
reached out for a chair and she sat down, 
then leaning to one side she stared for a 
long time at the floor. 

Presently she got up, went to a mirror 
and peered closely into it. She touched 
her hair, examined her reddened lips, 
adjusted her necklace, then took a hand- 
kerchief from a drawer and as a matter of 
habit dabbed perfume on it. 

“But you are not going to te!l him?” 

“No,” said Heddon. 

“Somehow I knew you wou:dn’t. Just 
to look at you. But what are you going 
to tell hime” ‘ 

“Nothing.” 


“Nothing? You'll have to tell him 
something!” 

“Not I. You can tell him whatever 
you like. As far as I] am concerned, I met 


you at the convent.’ 

“You—why, what do you mean? | 
I shan’t see him. I should say not! You 
don’t think—I won’t! I don’t want to. 
Why, you look at me you don’t 
think I am going with you!” 

“Your tathe ris restless asa child with 
eagerness to see you. You are going back 
with me this morning.” ’ 

“Never!” 2 

ws 

“T can’t! Hewould know. Why, look 
at me! He would know to look at me! 
Then”—she laughed nervously and made 
a gesture of throwing something away 
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as if 


forcibly. “No no, I'll stay here.”’ 

“He will know nothing but what you 
tell him.” 

“But don’t you see, Captain Heddon, 
even if I wanted to go I couldn’t? I owe 
—for almost a year Nick hasn’t sent me 
the money that’s supposed to pay for my 
and who is ee Louise? | 


schooling 
And wouldn’t. | 


simply can’t go! 
don’t want to!” 

“I have the money that was to clos 
your account at school.” 

“Oo-o0-0, I’m cold!” she said 
crossing to the grate, got down on one 
knee with her hands out. She watched 
the flames moodily. After a time without 
stirring she asked: “Why does Daddy 
want me now?” 

Heddon moved as if slightly pricked. 
He had been so busy with other thoughts 
as not to have remembered before that 
Captain Pawley hoped he and_ Mary 
would perhaps become more than friends. 

“He wants you—why shouldn’t he 
want you? His daughter!” 

“But I’ve always felt I was just a—I 
don’t know somebody he didn’t like to 
be bothered with. He loves natives too 
well to bother with me.” She twisted 
about so as to look more directly at Hed- 
“But supposing somebody did tell 

Then answering her own ques- 
“Oh, well, I guess I could 


ana, 


don. 
him?” 
tion she said: 


stand it. I’ve learned’’—she shrugged 
her shoulders—‘“‘to take care of myself. 
“But who knows, except Rabanch: 


1 
and myself?” he asked. The next moment 
he realized that Clegg, too, must know or 
suspect. But Heddon kept silent and d 
not modify what he had just said. 

“Oh, and won’t Nick just about fall 
over when he sees me come walking in?” 
“Yes. He'll be somewhat surprised.” 
“Funny!” she said, gazing at the fire. 
Her face was flushed, perhaps with the 


heat. “I never, never thought of going 
back. I just know I'll be bored to death 
unless—do you think he’ll let me live at 
Sydney?” 

“No. He won't.” 


She looked up and for a moment gazed 
searchingly at his face, then she laughed a 
little in saying: “What a queer man you 
are! You don’t know how to get round 
women at all. You should have said, ‘Ot 
course you can live at Sydney. Any 
where you like. Have a fine time. Mor 
fun than here!’ That would have mad 
me want to go.” A moment afterward, 
with serious fall of tone: “‘Has he marr 
Ay-eiah yet?” 

“She is nothing but Ahnee’s ol 
sister.” 

“Oh yes! Ahnee. 

“T think so.” 

Mary stared at the fire for a long tim 
Presently she shook her head and, thoug 
aloud, she seemed speaking only to | 


self: 

“IT am not going. I’m afraid. ’Frai 
he would find out. No.” Then looking 
toward Heddon: “It’s not so bad h 
We're all afraid of Louise, yet it’s be 
here than most places. I’m used te 
Besides, she won't let me go.” 

He stood up saving: “You can start t 
pack up. I'll be back in a minute. 
going for a talk with this Louise. 
much do you owe?” 


Is she cute?” 
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“Oh, I don’t know. Lots. "Way over 
three hundred. She can tell you right 
off.” 


EDDON went down-stairs and the 
negro maid called Louise from the 
breakfast table. Her black eyes searched 
to detect what he wanted, whether any- 
thing w ras wrong, while her tongue flashed: 
‘Lovely girl, Marie, isn’t she? You 


won't forget us, will you? How nice of 


you to want to tell me good- by! 
’ “I’m taking Mary with me. 

“Oh! Has that little devil coaxed you 
into—” 

“You're wrong. I’m taking her home. 
To her father.” 

Louise asked many questions, being 
really curious, but she ‘Teasers nothing 
except that Heddon had come for Mary. 
Then she said how much Mary owed her. 

“That'll be all right— ~after I’ve seen 
the account,” said Heddon. 

“After you've what! I told you to the 
pean. 

“You keep a record, don’t you? Books?” ™ 

“Why, certainly. Of every cent! 

“T want to see it.” 

“Do you think I would—” 

“Say ‘what you like. I see the account 
before I pay a cent. 

“T’ll call the police!” 

“T’ll save you the trouble,” said Hed- 
don and turned toward the door, adding: 

“I’ve a cabby out here. He'll go.” 

“Oh, all right, all right! But I knew 
you were a cheap skate the minute I laid 
eyes on you! 

She took Heddon to her rooms and 
opened a desk. She jerked out a ledger 
and angrily turned the pages. Then with 
a pencil on a slip of paper she did a sum in 
addition and offered it to him, saying: 

“My mistake. It’s Mazie, instead of 
Marie, that owes $460. I got them 
mixed.” 

Heddon examined the slip. He w was 
rapid with figures and found errors in 
addition. He examined the ledger, 
checking board, room, loans. He found 
that the items there did not correspond 
with those on the slip. He eoinned out 
these errors. Louise was sullenly haughty 
and short: , 

“Oh, there are — things I haven’t 
got down there yet. I told her last week 
It was over three hundred. You ask 
her!” 

“You know she doesn’t watch. And 
no doubt you meant to pad in that 
amount er more when you saw she didn’t 
protest.” ; 

“Do you think—” 

“I do. Yes. Just that.” 

Louise glared. She was insulted. She 
said so. It was a joy, too, she said, to be 
rid of that worthless good-for- nothing 
sickly girl. She said other things. Her 
language w was not fastidious. i 


\ HEN he returned Mary was still 
sitting with melancholic inertia be- 
fore the fire. She looked up inquiringly 
and he handed her a receipt marked 
“Paid i in full.” 
“There you are,” 
ready. : 
“How—why, it’s more than this! She 
told me herself ? ast week that it was—”’ 


he said. “Now get 


“She’s likely to tell you anything. She 
was quite frank with me too. Whoo!” 

“Was she? Oh, I’ve heard her. And 
given her back as good as she sent too!” 

Mary said it with an air of defiance and 
a hint of hot- tempered pride. 
slimy chill ran along Heddon’s back but 
he made no reply, though rather fur- 
tively noticing my for all of her dainty 
prettiness, the stains that sin leaves were 
visible on her face. His thoughts lifted 
up before him the picture of Janet 
N eredith. 

“Come now, Miss Pawley. Get your 
things together. The cabby will be 
thinking I’ve slipped out the back door!” 

At first with a reluctance, as if at 
any minute ready to stop and be stub- 
born, she set about gathering her things. 
But presently she began to seem more 
happy and a little eager. She had been 


impressed by the receipt in fu/l. She still | 
had much dread about going but she was | 


also very, very tired of being where she 
was; though, at that, it did not at all 
occur to her, as she began to fold into a 
valise her three or four flimsy lacy silken 
gowns, that this finery was worth less than 
the price she had paid for it. 

After another spell of coughing Mary 
said: 


“I surely will be glad to get out of 


these fogs ‘and cure this cold. Now I'll 
slip out of this into a gray street dress and 
soon be all ready. I’ ll look just as convent- 
ish as I can!” 

Heddon went to the chair before the 
fire and sat there looking steadily into the 
coals until she should be ready. He did 
not want her to know, but he was uneasy. 
This was the daughter of his best, of his 
only friend and benefactor. He was a 
rp reassured by the knowledge that 

Capt ain Pawley would be utterly unsus 
picious. However, Mary had not said 
one word that, even remotely, intimated 
that she had the slightest feeling of re- 
gret, much less repentance. Heddon 
rather disliked the words and gestures of 
repentance, but he wished that she might 
have—and follow—the feeling, for he 
knew Captain Pawley’s temper and preju 
dices and realized that this lie he meant 
to tell was likely enough in itself to dis- 
tress and enrage the only man in the 
world he really ‘cared to please. Heddon 


had some misgivings about this being a} 


wise thing to do, but it seemed the only 
kind thing that could possibly be at- 
tempted for either Captain Pawley or his 
daughter. 


ARY, in a heavy coat with fur 


about her neck and a muff in her | 


hand, paused lingeringly before the 
mirror, quite as if it were the last she 
was ever to see of herself. Heddon was 
waiting at the door with the valise. She 
turned toward him, asking. “How do I 
look?” 

“All right.” 

“That all you can say?” 

“All I’m going to say. 


She took a — back and peered into 


the mirror carefully as if to detect what 
was wrong in her appearance. In a mo 
ment she seemed to know and began to 
take off her gloves. Then she picked up 
the rouge pot. 
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Heddon put down the valise, crossed 
the room and without spe aking pulle d the 
tiny rouge pot from her hand; then he 
turned to a window, shot up the blind, 
raised the sash and threw the pot. 

“Now,” he said, facing her but with 
rather good-natured exasperation, “any- 
thing else you can think of that you 
shouldn’t do?” 

“Why did you do that?” She knew 
very well why he had done it but she was 
capric iously ready to smile or sulk. She 
however, saying: “I keep for- 

This is a convent, of course! 
here a used to bite my lips to make ‘em 

You don’t mind if I do that, do 


j 
smiled, 


a her arm with, “Come along 
now,” but she pulled against him to re ‘ach 
out and pick from the stand a rather long 
slender package that was ci arefully 
wrap _ with paper. She held it as if it 
were fragile and precious. 

“What’ s that?” 
“Fan. Real ivory and ostrich feathers. 
Oh, a beauty!” 
“Why carry it? You won’t need a fan 
crossing the bay! 
“If I pack it it'll get mashed or broken. 
I wouldn’t have anything happen to it 
for—I tell you, it’s the finest I ever saw!” 
“But you can’t carry it like that. Not 
to go on board with me, anyhow. Give it 
here. Doesn’t hurt feathers to be 
squeezed a little.” 
He opened and bent over the valise 
nd she hesitatingly gave the fan to him. 
“Do be careful. Oh, you are poking it 
any old way! You break my tan 
Nice man gave 
“Dear old 


I'll never, never like you! 
Then derisively. 
last time he was here! 


t to me. 


Uncle Nick 


A> THEY started down the stairs a 
“ face in the hallway below flashed 
up at them; then with swirl of skirts the 
viil vanished but they heard her excited 
voice call: “Here they come!” Before 
they were down the stairs she reappeared 
with other women, three or four, who 
came hurrying. 

With their eyes on Heddon they em- 
braced Mary, saying good-by, wishing her 
luck, themselves long ng for change. 
Heddon was not so handsome as romance 
wished but he was in high honor among 
them because those who were furtively 
listening at Madam Louise’s door had re- 
told what they heard. A young dark 
slender girl with wistful gaze forced her 
hand into Heddon’s and murmured 
hastily: “Be good to her! The others 
chattered and babbled, fondling Mary. 
With the laughter of women schooled to 
be gleeful before men, they gave their 
good wishes, but he overheard a merry 
hasty, “We'll catch hell—she told us not 
to see you!” So here was mutinous well- 
wishing. They were braving Madam’s 
anger, not wholly out of curiosity, not 
at all because Mary was so dear to them, 
but because her going was like an escape. 
Then, as if daylight must never touch 
them, they stood huddled together well 
back from the half-open front door and 
watched Mary go fo a cab and get in. 

The driver cracked his whip. Mary 
leaned om the window. She looked 


‘backward and, though she could see no 
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one, she fluttered her handkerchief at the 


door, still half-open. 


N ARY fell silent and the color went 
A out of her face as she looked ahead 
over the choppy water and recognized the 
short burly form of her father standing a 
the rail, and, not thinking of what she 
was about, she drew a handkerchief from 
her muff, bent over concealingly and 
rubbed hard at her lips. She looked to see 
whether red paint had left its mark on the 
linen before she recalled that for once her 
mouth was unrouged. Before the mirror, 
habit and vanity had urged 1 her to put 
color on her lips. No warning faculty of 
her imagination foresaw that under the 
shadow of her father’s ship she would 
want to take it off. 

The funnel of the launch was heavy 
with black smoke that swirled away, ly 
ing low over the water. The launch went 
floppety plop-plop-plop for the dhnee as 
if to ram her, then slid to leeward too 
rapidly for the men that leaned and pulled 
against their boathooks to hold it under 
the ladder. With a moment’s boisterous 
churning the launch backed water. The 


jarring throb of the engine stopped. The 


launch lay tossing alongside. 

Heddon at once with a shout of “Stand 
by!” tossed up the valise into Old Jim 
mie’s hands; then he helped Mary, who 
sat staring at the faces above. In rising, 
Mary tottered as if weakly from the toss 
of the launch. “Buck up!’” Heddon said 
in a low voice. He could feel her body 
trembling. It was a chill day. 

Heddon half lifted her up the ladder 
into the hands of Old Jimmie and another 
sailor that hung on outside the rail. As 
she was helped to the deck Heddon, feel 
ing that something loud and cheerful 
ought to be said, sang out: 

“There we are! I told you I might 
have a bit of delay in getting ’em to let m 
bring her!” 

At that Mary, who stood staring at her 
father, simply plunged forward against his 
breast, hid he r face and as his thick power 
ful arms closed about her she sobbed, 
“Oh Daddy, Daddy!” The sweet reliet 
of being as a child again, of being pressed 
by arms of undoubted love that shut out 
the world and its menace, almost brok« 
her heart with saddened | joy. They stood 
together, both helpless, for she was blind 
with tears and Captain Pawley, having 
dropped his canes, supported himselt 
against the bulwark. 


To Be ConTINUED 





OME women, wives and moth- 
ers, fight unsung battles for 
their homes and_ children—face 
even the restless ghosts of parents 
whose misdeeds cast a shadow upon 


those who share their blood. 


These are the SAINTED LADIES 
Topping Miller 


about whom Helen 
tells a story in the next McCut RE’S. 
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Magic “face Powder 
makes skin new, soft. satiny! 


“My DEAR, I’ve never SEEN your 
SKIN look so SOFT and SATiny! What 
DID you DO—have your FACE lifted? 
You say you only use KISSproof FACE 
POWDER? I’ve NEVER seen ANY- 
thing LIKE it! It CERtainly makes you 
look years YOUNGer, my dear! Let me 
TRY some of that MAgic POWder im- 
MEDiately!” 

Kissproof is a new type of face powder 
made from a secret formula imported 
from France. Rosalie knows it gives her 
skin a new, soft, satiny tone that she 
could never before obtain with any 
other face powder. 


Kissproof stays on! 


And unlike ordinary face powder, Kissproof 
doesn’t wear off like a first love affair! It is aptly 
called the Extra Hour Face Powder—it clings hours 
longer than any face powder you have ever before used! 
We urge you to see what NEW SKIN this Extra 
Hour Face Powder will give YOU! Most French 
Powders of its type sell for $5.00 a box, but Kiss- 
proof can be obtained at your favorite toilet goods 
counter for only $1.00. Don’t delay. Try Kissproof 
today! Insist on the genuine—be sure the box is 
plainly marked “Kissproof”. 

If you would like to try before buying, 


Send for 
Kissproof FJreasure Chest 


As a Special Introductory Offer we will send you 
a darling Loose Powder Vanity of Kissproof 
Face Powder; a genuine Kissproof Lipstick in 
brass case; a Kissproof Compact Rouge com- 
plete with mirror and puff; a dainty package of 
Kissproof Paste Rouge; a bottle of Delica-Brow 
with camel’s hair brush for applying; all for cou- 
pon below and only 30c! Not stingy samples, 
but a whole month’s supply of each—the full 
size packages would cost over $3.00! Ideal for 
week-ends or your hand bag. 
Accept, for your beauty’s sake, the test offered 
here. Send coupon now! Find out for yourself 
what genuine Kissproof Beauty Aids will do; what 
ordinary unnatural cosmetics will never do! Kiss- 
proof areyouth’sown beauty aids—madetoenhance 
natural youthful 
beauty. And how 


Only one to a 
they STAY ON! 


person! 


WARNING! 


Never accept any cosmetic as “Kissproof’”’ unless the name 
“Kissproof”’ is plainly marked on the package. For your own 
protection insist on the genuine. There are many spurious 
imitations but none are “Kissproof”’. Genuine Kissproof 
cosmetics are on sale at all modern toilet goods counters. 


Always ask for Kissproof BY NAME. 





SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 





(Mailed same day received} 


Kissproof, Inc., Dept. 1155 


For 


3012 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


30c enclosed (stamps or coins) send me Kissproof 


Treasure Chest as outlined above. Include free, 8x10 


Art Print of Kissproof Girl and 16 page Beauty 
klet,““The Secret of Perfect Makeup.” | use— 


O Flesh: O White O Brunette 
OD Ivory Face Powder. Check which. 





in 12 colors, mailed 
flat for framing. 

















lo A LOT OF SMOKERS STILL SHOP- 


PING AROUND, HERE'S A FACT OF NO 
SMALL INTEREST rTHE EVERLASTING 
DEMAND FOR A REALLY DIFFERENT 
ONE KEEPS FATIMA RIGHT UP AMONG 
rHE BIG BRANDS, IN SPITE OF ITS 


HIGHER COST, 


LIGGETT & MYERS 
TOBACCO CO. 








